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PREFACE 


Tn  preparing  this  popular  edition  of  "  Canada  and  the 
Canadian  Question,"  full  advantage  has  been  taken,  for  the 
purpose  of  correction  and  amendment,  of  all  fair  criticisms 
called  forth  by  the  original  edition.  The  criticisms,  however, 
have  related  chiefly  to  matters  of  detail  or  terms  of  expression. 
The  main  positions,  historical,  political  or  commercial,  have 
not  been  very  seriously  attacked.  The  new  Census  has 
rendered  some  alterations  necessary.  The  appendices  have 
been  omitted,  as  containing  information  comparatively  little 
needed  by  Canadians.  On  the  other  hand,  events  subsequent 
to  the  appearance  of  the  original  edition  have  been  comprised 
in  the  survey.  The  case  has  now  been  stated  to  the  best  of 
the  writer's  ability,  and  he  leaves  it  to  the  practical  politician. 


Gr.    S. 


Toronto,  Jan  15,  1892. 
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THE    SUBJECT 


Whoever  wishes  to  know  what  Canada  is,  and  to  understand 

the    Canadian   question,    should   begin   by  turning  from  the 

political  to  the  natural  map.     The  political  map  displays  a 

vast  and   unbroken    area    of   territory,  extending    from  the 

boundary  of  the  United  States  up  to   the  North  Pole,  and 

equalling    or    surpassing    the    United   States   in   magnitude. 

The  physical  map  displays  four   separate   projections  of  the 

[cultivable  and  habitable  part    of    the  Continent  into   arctic 

[waste.     The  four  vary  greatly  in  size,  and   one  of   them  is 

,^ery  large.     They  are,  beginning  from  the  east,  the  Maritime 

Provinces — Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 

[sland ;    Old  Canada,  comprising    the   present    Provinces  of 

Quebec  and  Ontario  ;  the  newly-opened  region  of  the  North- 

'^est,  comprising  the  Province  of  Manitoba  and  the  districts 

>f  Alberta,   Athabasca,   Assiniboia,   and  Saskatchewan  ;  and 
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British   Columbia.      The    habitable    and   cultivaV)le  pai-ts  of 
these  blocks  of  territory  are  not  contiguous,  but  are  diVidfed 
from  each  other  by  great  barriers  of  nature,  wide  and  irre- 
claimable wildernesses  or  manifold  chains  of  mountains.     The 
Maritime   Provinces  are  divided  from    Old   Canada   by    the 
wilderness'  through  or  along  the  skirts  of   which  the  Inter, 
colonial  Railway  runs,  hardly  taking  up  a  passenger  or  a  bale 
of  freight  by  the  way.     Old  Canada  is  divided  from  Manitoba 
and  the  North- West  by  the  great  freshwater   sea  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  a   wilderness  on  either  side  of  it.     Manitoba 
and  the  North-West  again  are  divided  from  British  Columlna 
by  a  triple  range  of  mountains,  the  Rockies,  the  Selkirks,  aiid 
the  Golden  t>r  Coast  range.     Each  of  the  blocks,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  closely  connected  by  nature,   physically  and  econo- 
mically, with  that  portion  of  the  habitable  and   cultivable 
continent  to  the  south  of  it  which  it  immediately  adjoins,  ai»d 
in  which  are  its  natural  markets — the   Maritime  Provinces, 
with  Maine  and  the  New  England  States  ;  Old  Canada,  with 
New  York  and  with  Pennsylvania,  from  which  she  draws  her 
coal ;  Manitoba  and  the  North- West,    with    Mimiesota  and 
Dakota,  which  share  with  her  the  Great  Prairie  ;  British  Col- 
umbia, with  the  States  of  the  Union  on  the  Pacific.    Between 
the  divisions  of  the   Dominion  there  is  hardly  any  natural 
trade,  and  but  little  even  of  forced  trade  has  been  called  into 
existence  under  a  stringent  system  of  protection.     The  Cana- 
dian cities  are  all  on  or  near  the  southein  edge  of  the  Domin- 

•  111  the  original  edition,  an  expression  uccurred  here  conveying  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  length  of  the  wilderness  portion  of  the  Inter- 
oolonial.  The  writer  believes  this  was  owing  to  a  confusion  of  two 
phrases  in  dictation.     He  had  been  over  the  ground. 
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ion ;  the  natural  cities  at  least,  for  Ottawa,  the  political 
capital,  is  artificial.  The  principal  ports  of  the  Dominion  in 
winter,  and  its  ports  largely  throughout  the  year,  are  in  the 
United  States,  trade  coming  through  in  bond.  Between  the 
two  provinces  of  Old  Canada,  though  there  is  no  physical 
barrier,  there  is  a  strong  barrier  of  race,  one  province  being 
British,  the  other  thoroughly  French,  while  the  antagonism  of 
race  is  intensified  by  that  of  religion.  Such  is  the  real  Canada. 
Whether  the  four  blocks  of  territory  constituting  the  Do- 
minion can  for  ever  be  kept  by  political  agencies  united  among 
themselves  and  separate  from  their  Continent,  of  which  geo- 
graphically, economically,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Quebec, 
ethnologically,  they  are  parts,  is  the  Canadian  question.^ 

Where  the  subject  is  so  complex  and  so  disjointed,  tc  devise 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  is  not  easy.  Writers  and  readers 
of  the  history  of  the  Dominit)n  too  well  know  how  wanting  it 
is  in  unity.  For  the  special  purpose  of  this  work,  which  is 
neither  elaborate  description  nor  detailed  history,  but  the 
presentation  of  a  case  and  of  a  problem,  it  seemed  best  first, 
briefly  to  delineate  the  Provinces,  which  are  the  factors,  of 
the  case,  next  to  sketch  their  political  history,  leading  up 
to  Confederation,  then  to  give  an  account  of  the  £!onfederation 
itself,  with  its  political  sequel,  up  o  the  present  time,  and 
finally  to  propound  the  problem.  The  general  reader,  if  any 
one  answering  to  that  description  ever  takes  up  this  work, 
may  skip  the  chapter  on  the    Federal  polity,  the  subject  of 

'  Prussia  has  been  suggested  as  a  reassuring  parallel.  But  that  she 
was  like  a  pair  of  garters  was  always  her  confessed  weakness.  She  has 
now  fulfilled  the  behest  of  nature  by  union  with  the  rest  of  Ofermany. 
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which  to  the  reader  specially  interested  in  Colonial  institutions 
will  probably  seem  the  most  impt)rtant  of  all.  To  impart 
anything  like  liveliness  to  a  discussion  of  the  British  North 
America  Act  one  must  have  the  touch  of  Voltaire. 

The  writer  knows  too  well  that  he  is  on  highly  controversial 
ground.  All  he  can  say  is  that  the  subject  is  clearly  and 
practically  before  the  public  mind  ;  that  he  has  done  his  best 
to  take  his  readers  to  the  heart  of  it  by  setting  the  whole  case 
before  them  ;  that  his  opinions  have  not  been  hastily  formed  ; 
that  they  have  not,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  been  biassed  by 
personal  motives  of  any  kind  ;  and  that  he  does  not  think 
that  the  honour  or  the  true  interest  of  his  native  country  can 
for  a  moment  be  absent  from  his  breast.  He  is  even  told  that 
he  is  too  British  to  understand  Canadian  sentiment.  He  has 
lived  in  Canada  twenty-one  years,  his  relations  were  in  the 
country  before  him,  he  married  in  it,  is  identified  with  it  in 
every  possible  way,  has  been  in  almost  every  section  of  it, 
has  taken  an  active  part,  though  not  in  politics,  in  public 
life  and  movements,  not  only  in  the  city  where  he  resides,  but 
over  the  Province  and  in  other  Provinces  ;  has  been  connected 
with  the  public  press,  has  been  in  constant  intercourse  with 
politicians  and  journalists,  has  been  President  of  a  Social  Club, 
and  seen  a  good  deal  of  society.  Yet,  as  an  Englishman,  he 
is  pronounced  incapable  of  understanding  Canadian  sentiment. 
How  then  can  the  English  people  understand  Canadian  senti- 
ment ;  and,  if  they  cannot,  where  are  the  advantages  to  Canada 
of  their  tutelage  or  of  the  political  connection  ? 
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The  eldest  first.  Canada  proper  was  a  French  colony.  To 
the  hahitans,  as  the  Quebec  peasantry  are  called,  it  is  a  French 
colony  still ;  for  they  know  no  Canadians  but  those  of  their 
own  race.  French  enterprise  it  was  that  first  looked  down 
from  the  high-pooped  barque,  in  which,  without  chart  or  quad- 
rant, it  had  braved  the  wide  and  wild  Atlantic,  upon  the  St. 
Lawrence,  tlien  running  between  forests  full  of  bears,  moose, 
and  beavers,  and  roamed  by  a  few  human  wolves  in  the  shape 
of  Red  Indians.  The  true  Canada  is  the  river  explored  by 
Jacques  Cartier,  with  its  shores,  its  affluents,  and  the  country 
of  which  it  is  the  outlet.  A  royal  river  it  is,  bearing  on  its 
broad  breast  of  waters  Atlantic  steamers  a  thousand  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  running  between  high  banks,  while  its 
rival,  the  Mississippi,  spreads  over  vast  flats  of  mud  ;  its  weak 
point  being  that  the  frost  of  Canadian  winter  binds  it  half  the 
year  in  chains  which  invention  has  been  tasked  in  vain  to 
loose.  Quebec  and  Montreal  are  the  only  historic  cities  of  the 
Dominion,  and  Quebec  alone  retains  its  historic  aspect.  Even 
in  Quebec  there  are  in  the  way  of  buildings  but  scanty  rem- 

*  With  regard  to  this  and  the  following  chapter,  the  writer  OAves 
acknowledgment  to  Picturesque  Canada,  edited  by  Principal  Grant, 
D.  D. ,  and  also  to  the  article  by  Dr.  Prosper  Bender,  on  the  French 
Canadian  Peasantry,  in  the  Magazine  of  American  Hixtory,  August, 
1890. 
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nants  of  thn  Hiturlxui  dayH.  Rot  tln'.  citmlftl,  th«  prize  of 
biittlf!  between  the  niceK,  the  key  and  throne  of  empire,  - 
crownH  the  rock  wliich  stands  a  niajestic  warder  at  the  p<ii£al 
of  the '  Upper  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  the  city  with  its  narrow, 
steep,  and  cnK>ked  str((ets,  crouching  close  under  its  guardian 
fortress,  recalls  an  age  of  military  force  and  fear  in  contrast  to 
the  cities  of  the  New  World,  witii  their  broad  and  straight 
streets  spi-eading  out  freely  in  tlie  security  of  industrial 
peace. 

Quebec  is  a  surviving  offset  of  the  France  of  the  Bourlmns, 
cut  off  by  con<|uest  from  th(;  mother  country  and  her  revolu- 
tions. Its  character  has  l)een  perpetuated  by  isolation  like 
the  form  of  an  antediluvian  animal  preserved  in  Sil)erian  ice. 
Just  nt>w  the  ice  is  in  appearance  fieezing  harder  than  ever, 
though  there  are  ominous  crackings  and  rum])lings,  which  to 
the  listening  ear  seem  to  portend  dissolution,  and  do  certainly 
portend  critical  change.  The  Bourbon  monarchy  is  gone,  and 
very  faintly  is  its  image  replaced  in  the  heart  of  the  French 
Canadian  by  that  of  the  alien  monarchy  of  Great  Britain. 
The  aristocracy  is  gone,* since  the  seigniories  instituted  by 
Louis  XIV. — poor  counterparts  of  Old  World  seigniories  even 
while  they  existed — have  been  bought  up  and  abolished, 
though  a  slight  influence  is  retained  by  a  few  old  families. 
The  power  of  the  notary  rests  on  a  foundation  of  adamant 
which  no  conquest  or  revolution  can  overthrow.  But  it  and 
all  other  powers,  political  or  social,  are  small  compared  with 
that  of  the  priest.  Quebec  is  a  theocracy.  While  Rome  has 
been  losing  her  hold  on  Old  France  and  on  all  the  European 
nations,  she  has  retained,  nay  tightened,  it  here.     The  people 
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THK  KKKNOH  I'KOVINCIK. 
t 
aro  tihn  mlipfy)  f>f  (he  prieKt,     Hf  is   their  political   as  weU  ftH, 

(heir  spiritual  chief  and  virtually  nominates  the  iKiliticiarl  who 
serves  the  interest  of  the  Church  at  Quebec  or  at Ottawa* 
The  faith  of  the  peiisantry  is  medieval.  It  is  in  Queliec  alone 
on  the  Western  Continent  that  niinioles  are  still  performed. 
The  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupr^  is  thronged  with  pilgrims 
and  thickly  hung  with  votive  offerings,  though  her  cures  are 
condned  to  ailments  of  a  certfain  class,  chiefly  nerv<ms,  and  she 
lias  not  restored  u  liud)  or  healed  atiyluKly  of  cancer.  A  bishop 
writing  to  the  j>tM)ple  of  his  diocese  alwait  his  visit  to  Rome 
assumes  that  they  receive  as  undoubted  truth  the  legend  of 
the  three  fountains  marking  the  three  Inmndings  of  8t.  Paul's 
head  after  it  had  been  cut  off,  j|,nd  that  of  8t.  Zeno  and  his 
10,203  companions  in  martyrdoin.  Not  (mly  have  the  clergy 
been  the  spiritual  guides  and  masters  of  the  French  Canadian, 
they  have  been  the  preservers  and  champions  of  his  nation- 
ality, and  they  have  thus  combined  the  influence  of  the 
tribune  with  that  of  the  priest,   i 

The  hahitnnt  is  a  French  peasant  of  the  Boui'bon  day.  The 
"  Angelus  "  would  be  his  picture,  only  that  in  the  "  Angelus  " 
the  devotion  of  the  man  seems  less  thorough  than  that  of  the 
woman,  whereas  the  habitant  and  his  wife  are  alike  devout. 
He  is  simple,  ignorant,  submissive,  credulous,  unprogressive, 
but  kindly,  courteous,  and  probably,  as  his  wants  are  few,  not 
unhappy.  If,  in  short,  there  is  an  Arcadia  anywhere,  in  his 
village  most  likely  it  is  to  be  found.  He  tills  in  the  most 
I)rimitive  manner  his  paternal  lot,  reduced  by  subdivision,  ex- 
ecuted lengthways,  to  a  riband-like  strip,  with,  if  possible,  a 
water-front ;  the  river  having  been  the  only  highway  of  an 
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utiproHperous  colony  when  the  lots  were  first  laid  out.  His 
fo<xl  is  lionuM'aisml,  and  includes  a  gtxxl  deal  of  pea-soup,  which 
affords  jokes  to  the  mockers.  His  raiment  is  homespun,  and 
beneath  his  n)of  the  hum  of  the  spinning-wheel  is  still  heai^. 
His  wife  is  the  robust  and  active  partner  of  his  toil.  Their 
cabin,  though  very  humble,  is  clean.  Such  decoraticms  as  it 
has  are  religious.  The  Church  services  are  to  the  pair  the 
pw3try  and  pageantry  of  life.  If  either  reads  anything  it  is 
the  prayer-book.  There  are,  however,  Chansons  J^opulaires, 
though  probably  more  read  by  the  cultivated  than  by  the 
people,  and  there  is  a  folk-lore  brought  apparently  from  Old 
France,  perhaps  from  the  France  before  Christianity.'  The 
domestic  affections  among  the  habitans  are  strong  ;  that  grand 
source  of  happiness  at  least  is  theirs ;  and  two  or  more 
branches  of  the  same  family  are  fo*.  iid  living  in  harmony 
under  the  same  roof.  The  habitant  is  not  cultivated  or  aspir- 
ing, but  his  life  is  above  that  of  the  troglodyte  of  La  Terre. 

Close  observers  think  they  can  still  discern  the  local  char- 
acters of  the  two  Provinces  of  Old  France  from  which  the 
French  Canadians  came,  and  distinguish  the  Breton  Celt  from 
the  more  solid  and  shrewder  Norman ;  but  the  general  charac- 
teristics prevail.  It  is  denied  that  the  language  is  a  patois^ 
t -iph  as  a  Parisian  could  not  understand,  though  there  are  in 
it  old  Breton  and  Norman  words  and  phrases.  English  words 
and  phrases  have  also  intruded,  but  these  French  patriotism  is 
now  trying  to  weed  out. 

The  French  Canadians  breed  apace.  To  them,  as  to  the 
Irish,  the  Church  preaches  early  marriage  and  speedy  re-mar- 

1  See  an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Edward  Farrer,  a  distinguished 
Canadian  journalist,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April,  1882. 
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riage  in  the  interest  of  mrirality,  and  to  multiply  the  number 
of  the  faithful,  perhaps  a'rH)  wiuh  an  eye  to  fees.  From  a 
rtiturn  laid  Ixjfore  the  Quebec  I^egislature  it  appeared  that 
for  the  grant  of  a  hundred  acres  of  land  bestowed  as  a  reward 
ujK)n  families  Iniasting  twelve  or  more  children,  there  were 
1009  claimants.  One  family  numbers  twenty-three;  a  family 
of  twenty-six  has  been  known.  There  is  no  saying  what 
bound  there  would  be  to  the  extension  of  the  French  if  they 
did  not  prefer  pills  made  of  paper  with  a  likeness  of  the 
Virgin  to  vaccination  as  a  preventive  of  smallpox.  As  it  is, 
they  are  overflowing  in  multitudes  into  New  England,  and 
threaten,  in  conjunction  with  the  Irish,  who  are  also  settling 
there  in  great  numbers,  to  supplant  the  Puritan  in  his  old 
abode.  They  are  also  displacing  the  English  in  Eastern 
Ontai'io,  and  making  the  politicians  of  the  province  feel  their 
power.  The  digestive  forces  of  Canada  have  been  too  weak 
to  assimilate  the  French  element,  even  politically,  as  those  of 
the  great  mass  of  American  Englishry  have  assimilated,  suf- 
ficiently at  least  for  the  purposes  of  political  union,  the 
French  population  of  Louisiana.  Instead  of  being  assimilated, 
the  French  Canadians  assimilate,  and  Scotch  regiments  dis- 
banded among  them  have  become  French  in  language,  in 
religion,  and  in  everything  but  name  and  face.  The  factories 
of  New  England  welcome  the  French  not  only  on  account  of 
the  cheapness  of  their  labour,  but  because  they  are  tractable, 
amenable  to  factory  discipline,  and  not  addicted  to  industrial 
war. 

Farming  is  not  the  only  pursuit  of  the  French  Canadians  in 
their  own  country.     With  it  they  combine  one  of  a  more  stir- 
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ring  kind.  Tliey  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  himViermen. 
The  fore»t  wealth  of  Canada  is  immense,  though  it  is  now, 
unfortunately,  being  fast  recJuced  not  only  l)y  the  axe,  but  by 
forest  fires,  which  the  carelessness  of  trappers  or  tramps 
kindles,  and  which  are  terrible  in  their  destructive  range, 
while  governments,  their  thoughts  engrossed  by  the  party 
conflict,  have  left  the  forests  to  take  care  of  themselves.^ 
For  lumbering,  winter,  when  th'fe  snow  makes  slides,  is  the  sea- 
son, so  that  the  French  peasant  may  combine  it  with  the  culti- 
vation of  his  little  farm.  Picturesque  writers  dwell  with  rap- 
ture on  the  romance  of  life  in  the  lumber  shanty,  the  forest 
ringing  with  the  axe,  the  glories  of  the  winter  landscape  by 
sunlight  and  by  moonlight,  the  healthiness  of  the  work,  the 
vigour  and  skill  which  it  calls  forth,  and  the  joviality  of  the 
gangs,  touching  with  poetry  even  "  the  huge  pan  of  fat  pork 
fried  and  floating  in  gravy."  -  In  the  dangerous  work  of 
guiding  the  logs  down  stream,  above  all,  great  nerve  as  well  as 
agility  is  displayed.  The  lumber  shanty  is  also  a  school  of 
temperance,  for  in  it  no  liquor  is  allowed.  Nor  does  religion 
fail  to  say  her  Mass  there,  or  to  unpack  her  bale  of  ecclesias- 
tical wares. 

The  land  east  of  Quebec  city  is  poor  ;  even  with  the  help  of 
the  lumber  trade,  subsistence  is  rapidly  outrun  by  population, 
and  if  there  were  not  this  ready  outflow  into  the  adjoining 

*  In  Ontario  a  forest-ranger  has  now  been  appointed,  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Phipps,  who  had  done  good  service  in  calling  attention  to  the 
subject. 

'^  ^ee  Picturesque.  Canada,  wo\.  i,  "Lumbering,"  where  a  complete 
and  very  interesting  description  of  the  trade  and  all  that  relates  to  it 
will  be  found. 
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states  of  the  American  Union,  Quebec  would  be  a  .second 
Ireland,  and  an  analogy  would  be  presented  which  might  be 
useful  in  teaching  Irish  reformers  to  deal  with  the  funda- 
mental proljlem  of  congestion  rather  than  try  to  feed  a  heed-* 
less  and  thriftless  people  with  statutory  parliaments.  But  the 
priest  looks  on  emigration  with  an  evil  eye  ;  it  takes  away  his 
flock,  and  those  who  i-eturn,  as  not  a  few  do  when  they  have 
(;arned  some  money  in  the  New  England  factory,  are  apt  to 
hvins  back  with  them  the  mental  habits  of  a  free  common- 
wealth.  Schemes  of  "  repatriation  "  have  been  formed,  but 
of  course  in  vain,  and  desperate  attempts  are  being  made  to 
turn  the  curi'ent  of  emigration  northwards  to  Lake  St.  John. 
Shipment  to  the  French  settlement  in  Manitoba  is  another  de- 
vice of  the  same  policy  ;  but  the  star  of  French  colonisation  in 
Manito})a  is  waning  low.  This  is  one  (juarter  from  which 
danger  threatens  the  Church's  "  ancient  and  solitary  reign." 
Another  is  the  railway,  which,  by  bringing  tlie  peasant  and 
hjs  wife  within  the  attraction  of  the  city,  with  its  luxuries  and 
vanities,  corrupts  the  rural  simplicity  and  contentment  ap- 
proved with  good  reason  by  the  Church.  Hence  fulminations 
of  clerical  wrath  against  social  corruption,  which  would  prove 
the  Church's  system  a  failure  if  they  were  taken  literally  and 
without  allowance  for  the  fervour  of  the  pulpit. 

While  the  people  are  poor,  the  Church  is,  for  such  a  country, 
immensely  rich.  Not  Versailles  or  the  Pyramids  bespoke  the 
power  of  the  king  more  clearly  than  the  great  Church  and  the 
monastery  rising  above  the  cabins  bespeak  the  power  of  the 
priest.  Exactly  how  great  the  wealth  of  the  Church  in  Que- 
bec is  cann<»t  be  told  ;  no  politician  dares  to  move  for  a  re- 
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turn.  A  hundred  millions  of  dollars  (£20,000,000  stg.)  would 
probably  be  a  low  estimate  of  her  realized  prt)perty,  while  her 
income  is  reckoned  at  ten  millions.  She  owns  much  of  the 
best  real  estate  in  Montreal.  Bishop  Laval  acquired  from 
the  Government  the  seignories  of  the  Petit  Nation,  the  Island 
of  Jesus,  and  Beaupr^,  the  last  of  which,  beginning  a  few 
miles  below  Quebec,  runs  along  the  St.  Lawrence  for  six- 
teen leagues,  with  a  depth  of  six  leagues  measured  from  the 
river.^  Favours  have  more  recently  been  obtained  from  ob- 
sequious governments,  while  all  legal  facilities  are  given  by 
legislatures  not  less  obsequious.  The  Church  has,  by  law 
transmitted  from  the  Bourbon  days  and  recognised  at  the 
Conquest,  the  right  of  taking  from  all  members  of  her  own 
communion  tithe  (though  the  amount  of  the  impost  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  twenty-sixth)  and  money  for  building  and  repairing 
churches.'      Masses   for   souls   are    everywhere   a   source   of 

'  Parkman's  Old  Regime  in  Canada,  p.   164. 

2  The  tithe  was  by  law  only  of  cereals.  The  habitant  took  to  growing 
peas  to  evade  the  impost ;  but  the  Church  followed  him  up  and  he  gave 
way.  Of  late  he  has  taken  to  growing  hay,  but  the  Church  again  fol- 
lows him  up,  and  this  time  her  exaction  is  the  more  severe  because  a 
heavy  tax  has  been  imposed  on  hay  by  the  United  States.  In  cities, 
the  Church  has  begun  to  impose  a  poll  tax  on  those  who  do  not  pay 
tithes.  The  cur6  generally  succeeds  in  collecting  by  ecclesiastical 
authority,  though  resort  is  sometimes  had  to  the  Parish  Commissioners' 
Courts.  A  district  magistrate  at  Sherbrooke,  not  long  ago,  condemned 
a  habitant  to  pay  $4  (two  years'  tax  of  .^2  per  annum)  imposed  by  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Hyacinthe.  The  magistrate,  who  is  a  lawyer  of  thirty 
years'  standing,  based  his  decision  partly  on  the  decree  of  the  bishop, 
and  partly  on  the  fact  that  defendant's  family  had  the  spiritual  services 
of  the  cure,  for  which  he  awarded  a  quantum  meruit.  The  case  is  re- 
ported in  the  Revue  Ler/a/e,  a  law  report  edited  by  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Montreal,  without  any  question  of  its  soundness.  In 
the  Province  there  has  also  been  a  long  struggle  ag  linst  paying  tithes 
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revenue  to  her.  She  is  always  investing  with  profit.  Besetit 
ting  the  people  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  with  her  friars 
and  her  nuns,  she  daily  gathers  in  money,  of  which  none  ever 
leaves  her  coffers,  even  for  taxes,  since  she  asserts  her  sacred 
immunity  from  taxation.  Lotteries,  in  spite  of  their  affinity 
to  gambling,  are  sanctioned  to  add  to  the  holy  fund.  To  add 
to  the  holy  fund  priests  do  not  disdain  to  peddle  ecclesiastical 
amulets  and  trinkets.^  Nor  does  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupr^  per- 
form her  cures  for  nothing.  Meantime  the  mayor  of  St. 
Jean  Baptiste,  a  village  annexed  to  Montreal,  states  that  of 
the  seventy-five  hundred  people  of  that  village,  six  thousand 
are  too  poor  to  protect  themselves  against  smallpox,  and  the 
city  nmst  come  to  their  assistance,  while  Le  Canadien  of  Que- 
bec calls  upon  the  governments  of  the  Dominion  and  the  Pro- 
vince to  provide  work  for  the  people  of  the  counties  below 
Quebec  whose  crops  are  a  failure,  warning  them  that  unless 
the  Matane  Railway  be  pushed  on  to  give  the  people  bread 
there  will  be  an  exodus  which  will  be  ruinous  to  the  Do- 
minion. The  treasury  of  the  Province  is  empty,  and  her 
financiers  are  fain  to  levy  political  tribute  on  the  Confedera- 
tion or  to  raid  by  taxation  of  financial  companies  on  the 
strongbox  of  the  commercial  Protestants  at  Montreal.  The 
Heformation  was  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  common- 
lly  supposed  a  movement  of  economical  self-preservation  on  the 
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[to  the  movable  missionaries.  But  tlie  Superior  Court  has  also  sustained 
[this  impost,  though  the  old  Fi'ench  edict  declares  that  settled  cur^s 
ilone  had  the  right  to  collect  tithes. 

1  See  for  this  the  article  "Romanism   in  Canada,"'  in  the  Preshy- 
ttrian  Rtvkw,  New  York,  July,  188(5. 
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part  of  communities  whose  land  and  wealth  were  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Church.  .  ^ 

The  champions  of  the  Church  say  that  for  all  that  she  takes 
she  gives  full  value  in  the  shape  of  morality  and  charity. 
Her  charity,  if  it  means  the  control  of  charitable  institutions, 
is  not  unconnected  with  her  finance.  It  is  probably  on  finan- 
cial grounds,  in  part,  that  she  is  at  this  moment  struggling  to 
keep  the  lunatic  asylums  in  her  hands.  But  she  has  made  the 
people  in  her  way  moral,  as  well  a«  in  her  way  religious.  Her 
rule  is  almost  Genevan  in  its  austerity  ;  balls  and  low  dresses 
are  denounced  as  well  as  Opera  Bouife.  The  relations  of  the 
sexes  are  watched  with  a  jealous  eye.  Probably  the  most 
favourable  specimen  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  anywhere 
to  be  found  is  in  Quebec,  where,  be  it  remembered,  the  Church 
has  been  under  British  rule,  linked  to  a  British  province, 
tempered  in  her  action  by  British  influences,  and  stimulated 
by  Protestant  emulation.  Nevertheless,  looking  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vast  array  oi 
churches,  convents,  and  rectories  on  the  other,  we  are  re- 
minded of  Edmond  About's  saying  about  the  peasantry  of  the 
Romagna,  who  were  backward  and  unpiosperous  though  they 
had  fourteen  thousand  monks  preaching  to  them  the  gospel  of 
labour. 

What  the  mind  of  the  Church  is  respecting  popular  educa- 
tion we  know  from  the  history  of  countries  such  as  Southern 
Italy,  Spain,  the  Roman  Catholic  pi-ovinces  of  Austria,  and 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  Soutli  America,  where  she  has  had  it 
all  her  own  way.  Tiie  Jesuit  boasts  of  liis  services  to  educa- 
tion in  Canada  and  elsewhere  :  he  has  no  doubt  cultivated  the 
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art  to  great  perfection  after  his  kind  ;  but  the  special  objects  of 
his  attention  as  an  educator  have  been  youths  destined  for  the 
priesthood,  or  sons  of  the  rich  and  powerful  whom  it  was  h's 
aim  to  draw  into  his  net,  and  to  whom  he  imparts  a  set  of 
showy  and  superficial  accomplishments  serving  mainly  to  allay 
the  thirst  for  truth.     In  Quebec  the  Church  has  it  not  all  her 
own  way.     She  is  exposed  to  the  rivalry  and  criticism  of  a 
body  of  Protestants  on  the  spot,  and  of  a  still  larger  body  in 
the  5)ominion.     She  has  therefore  taken  up  popular  education, 
but  she  has  taken  it  up  without  zeal  and  given  it  an  ecclesias- 
tical turn.     The  days  may  have  gone  by  when  by  a  Statute  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  school  trustees  were  authorized  by  law 
to  sign  with  a  mark  ;  but  illiteracy  still  prevails.     The  mayor 
of  a  town  cannot  always  write.     Mr.  Arthur  Buies,  a  French 
Canadian  journalist  of  eminence,  cites  a  witness  who,  having 
held  a  high  official  position,  and  lived  in  a  rural  district  for 
fifty  years,  deposes  that  among  the  men  between  twenty  and 
forty  not  one  in  twenty  can  read,  and  not  one  in  fifty  can 
write  ;  that  they  will  tell  you  that  they  have  been  at  school 
but  have  forgotten  all  they  learned  ;  and  that  what  the  "all" 
was  you  will  be  able  to  guess  when  you  know  that  the  teach- 
ers were  mostly  young  girls  taken  from  the  convents  with  a 
salary  of  from  200  to  400  francs  a  year,  and  chosen  because 
their  priests  were  unable  to  pay  the  convent  tuition  fees.^  This 
account  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  inquiries  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  Inspector  among  the  French  Canadian  immi-, 
grants  in  Massachusetts,    tlu>ugh   these  are   likely  to  be  not 
among  the  least  active-minded  or  intelligent  of  the  conniiunity 

'Arthur  Buies,  La  Lanttrnt,  Montreal,  1884,  p.  113, 
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fro:n  which  they  come.  In  fact  education  for  the  masses  is 
probably  little  more  than  preparation  for  the  first  communion. 
The  series  of  school  books  in  use  in  the  Province  is  highly 
ecclesiastical  and  very  poor. 

The  school  history  is  a  characteristic  work.'  It  scarcely 
mfentiona  British  Canada,  treats  the  British  as  alien  intruders, 
exults  in  Fi'ench  victories  over  them,  imputes  to  them  insidi- 
ous designs  of  crushing  French  nationality,  and  glorifies  the 
priesthood  for  having  preserved  it  from  their  attacks.  Lord 
Durham,  the  author  of  the  hated  union  with  British  Canada, 
is  accused  of  having  scattered  money  broadcast  for  that  object, 
and  Sir  John  Colborne  is  charged  with  ravaging  the  country 
at  the  head  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  men  when  the  rebellion 
was  over  and  brder  had  been  restored.  The  Conquest,  the 
pupil  is  taught  to  believe,  was  followed  by  eighty  years  of 
persecution,  of  religious  intolerance,  and  of  despotism,  during 
which  England  was  following,  with  regard  to  Canada,  the 
sinister  policy  which  she  had  pursued  with  regard  to  Ireland. 
This  is  a  primer  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  a  province  styled  British.  There  is  at  present  no  ill- 
feeling  among  the  French  Canadians  against  Great  Britain. 
British  rule  has  been  too  mild  to  provoke  hatred.  British 
Royalty  when  it  visits  Quebec  is  perfectly  well  received.  But 
Great  Britain  is  a  foreign  country  to  the  French  Canadian. 

There  is  in  Quebec  a  circle  of  French  literary  men  contain- 
ing some  names  of  eminence  ;  but  it  is  hardly  more  connected 

lAbr^ge  d'Histoire  du  Canada  a  I'usage  des  Jeunes  Etudiants  de  la 
Province  de  Quebec,  par  F.  X.  Toussaint,  Professeur  al'Ecole  Normale- 
Laval.     Approuv6  par  le  Conseil  de  I'lnstruction  Publique,  Montreal, 

1886.  -  ' 
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daughter  of  the  Church  of  monaroliioal  France,  and  kept  her 
Callican  tradition,  J^iviiiji^  Cu'sar  his  due,  and  livitijj;  at  peace 
with  tlie  civil  power.  IJut  at  length  the  same  chanj^e  has 
passed  over*  her  vvhicli  has  passt^l  over  tlie  lioniau  Catholic 
Churolies  of  Europe,  since,  having  lost  the  allegiance  of  the 
national  govtsi-nnients,  they  have  been  compelled  to  throw 
themselves  for  support  on  their  spiritual  centre,  and  to  exalt 
without  limit  the  authority  t>f  the  Pope.  Ultramontanism 
has  come,  and  in  its  van  the  Jesuit,  l)earing  with  him  the 
Encyclical  and  Syllabus,  his  own  work.  Having,  besides  his 
surpassing  skill  in  intrigue,  the  ecclesiastical  influences  of  the 
time  in  his  favour,  he  captures  the  Episcopate,  fills  the  Church 
with  his  spirit,  extends  his  enipire  on  all  sides.  The  Sulpician 
Order,  Gallican  in  sentiment,  whose  great  seminary  rises  over 
Montreal,  after  a  bitter  struggle  goes  down  before  him,  and 
resigns  to  him  in  part  the  cure  of  the  wealthy  city.  Against 
the  University,  the  last  fortress  of  Gallicanism  or  Liberal 
Catholicism,  his  batteries  have  opened.  From  his  own  pulpit, 
or  through  the  lips  of  bishops  who  speak  as  he  prompts,  he 
denounces  Gallicanism  as  a  pestilent  error,  brands  Liberal 
Catholicism,  the  Catholicism  of  Montalembert  and  Lacordaire, 
as  insidious  poison,  reasserts,  in  the  language  of  the  Encyclical, 
the  medieval  claims  oi  the  Papacy  to  domination  over  con- 
science and  over  the  civil  power,  scornfully  repels  the  idea 
that  the  priest  is  to  confine  himself  to  the  sacristy,  claims  for 
him  the  right  of  interference  in  electi<ms,  the  censorship  of 
literature  and  of  the  public  press.  Against  Pi-otestantism 
and  its  pretended  rights  he  proclaims  open  war  ;  it  has  no 
rights^  he   says  ;   it  is   merely  a   triumphant  imposture  ;  no 
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religion  lias  any  right,  or  ought  to  he,  treated  by  the  State  as 
having  any,  but  that  of  Rome.  Rome  is  the  lawful  hov- 
ereign  of  all  consciences  ;  and  will  again,  when  she  can,  assert 
her  authority  by  the  same  means  as  l)efore.  War  is  declared 
against  religious  liberty,  progress,  and  the  organic  principles 
of  modern  civilization.  On  such  a  ctmrse  the  ship  of  the 
French  Church  jf  Quebec  is  now  steering,  with  the  Jesuit  at 
the  helm.  If  she  holds  on,  a  collision  can  hardly  fail  to 
ensue.  It  has  been  said  very  truly  that  the  Jesuit  always  fails. 
This  world  would  ije  strangely  ordered  if  he  did  not.  His 
wisdom  has  never  l)een  equal  to  his  ci'aft.  When  by  craft  he 
got  James  II.  into  his  hands,  he,  by  want  of  wisdom,  hurried 
the  king  along  the  road  to  ruin.  He  may  do  the  same  with 
the  Nationalist  party  and  politicians  of  Quebec.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Order,  as  often  as  the  marvellous  labour"  of  the 
sons  of  Loyola  in  mnjorem  Dei  gloriaiti  seemed  on  the  point 
of  being  crowned  with  success,  there  has  come  an  ajfiavit  Deus 
et  dissipati  sunt.  But  though  the  Jesuit  has  always  failed,  his 
failures  have  cost  humanity  dear. 

The  ascendancy  of  Ultramontanism  has  been  aided  by  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the  clergy. 
They  used  to  hold  their  cures,  under  an  ordinance  of  Louis 
XIV,  by  a  fixed  tenure,  like  the  freehold  of  an  English 
I'ector.  But  they  have  now  been  put  generally  on  the  footing 
of  missionaries,  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bishop  The 
old-fashioned  cure,  a  man  something  like  the  English  rector  of 
the  Old  School,  quiet  and  sociable,  is  passing  a^vay,  and  his 
place  is  being  taken  by  a  personage  of  a  more  stirring  spirit 
and  better  suited  to  be  the  minister  of  Ultramontane  am- 
bition. •  , 
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Wit-li  this  jwlvanco  f»f  <i<u^leHiastriral  pretonsions  ronwis  a  syin- 
pafchetic  j^i'f)wth  of  natiotialist  aspiration.  The  dream  of  a 
Frerich  nation  on  this  continent  lias  long  been  hovering  Ijefore 
the  njinds  of  French  Canadians,  though  it  is  hard  to  say  how 
far  the  idea  has  evei*  assumed  a  distinct  shape  or  formed  a 
definite  motive  of  action.  The  Abbe  (iingras  in  a  pamphlet 
some  years  ago,  after  glorifying  the  J)ark  Ages,  justifying  the 
Tmiuisition,  and  reviving  the  claims  of  Innocent  III,  set 
forth  what  he  deemed  the  necessary  policy  of  French  Can- 
adian statesmen  towards  the  Dominion,  describing  it  as  one 
of  conciliation,  more  or  less  elastic,  with  the  creation  of  a 
papal  and  French  nationality  always  in  view  as  its  covert  aim. 
But  now  the  twin  movement  has  taken  a  more  pronounced 
form.  M.  Honore  Mercier  has  risen  to  lead  Ultramontanism 
and  Nationalism  at  once,  and  has  been  raised  by  their  joint 
forces  to  the  Premiership  of  the  Province,  while  the  old  Con- 
servative or  Bleu  party,  which  corresponded  to  the  Galilean 
party  in  the  Church,  has  suffered  a  complete  overthrow.  M. 
Mercier  proclaims  himself  the  devout  liegeman  of  the  Pope, 
wears  a  papal  decoration  on  his  breast,  seeks  the  papal 
blessing  before  going  into  an  election  contest,  champions  all 
ecclesiastical  claims,  restores  to  the  Jesuits  their  estates,  and 
boasts  to  a  great  Roman  Catholic  assemblage  at  Baltimore 
that  he  has  thereby  redressed  the  wrong  done  by  George 
III.  At  the  same  time  he  avows  his  Nationalism  in  language 
that  makes  British  ears  tingle.  At  the  unveiling  of  a  joint 
memorial  to  Brebceuf,  the  Jesuit  martyr,  and  Jacques  Cartier, 
the  French  discoverer,  he  bids  the  Red  and  Blue  party  of 
Quebec  blend  their  ensigns  in  the  Tricolor.     He  celebrates 
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liifs  political  victory  in  a  hall  profuwely  decorated  with  French 
flags,  while  only  one  Dominion  Hag  is  to  he  seen.  '*  Gentle- 
men," he  says,  pointing  to  the  Tricolor,  "this  flag  you  know  ; 
it  is  the  national  flag.  The  government  which  you  have  you 
know  ;  it  is  the  national  government.  The  pai'ty  which  I 
have  before  me  I  know.  This  flag,  this  goveiiiment,  and  this 
party  are  to-night  honoured  by  the  National  Club.  It  is  a 
national  triumph,  which  we  celebrate  to-night,  and  not 
national  merely  in  name  but  national  in  tendencies,  aspira- 
tions, and  sentiments."  The  French  Canadian  nation  tele- 
graphs its  salutations  to  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope  telegraphs 
back  his  benediction  to  the  French  Canadian  nation.  On  a 
day  in  September,  1887,  the  French  flag  was  hoisted  above 
the  British  flag  on  the  Parliament  House  of  Quebec  in  honour 
of  the  French  frigate  La  Minerve.  This  was  afterwards  said 
to  have  been  an  accident.     It  was  an  accideiit  full  of  omen. 

Between  Old  France  and  tlie  New  France  of  the  priests  a 
gulf  was  set  by  the  Atheist  Revolution.  There  seems  to  have 
l)een  some  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  Quebec  clergy  when 
the  old  regime  came  back  with  the  Bourbons.  Since  1830, 
Liberalism,  with  the  interlude  of  the  Second  Empire,  has 
reigned  again  in  Old  France  and  repelled  clerical  sympathy. 
The  Liberals  of  Quebec  cultivate  their  connecti<m  with  the 
mother  country,  who  begins  on  her  part  to  meet  their 
advances  and  to  show  renewed  interest  in  her  great  colony. 
But  the  moral  sovereign  of  Quebec  is  the  Pope,  and  the  out- 
come of  this  inovement,  if  it  bears  fruit  at  all,  will  be  a 
revival  of  Papal  France.  The  hearts  of  all  French  Can- 
adians were,  however,  deeply   mo\etl   by   the  spectacle  of  the 
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Franco-Genimn  War.  '*  If  any  one,"  said  Sir  George  Cartier 
at  that  time,  "  would  know  to-day  how  far  we  are  Fi-enchnien, 
I  answer :  'Go  into  the  towns,  go  into  the  country,  accost  the 
humblest  among  us  and  relate  to  him  the  events  of  that 
gigantic  struggle  which  has  fixed  the  attenti«m  of  the  world ; 
announce  to  him  that  France  is  c«»nquered ;  then  place  your 
hand  up<»n  his  breast,  and  tell  me  what  can  make  his  heart 
beat  if  it  be  not  love  for  his  country.' " 

Lord  Durham,  coming  innnediately  after  what  was  called  a 
rebellion,  but  was  really  rather  a  war  between  the  two  races 
in  Lower  Canada,  describes  not  only  the  estrangement  of  the 
races  but  their  nmtual  bitterness  as  extreme.  The  bitterness 
has  in  great  measure  passed  away  ;  the  estrangement  remains. 
There  is  very  little  intermarriage ;  marriages  of  Roman 
Catholics  with  Protestants  are  in  fact  interdicted  by  the 
Church  of  Rome.  There  is  hardly  any  s(jcial  intercourse 
either  of  young  or  old.  Lord  Durham  said  that  the  two 
races  meet  in  the  jury-box  only  for  the  utter  subversion  of 
justice.  In  any  political  case,  or  any  case  in  which  an  apj^?al 
can  be  made  to  the  sentiment  of  race,  they  meet  only  for  the 
subversion  of  justice  still :  at  least  a  disagreement  of  the  jury 
is  sure  to  result.  The  politicians  have  to  act  with  British 
colleagues,  with  whom  they  nmst  also  associate.  They  have 
to  speak  English,  ])ecause,  while  French  as  well  as  English  is 
recognised  in  the  Parliament  at  Ottawa,  a  member  speaking 
French  only  cannot  produce  much  effect ;  and  some  of  them, 
Mr.  Laurier  and  Mr.  Chapleau  for  example,  are  among  the 
very  best  English  speakers.  But  constant  intercourse  is  con- 
fined to  the  leaders  ;  the  British  and  Fiench  members  gener- 
ally, even  at  Ottawa,  live  much  apart.  ' 
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Ah  tlui  French  population  in  Quebec  increiweH,  i\u)  HriiJHh 
population  (lecroasoH  ;  it  iH  likely  in  time  to  be  tlii'ust  out  al- 
to^etliei"  from  the  whole  of  the  Province  except  a  <juarter  of 
Montieal.  Tn  the  city  of  Quel)ec  there  are  now,  it  is  Imv 
li(!V(Hl,  rjot  more  than  six  or  seven  thousand  British  remain- 
ing, and,  as  the  shipbuilding  trade  has  Hed  fiom  its  former 
seat,  the  British  element  l^Kjing  bound  up  with  connnerce,  it  is 
lik(!ly  that  the  decline  will  g<j  on.  The  Eastern  T«»wnships  on 
the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence, were  once  entiicly  British,  and 
were  under  English  law,  while  the  rest  of  th(!  Provincf^  was 
inidei"  the  Custom  of  Paris  ;  but  that  district  is  now  rapidly 
passing  into  French  hands.  The  Bishop  has  the  power  of 
creating  aji  ecclesiastical  parish  which  })y  subth^  links  draws 
aft(!r  it  the  civil  and  the  municipal  parish.  The  P>ritish 
far-nrer  is  harassed  l)y  an  increase  of  his  assessnuMit  as  wtdl  as 
by  social  influences  adverse  to  his  peace  and  comfort.  He  is 
soon  ready  to  sell  out,  and  the  Church  advances  money  to 
the  Frenchmen  for  the  purchase  at  an  easy  rate,  which  she 
can  do  with  profit  to  herself,  because  in  the  Frenchman's 
hands  the  farm  becomes  subject  to  tithe  and  Church  repairs. 
One  Protestant  church  after  another  is  closed,  and  in  om 
parish  after  another  French  is  proclaimed  as  the  only  language 
ill  which  the  records  are  to  be  kept.  The  commerce  and 
wealth  of  Montr-eal  are  still  in  British  hands,  the  reactionary 
ecclesiasticism  of  the  French  being  little  propitious  to  com- 
mercial pursuits.  But  conunercial  Montreal  in  French  Quebec 
is  becoming  an  outpost  of  an  alien  territory  ;  pioposals  have 
been  made  for  transferring  it  from  Quebec  to  Ontario,  close 
to  the  border  of  which  it  lies.     Under  the  present  jurisdiction 
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it  runs  no  small  risk  of  being  despoiled  by  the  needy  financiers 
of  a  separate  race,  as  would  Belfast  if  the  taxing  power  in 
Ireland  were  committed  to  Roman  Catholic  and  Celtic  hands. 
Meanwhile  the  British  traders  of  Montreal  think  of  little  but 
their  trade  or  <jf  their  pleasure,  and  make  no  head  against  the 
progress  of  the  foe.  In  truth  to  make  head  something  like  a 
martyr  spirit  is  required,  for  the  Church  can  punish  in  his 
trade  or  profession 'the  man  who  dares  to  show  himself  her 
enemy.  Free  and  bold  voices  are  heard,  but  they  are  few,  and 
the  ears  to  which  they  speak  are  for  the  most  part  closed 
against  anything  which,  by  disturbing  quiet,  might  interfei-e 
%yith  the  intei'ests  of  trade. 

The  less  Ultramontane  element  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  still  holds  its  ground  in  the  Laval  University  at  Que- 
bec, to  which  Liberals  resort,  and  which  has  hitherto  kept 
Jesuit  ascendancy  at  bay.  Protestantism  has  its  flourishiug 
place  of  high  education  in  McGill  University,  at  Montreal, 
while  the  Church  of  Ensjland  has  a  small  Universitv  at  Leii- 
noxville.  Amongst  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  Protestantism 
in  the  Province  is  the  Presbyterian  College  at  Montreal. 

There  are  French  Protestants  in  the  Province  to  the  number, 
it  ii  said,  of  about  10,000.  These  are  by  origin  conv<  ts  from 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  may  be  regarded  with  iutciest,  as  a 
recurrence  of  the  tendency  which  gave  birth  to  the  Huguenots, 
but  seemed  to  have  been  thoroughly  crushed  out  of  existence 
between  Ultrairiontanism  on  the  one  hand  and  Voltaire  on  the 
other.  They  have  produced,  in  the  person  of  Mr*.  Joly,  who 
was  foi'  a  shoi't  time  Provincial  Premier,  the  most  thoroughly 
upright  and  the  most  univei'sally  respected  among  the  public 
men  of  the  Province. 
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The  point  at  which  the  empire  of  the  Church  in  Quebec  and 
the  Jesuit's  ideal  polity  are  most  threatened,  is  the  junction 
with  the  American  Republic,  produced  by  the  overflow,  al- 
leady  noticed,  oi  the  French  population  into  the  north-eastern 
States  of  the  Union.  This  exodus  the  Church,  while  she 
deplores  and  dreads  it,  is  constantly  augmenting,  both  by  hei* 
encouragement  of  early  marriages  and  by  her  own  absorption 
of  wealth.  She  may  send  hei'  priests  with  the  exiles  and  try 
to  extend  her  reign  of  childlike  submission  and  uninquiring 
faith  ovei'  Massachusetts  ;  but  in  this  she  will  not  succeed. 
Xoi-  will  she  be  able  to  prevent  the  c<mnection  between  the 
French  from  being  the  conduit  of  American  ideas  fatal  to 
faith  and  tithes.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Quebec 
itself  there  are  sectional  divisions  which  may  some  day  lead 
to  rupture,  while  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  age  being 
what  they  are,  the  Parti  Kouye  is  not  likely  to  decrease. 
There  are  those  who  suspect  that  even  M.  Mercier  himself  is 
less  narrow  in  his  convictions  than  from  his  public  utterances 
has  appeared.  His  power,  while  we  write,  is  in  jeopardy,  and 
if  he  falls  it  is  hard  to  say  what  will  immediately  succeed. 
But  it  is  to  the  exodus  that  we  may  look  almost  with  cer- 
tainty foi"  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Testimony  differs  as  to 
the  i)iesent  tendencies  of  the  French  Canadians  in  Massachu- 
s(!tts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  Home  say  that  they 
t'orm  settlements  by  themselves  and  cling  to  their  language 
and  religion.  Others  say  that  they  lose  their  nationality,  in- 
sensibly throw  off  the  influence  <»f  the  priests,  become  good 
.Viiieri(;an  citizens  with  a  consei'vative  character,  and  form  a 
(oLiiilerpoise  to  the    li'ish.     Something,  probably,  for  the  time 
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depends  ou  the  eiiviionment  and  the  employer.  But  in  the 
end  the  mighty  influences  of  the  English-speaking  connnon- 
wealth  which  endures  no  bilingualism  and  has  already  absorbed 
such  masses  of  foreign  population,  will  prevail. 

Jesuitism,  now  dominant  in  Quebec,  l)eing  accustomed  to 
action  tlie  field  of  the  world,  seems  to  set  less  store  on  a  nar- 
row though  safe  seclusion  than  the  Old  Gallican  Church  of 
Quebec,  and  to  be  willing  to  join  the  Roman  Catholicism  of 
the  United  States  in  a  grand  attempt  to  win  the  continent  for 
,  Rome.  A  Jesuit  has  spcjken  in  favour  of  political  union  with 
the  United  States,  and  a  Jesuit  seldom  speaks  for  himself 
alone. 

Meantime,  the  French  in  the  United  States  remain  in  close 
comnmnicati<^)n  with  those  who  are  left  at  home.  New  France 
stretches  across  the  line,  the  section  on  the  American  side, 
amounts  to  two-sevenths  at  least  and  is  always  increasing, 
especially  since  the  pressure  of  the  new  American  tariff  has 
been  felt  by  the  small  farmers  of  Quebec.  Let  those  who 
dream  of  a  war  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  ponder 
this  fact,  and  remember  that  they  would  have  to  call  upon  one 
part  of  New  France  to  take  arms  in  a  liritish  quarrel  against 
the  other  part. 

At  Montreal,  there  is  a  lai'ge  settlement  of  Irish,  who  shoAv 
their  clannish  tendency  by  dwelling  together  in  a  quarter 
called  Griflintown.  In  the  relations  between  the  Irish  and 
the  French  Catholic,  difference  of  race,  sharpened  by  in- 
dustrial competition,  seems  to  predominate  over  identity  of  re- 
ligion, to  the  advantage  of  the  British  Protestants,  whom  the 
combined  force  would  overthrcjw. 
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Ontario,  formerly  Upper  Canada,  and  better  designated  as 
British  Canada,  was  the  nucleus  and  is  the  core  of  the  Con- 
federation. It  will  be  seen  on  the  map,  running  out  between 
Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie  on  one  side,  and  Lake  Huron 
and  the  Georgian  Bay  on  the  other,  Windsor  on  its  extreme 
point  being  almost  a  suburb  of  Detroit,  though  separated  from 
that  city  by  the  Detroit  river.  That  great  tongue  of  land  is 
its  garden,  but  it  has  also  fruitful  fields  along  the  Upper  St. 
Lawrence.  It  reaches  far  back  into  a  wilder  and  more  arctic 
country,  rich,  however,  in  timber,  and  still  richer  in  minerals. 
The  minerals  would  yield  gre.at  wealth  if  only  the  treasure- 
house  in  which  an  evil  policy  keeps  them  locked  could  be 
opened  by  the  key  of  free-ti'ade.  "Ricli  by  nature,  poor  by 
policy,"  might  be  written  over  Canada's  door.  Rich  she 
would  be  if  she  were  allowed  to  embrace  her  destiny  and  be  a 
part  of  her  own  continent ;  poor,  comparatively  at  least,  she  is 
ill  sti'iving  to  remain  a  part  of  Europe.  At  present  the  great 
industry  of  Ontario  is  farming.  It  is  so  still,  in  spite  of  the 
desperate  efforts  of  protectionist  legislators  to  force  her  to 
become  a  manufacturing  country  without  coal.  The  farmers 
are  usually  freeholdei's,  but  leaseholders  are  growing  more 
coiiiinon.  Not  a  few  of  the  farms  arr>  mortgaged,  as  are  a 
good  many  of  the  farms  in  the  United  States.  Let  this  be 
noted  l>y  those  who  fancy   that  to  make  a  happy  common- 
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wealth  they  have  only  to  ch)  away  with  landlords  and  divide 
the  land  among  small  proprietoi's.  The  mortgagee  is  a  land- 
lord who  never  resides,  nevei*  helps  the  tenant,  never  I'educes 
the  rent.  Much  of  the  money,  however,  borrowed  in  Ontario, 
has  been  spent  in  clearing  or  improving  farms  in  a  new 
country,  and  has  proved  an  excellent  investment  for  the  bor- 
rower. The  farms  are  generally  from  one  to  two  hundred 
acres.  The  Canadian  i  farmer  works  with  his  own  hands, 
unlike  the  British  farmer  on  a  large  farm  who  rides  about  and 
watches  his  men  work.  If  he  has  not  sons  to  help  him  he 
hires  a  labourei*,  who  gets  good  wages,  and  lives  with  the 
farmer  and  his  family,  thus  rising  a  step  in  life  ;  for  in  Eng- 
land the  farmer  is  now  usually  too  umch  a  gentleman,  and  his 
wife  is  far  too  nmch  a  lady,  to  live  with  the  labourer.  The 
system  in  Canada,  however,  has  of  late  been  changing,  and 
lalwurers'  cottages  are  beginning  to  be  built.  The  labour- 
saving  machines,  which  are  among  the  wonderful  pi-oducts  of 
American  invention,  and  of  which  the  self-binder  is  the  para- 
gon, save  the  farmer  much  hire  of  men.  Canada  flatters 
herself  that  she  is  ahead  of  England  in  their  use.  Nowhere 
probably  on  this  continent  is  the  farming  high  ;  the  land 
having  hitherto  been  almndant,  the  farmer  has  preferred  to 
work  out  his  farm  and  move  on.  Thus  the  yield  in  some  dis-  | 
tricts  has  decreased  ;  it  is  said  also  that  the  crops  liave  suffered 
by  the  clearing  of  the  land,  which  exposes  them  to  the  cold 
winds.  In  a  new  country  there  is  a  general  tendency  to 
lavishness  antl  waste  ;  trees  have  been  recklessly  cut  down, 
and  replanting  has  Ijeen  neglected.  Hitherto  the  chief  pro 
aucts  have  been   wheat  and  barley  ;  but  a  deluge  of  grain  is 
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now  ]M»urin^  down  froni  the  North-West,  wliiln  tin*  McKinley 
Act,  if  it  stands,  will  shut  out  the  barley  from  the  American 
market ;  and  the  Canadian  farmer  is  turning  his  thoughts  to 
cattle,  which  in  this  climate  are  free  from  disease.  The  aspect 
of  the  farm-houses  and  farms  in  Ontario  will  show  even  the 
passing  traA^eller  that  agriculture  has  prospered,  though  just 
now  it  is  depressed  and  the  value  of  farm  property  has  gone 
The  Canadian  farmer,  however,  to  earn  his  living  out 


down. 


of  the  land  has  to  work  hard  and  to  bargain  hard.  Perhaps 
to  the  English  gentleman  who  turns  farmer  in  Canada  the 
second  is  almost  as  unfamiliar  as  the  first.  The  season  of  the 
Canadian  farmer's  hardest  work  is  the  short  and  hot  summer 
by  which  his  crops  are  brought  rapidly  on.  In  the  winter  he 
carries  his  grain  to  market  in  his  sleigh  over  the  good  roads 
which  the  snow  then  makes  for  him,  looks  after  his  cattle,  or 
gets  his  implements  into  order,  and  has  more  time  for  rest  and 
social  enjoyment.  Of  social  enjoyment,  however,  his  measure 
is  far  too  small.  His  diet  is  not  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be  ; 
jiartly  because  he  cannot  bear  to  keep  for  himself  anything 
that  his  farm  produces  if  it  will  fetch  a  good  price  ;  partly 
because  his  cookery  is' vile.  So  say  those  who  know  him  best. 
Fried  pork,  bread  ill-baked,  heavy  pies,  coarse  and  strong  green 
tea,  account  for  the  advertisements  of  pills  which  everywhere 
meet  the  eye,  and  perhaps  in  part  for  the  increase  of  lunacy. 
From  liquor,  however,  the  Canadian  farmer  abstains.  He  has 
l)ecome  temperate  without  coercive  law,  and  for  him  prohibi- 
tion is  an  impertinence.  He  is  altogether  a  moral  man  and  a 
good  citizen,  honest,  albeit  close,  as  indeed  he  needs  to  ))e,  in 
Ills  dealings.     He  supports  his  minister  and  his  schoolmaster. 
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though  both  perhaps  on  a  rather  slender  pittance.  Such  is  the 
basis  of  society  in  British  Canada.  Apparently  it  is  sound. 
The  agrarian  revolutionist,  at  all  events,  has  little  chance  of 
disturbing  a  community  of  substantial  freeholders,  each  of 
them  tilling  the  land  which  his  father  or  his  not  very  remote 
ancestor  won,  not  from  a  subjugated  race  with  the  Norman 
swoi*d,  but  from  the  wilderness  with  the  axe  and  the  plough. 
Where  the  basis  of  society  is  sound,  we  can  afford  to  think 
and  speak  freely  about  the  rest. 

In  British  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States,  we  see  that  the 
world  gets  on  without  the  squire  or  any  part  of  the  manorial 
system.  In  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  rich  live  in 
cities  ;  they  have  no  country  houses  ;  they  go  in  summer  to 
watering-places  on  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  more  com- 
monly in  the  United  States,  to  the  cottages  which  stud  the 
shores  and  islets  of  the  Muskoka  Lakes,  or  to  Europe.  Not 
that  the  total  absence  of  the  manorial  system  does  not  make 
itself  felt  in  American  civilization.  Wealth,  at  all  events,  is 
the  worse  for  having  no  rural  duties. 

A  yeoman  proprietor  of  one  or  two  hundred  acres,  let  the 
agrarian  refoimers  of  England  observe,  is  not  a  peasant  pro- 
prietor or  of  kin  to  the  peasant  characters  of  Zola.  Let  them 
observe  also  that  America  has  been  organized  for  the  system 
from  the  beginning.  In  England  to  introduce  peasant  pro- 
prietorship you  would  have  to  pull  down  all  the  farm  buildings 
and  build  anew  for  the  small  holdings.  In  France  you  had 
only  to  burn  the  chateaux.  ^ 

In  this  fundamental  respect  of  yeoman  proprietorship,  with- 
out a  landed  gentry,  the  structure  of  society  in  British  Canada 
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is  idoiitii'Jil  with  its  structure  in  the  United  States,  It  is 
identical  in  all  fundamental  respects.  Canjuiian  sentunent 
may  be  free  from  the  revolutionary  tin<j;e  and  the  tendency  to 
indiscriminate  sympathy  with  rebellion,  unhappily  contracted 
by  American  sentiment  in  the  contest  with  George  III.  ;  but 
it  is  not  less  thoroughly  democratic.  In  everything  the 
pleasure  and  convenience  of  the  masses  aro  consulted.  In 
politics  everybody  bows  the  knee  to  the  peo})le.  Where  there 
is  wealth  thei'e  will  be  social  distinctions,  and  opulence  even 
at  Toronto  sometimes  ventures  to  put  a  cockade  in  the  coach- 
man's hat.  Titled  visitors  who  come  either  to  Canada  or  to 
the  United  States  have  too  much  reason  to  know  that  the 
worship  of  rank  is  personal,  and  can  survive  under  any  social 
system.  But  aristociacy  is  a  hateful  word  to  the  Canadian  as 
well  as  to  the  American  ear.  It  is  politically  a  word  where- 
with to  conjure  liackwards.  Any  exhibition  of  the  tendency 
would  be  fatal  to  an  aspirant.  If  a  citizen  has  a  pedigree, 
leal  or  factitious,  he  must  be  content  to  feed  his  eyes  on  it  as 
it  hangs  on  his  own  wall. 

Wealth  everywhere  is  power,  and  everywhere  to  a  certain 
extent  commands  social  position.  This  is  the  case  in  Toronto 
and  the  other-  cities  of  J>ritish  Canada.  But  wealth  in  Toron- 
to society  has  not  everything  quite  its  own  wa^ .  There  is  a 
circle,  as  there  is  a  circle  even  at  New  York,  wliich  it  does 
not  entirely  connnand.  Nor  does  a  young  mari  forfeit  his 
social  position  by  taking  to  any  reputable  calling.  In  that 
resp(^ct  we  have  decidedly  improved  on  the  sentiment  of  the 
Old  World. 

One  sign  of  tlie   pervading   democratic    sentiment  is  the 
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sni'vani  difficulty,  about  wliich  a  mntipual  wail  fioui  tl>p  mis 
tresses  of  households  fills  the  social  air.  The  inexperience  of 
masters  and  mistresses  who  have  themselves  risen  from  the 
ranks,  the  dulness  of  small  households  which  makes  servants 
restless,  and  the  rate  of  wages  in  other  employments,  may  in 
part  be  the  causes  of  this  ;  but  the  main  cause  probably  is  the 
ilemocratic  dislike  of  service.  Rarely,  if  ever,  will  you  see  a 
native  American  sei'vant,  and  in  Canada  the  domestics  are 
chiefly  immigrants.  The  work  in  the  factory  may  be  much 
harder,  and  the  treatment  less  kind  than  in  the  household  ; 
generally  they  are  ;  but  the  hours  of  work  over,  the  girl  calls 
no  one  mistress,  and  she  can  do  what  she  likes  in  the  evenings 
and  on  Sundays.  In  the  household  the  democratic  scorn  of 
service  is  unpleasantly  apt  to  display  itself  by  mutiny.  Ladies 
complain  that  the  parts  of  mistress  and  sei-vant  are  reversed, 
and  that  it  is  the  servant  who  requires  a  character  of  the  mis- 
tress* People  begin  to  wonder  how  the  relation  is  to  be  kept 
up,  and  they  talk  of  flats,  hotels,  and  restaurants,  a  recourse 
to  which  would  be  very  injurious  to  domestic  life  and  affection. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  children  of  families  may  have 
again,  as  they  did  in  former  days,  to  help  in  the  housework. 
They  would  probably  like  anything  which  gave  vent  to  their 
bodily  energies  almost  as  well  as  play.  Dishonesty,  on  the 
other  hand,  among  domestics  appears  to  be  rai'e,  and  Cana- 
dian servants  are  less  punctilious  than  English  servants 
about  mixing  different  kinds  of  work.  Another  unattractive 
display  of  the  democratic  spirit  is  the  behaviour,  in  cities  at 
least,  of  the  lower  class  of  Canadian  boys,  of  which  even  the 
most  silver-tongued  of  governors-general  could  not  bring  himself 
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a  recourse 


to  speak  with  praise.     Neither  the  8ch<M>lmastor  nor  anylx)dy    ' 
else  dares  effectually  to  correct  the  young   ci>,izenfi.     Some- 
thin<?  may  perhaps  he  due  to  the  extensive  and  increasing  em- 
ployment,  from  economical  motives,   of  women  as  teachers. 
There  are  those  at  least  who  think  that  this  practice  is  not 
favourable    to   subordination  or  to  the  cultivation  of   some 
manly  points  of  character;   while  others  contend  that  the 
•rentier  influence  is  the  stronger.     The  question  as  to  the  effect 
likely  to  be  produced  on  the  character  of  a  nation  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  schoolmistress  for  the  schoolmaster  is  at  all 
events  worthy  of  consideration.      Apart  however  from  any 
special  cause,  no  one  can  be  surprised  at  hearing  that  in  a  new 
and  crude  democracy  there  is  a  want  of  respect  for  authority, 
and  of  courage  in  exercising  it,  which  makes  itself  felt  thi-ough- 
out  the  social  frame,  and  on  which  the  young  rowdy  learns 
to  presuir  i. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  in  the  democratic  hemisphere 
fustian  wouid  at  first  be  inclined  to  take  its  revenge  on  broad- 
cloth for  the  predominance  of  broadcloth  in  the  Old  World. 
Roughness  of  this  kind,  with  the  servant  difficulty  and  the 
boy  anarchy,  are  the  joltings  in  the  car  of  human  progress  on 
its  road  to  the  glorious  era  of  perfect  order  and  civilization, 
combined  with  perfect  equality,  which  the  generation  after 
next  will  see.     Meantime  the  general  texture  and  habits  of 
society  are  not  easily  changed.     The  social  ways  of  man,  his 
social  distinctions  and  his  social  courtesies,  are  still  much  the 
same  in  British  panada  and  the  United  States  that  they  are 
in  Old  England. 

A  city  in  British  Canada  differs  in  no  respect  from  an 
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American  city  of  tiie  second  class.  It  is  laid  t>ut  in  stral^lit 
streets  crossing  each  otiier  at  riglit  angles,  with  trams  for  the 
street  car,  the  family  chariot  of  democracy,  which  by  carry- 
ing the  working  man  easily  to  and  from  his  work  enal)les  him 
to  live  in  the  suburbs,  where  he  gets  a  better  house  and 
l)etter  aii'.  Noi-  does  city  life  in  Canada  differ  from  that  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  equally  commercial,  and  though  the 
scale  is  smaller  than  that  of  Wall  Street  the  strain  is  almost 
as  great.  People  are  glad  to  escape  to  the  freshness  of  some- 
thing like  primitive  life  on  a  Muskoka  islet,  or  even  to  get 
more  entirely  rid  of  civilization  and  its  cares  by  "  camping 
out "  on  a  lake  side.  Of  late  there  has  been  in  Canada  as 
elsewhere  a  great  rush  of  population  to  the  cities.  Toronto 
has  grown  with  astonishing  rapidity  at  the  expense  of  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages,  most  of  which  are  either  stationary 
or  declining,  and  fortunes  have  been  made  by  speculations  in 
city  lands.  The  cause  of  this  is  believed  to  be  partly  educa- 
tion, especially  the  more  ambitious  education  given  at  the 
High  Schools,  which  certainly  breeds  a  distaste  for  farm 
work.  Another  cause  is  the  railway,  which  brings  the  people 
to  the  cities  first  to  shop  or  see  exhibitions,  and,  when  they 
have  thus  tasted  of  city  pleasures  and  shows,  to  live.  The 
passion  for  amusement  and  excitement  grows  in  Canada  as 
fast  as  elsewhere.  Railways,  moreover,  have  killed  or  reduced 
some  country  employments,  such  as  those  of  carriers  and  inn- 
keepers. This  tendency  to  city  life  is  universal,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  what  is  universal  is  not  likely  to  be  evil.  But 
the  people  cannot  afford  to  be  so  well  housed  in  the  city  as 
they  are  in  the  village ;  their  children  grow  up  in  worse  air, 
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physical  atid  moral ;  and  though  they  have  more  of  crowd  and 
hustle  they  have  really  less  of  social  life,  because  in  the 
villaj^e  they  all  know  each  other,  while  in  the  city  they  do  not 
know  their  next-door  neighlxjur.  In  the  cities  the  people  will 
he  brought  under  political  influences  different  from  those  of 
the  country,  and  a  change  of  political  character,  with  corres- 
ponding conseijuences  to  the  coinnionwealth,  can  hardly  fail  to 
ensue. 

The  learned  professions,  and  not  only  the  learned  piofes- 
sions  but  all  the  callings  above  manual  labour,  such  as  those 
of  clerks  and  of  assistants  in  stores,  are  almost  as  much  over- 
stocked in  Canada  as  they  are  in  the  United  States.  An 
advertisement  for  a  secretary  at  £140  a  year  brings  seventy- 
two  applications.  Let  young  Englishmen  who  think  of 
emigrating  note  this.  There  has  been  many  a  sad  case  of  dis- 
appointment. We  have  had  educated  gentlemen,  when  they 
had  spent  what  they  had  brought  with  them,  reduced  to 
manual  labour,  happy  if  they  could  get  that.  '  > 

The  Public  School  system  in  Canada  is  much  the  same  as  in 
the  United  States,  and  as  in  the  United  States  is  regarded  as 
the  sheet  anchor  of  democracy.  The  Primary  Schools  are  free; 
at  the  High  Schools  a  small  fee  as  a  rule  is  paid.'  At  the 
University  of  Toronto  the  fees  paid  for  instruction  are  small, 
but  the  youth  during  his  course  has  to  board  himself,  so  that 
except  to  the  people  of  the  University  town  the  education 
cannot  be  said  to  be  free.  If  it  were  we  should  be  in  danger 
of  having  a  population  of  penniless  and  socialistic  graduates. 

'  The  trustees  have  the  option  of  remitting  the  fee,  and  this  is  com- 
monly done  as  a  reward  for  proficiency  in  the  public  school. 
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As  it  is,  th«r»>  are  moni  Uian  fjrailuatoN  (tnftugh.  Tn  the  ciiy 
of  Toronto  '.1  one  year  $600,000  W(ire  levied  for  Public 
►Schools,  including  tlie  expenditure  on  .sites,  buildings,  and 
repairs,  besides  tiie  sum  expended  on  Hi^h  Schools  and  Separ- 
ate Schools,  amounting;  to  nearly  $100,000  nioi'e.  (iruniblers 
then  V)e^an  to  challenge  the  principle  of  the  system,  and  to 
ask  why  the  man  who  has  one  chiUl  or  none  shouhl  be  made 
to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  the  man  who  has  six,  when  three- 
fourths  probably  of  the  people  who  use  the  schools  are  able  to 
pay  for  themselves.  Is  it  to  be  assumed,  they  say,  that  every 
man  has  a  right  to  bring  as  many  childien  as  he  pleases  into 
the  world,  and  to  have  them  educated  at  the  expense  of  his 
neighbours?  The  answer  is  that  with  a  popular  suffrage 
ignorance  is  dangerous  to  the  connnon wealth.  Uiduckily 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  of  the  class  likely  to  be  danger- 
ous a  good  many  escape  the  operation  oi  the  system.  It 
appeared  from  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  for 
1889,  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  not  in  school  at 
all,  while  of  those  on  the  register  the  attendance  was  not  more 
than  half  the  roll.  The  attendance  is  higher  in  cities  than  it 
is  in  the  country,  where  the  weather  in  the  winter  season 
is  a  serious  obstacle ;  but  in  the  cities  and  towns  it 
is  only  about  60  per  cent.  Attendance  is  legally  com- 
pulsory, but  the  law  is  a  dead  letter  ;  nor  is  the  well-to-do 
artisan  anxious  to  have  the  ragged  waif  in  the  school  at  his 
child's  side.  In  the  New  England  of  early  days,  the  lirst 
and  classical  seat  of  the  system,  the  Common  School,  would 
answer  strictly  to  its  name.  It  would  be  really  common  to  a 
group  of  families,  all  of  whom  might  take  a  personal  interest 
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in  it.  This  wouUl  hi'  a  different  thing  from  a  great  Htate 
iMHrhiiic  maintaiiH((l  hy  taxing  the  whole  cinninunity  for  the 
iMMK'tit  erf  a  certain  portion  of  it,  taking  education  entirely 
out  of  the  hands  of  patentH  and  extingiUHhing,  an  it  muHt,  the 
MfMse.  oi  j)arental  duty  in  that  respect.  In  American  conimon- 
w«'altliN,  however,  the  system  of  free  education,  expedient  or 
irK^xpedient,  just  or  unjust,  is,  apparently,  a  fixture.  But 
British  statesmen  had  better  intjuire  befoi-e  they  take  the 
lea*^).  Home  people,  it  seems,  propose  to  give  not  only  free 
»iduc»'-tion  but  free  breakfasts.  Bribeiy  in  the  old  days  of 
lorruption  was  petty  ;  now  it  is  being  raised  in  scale  and  dig- 
nity by  demagogues  who  V)ribe  whole  classes  out  of  the  public 
funds.  When  it  is  understcMxl  that  instead  of  earning  and 
saving  you  may  vote  yourself  the  earnings  and  savings  of  other 
people,  industry  will  lose  some  of  its  charm. 

The  Public  ScIhioIs,  saving  the  Separate  Schools  for  Roman 
Catholics,  are  secular.  To  satisfy  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
people  some  passages  of  Scripture  of  an  undogmatic  character 
are  lead  without  connnent.  This  in  strictness  is  a  deviation 
from  the  secular  principle  ;  thoroughgoing  secularists  object, 
and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy  on  the  subject. 
The  practice  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  moral  ccnle 
of  the  comnmnity  is  a  necessai'y  part  of  education,  and  that 
the  ethics  (»f  the  CJospel,  apart  from  anything  dogmatic,  are 
still  the  moT'al  code  of  the  community.  Clergymen  are  by 
law  allowed  access  at  certain  himrs,  but  this  privilege  is  not 
used.  The  organ  of  religious  education  is  the  Sunday  School. 
C)f  these  there  are  said  to  be  in  Ontario  nearly  4,000,  more 
than  half  of  the  number  being  Methodists,    vith  40,000  un- 
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paid  teachers.     The  Sunday   School  is   made   attractive   by 
entertainments,  picnics,  and  excursions. 

The  New  World  has  produced  no  important ,  novelty  in 
religion.  Universalism,  the  only  new  sect  of  importance,  is 
but  Methodism  with  eternal  punishment  left  out.  Upon  that 
doctrine  in  almost  all  the  Churches,  as  well  of  Canada  as  of 
the  United  States,  the  humanitarianism  of  democracy  htas 
acted  as  a  solvent.  Perhaps  the  Presbyterian  Church  should 
be  excepted.  At  least,  a  very  emint  nt  preacher  of  that  church 
in  Toronto,  who  had  breathed  a  doubt  some  years  ago,  was 
compelled  to  explain,  after  a  debate  in  Knox  Church,  which 
recalled  the  debates  of  the  primitive  councils.  The  two 
Presbyterian  Churches  had  just  united,  but  their  distinctive 
characters  were  still  visible,  like  those  of  two  streams  which 
have  run  together  yet  not  perfectly  commingled,  and  the  men 
of  the  Free  Kirk  exceeded  those  of  the  Old  Kirk  in  orthodox 
rigour.  Freedom  from  an  Establishment  begets  tolerance  as 
well  as  equality  :  the  co-operatioTi  of  the  ministers,  of  all 
Pi'otestant  Churches  at  least,  in  good  works  is  almost  enforced 
by  public  opinion  ;  dogmatic  differences  are  softened  or  for- 
gotten, and  among  the  masses  of  the  laity  practically  dis 
appeal".  There  is  even  talk  of  Christian  union.  Old-standing 
organisations,  with  the  interests  attached  to  them,  are  in  the 
way  ;  but  economy  may  in  time  enforce,  if  not  union,  some 
arrangement  which,  by  a  fiiendly  division  of  the  spiritual 
field,  shall  enable  a  village,  which  neither  knows  nor  cares 
anything  about  dogma,  to  feed  one  pastor  instead  of  starving 
three.  Of  the  Pi'otestant  Churches  in  Ontario,  the  largest 
and  moi3t  spreading  is  Metht>dism,  strong  in  its  combination 
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of  a  powerful  clergy  with  a  democratic  participation  of  all 
members  in  church  work  ;  strong  also  in  its  retention  of  the 
circuit  system,  which  saves  it  from  the  troubles  sometimes 
bred  in  other  voluntary  churches  by  the  restlessness  of  con- 
gregations which  grow  weary  of  hearing  the  same  preacher. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  is  that  of  the  Scotch,  here,  as  every- 
where, a  thrifty,  wise,  and  powerful  clan.  The  Baptists  also 
maintain  their  ground  by  their  austere  and  scriptural  purity, 
though  the  great  principle  of  which  they  were  the  first  cham- 
pions j'nd  martyrs,  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State, 
is  no  longer  in  much  need  of  champions  or  in  any  need  of 
martyrs.  Amidst  the  growing  indifference  atx)ut  dogma,  the 
question  between  infant  and  adult  baptism  would  not  in  itself 
be  enough  to  support  a  church.  The  Anglican  Church  in 
Canada,  as  in  England,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  two  churches 
—one  Protestant,  the  other  neo-Catholic — under  the  same 
roof.  The  two  live  in  uneasy  union,  and  hard  is  the  part  of 
their  Bis  .p.  They  are  held  together  by  a  body  of  laity  un- 
speculative  and  attached  to  the  Prayer  Book.  Neo-Catholi- 
cism  gains  ground  fast  among  the  clergy  ;  even  a  college 
founded  by  Low  Churchmen  to  stem  the  current  finds  itself 
turning  out  High  Churchmen.  The  Mass,  the  confessional, 
the  monastic  system,  Protestants  say,  are  creeping  in.  Still 
the  English  oi  the  wealthier  class,  whatever  their  opinions, 
generally  adhere  to  their  old  Church ;  so  do  the  English  of  the 
poorest  class,  who  are  unused  to  paying  for  their  relig'Oii,  and 
among  whom  the  Anglican  clergy  are  very  active.  All  the 
Protestant  churches,  even  that  of  the  Baptists,  have  relaxed 
their  Puritanism  pf  fpyw  £w;i<;l  be90]»e  ^?thet^(? :  c^iwvch  arghi- 
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tecfcure,  music,  flowers,  have  generally  been  introduced.  The 
metropolitan  church  of  the  Methodists  at  Toronto  is  a  Cathe 
dral.  There  is  a  tendency  also  in  preaching  to  become  lively,  per- 
haps sensational.  The  most  crowded  church  on  Sunday  evenings 
in  Toronto  is  one  in  which  the  preacher  handles  the  topics  of  the 
day  with  the  freedom  of  the  platform  and  amidst  frequent  ap- 
plause and  laughter.  Social  pleasure,  moreover,  is  in  increasing 
measure  combined  with  the  religious  object,  and  the  school- 
room or  basement  of  the  church  becomes  the  parlour  for  con- 
gregational tea-parties,  lectures,  and  concerts.  Somewhat 
ominous  perhaps  to  faith  is  this  growing  demand  for  baits  and 
side-shows.  The  Church  cf  Rome  stands  apart  with  the  Ency- 
clical and  Syllabus  in  her  hand,  waiting  till  the  time  for  put 
ting  them  in  execution  shall  arrive.  In  Ontario  she  is  mainly 
the  church  of  the  Irish,  the  race  which  is  now  nearly  her  last 
hope.  She  does  not  appear  to  gain  by  conversion.  She  must  be 
gaining,  however,  in  wealth,  for  her  churches  and  convents  con 
tinue  to  rise.  Her  prelates  affect  hierarchical  state,  go  about  in 
the  insignia  of  their  order,  and  claim  a  social  rank  as  princes 
or  nobles  of  a  Universal  Church,  which  the  other  clergies  are 
now  inclined  to  challenge.  In  Ontario  she  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  for  herself  Separate  Schools  supported  by  the  State, 
Upon  this  question,  also,  issue  is  about  to  be  joined.  Apart 
from  ecclesiastical  pi'etensions,  and  the  desire  to  make  the 
child  a  churchman  tirst  and  a  citizen  afterwards,  there  seems 
to  be  no  justification  for  the  privilege.  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
dren attend  public  schools  in  the  districts  where  their  sect  is 
not  numerous  enough  to  claim  a  division  of  the  rates,  without 
the  slightest  prejudice  to  their  religion.      There  is  no  feeling 
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wliatever  against  Roman  Catholicism  apart  from  the  feeling 
jigaiiist  pi'iestly  domination  or  aggression,  while  in  politics  the 
(Jliurch  is  only  too  strong.  A  Protestant  holding  high  offices 
lias  been  seen  on  his  knee  before  a  Cardinal.  Orangeism  itself 
in  Canada  is  political,  not  religious  ;  it  still  carries  in  its  pro- 
cessions the  effigy  of  William  of  Orange  ;  but  it  is  a  bulwark 
not  of  Protestantism,  but  of  a  Tory  Government  ;  and  it  goes 
to  the  poll  and  is  fed  at  the  same  party -table  with  the  Roman 
Catholic,  and  even  with  the  Ultramontane.  North  America 
lias  had  no  Torquemada  or  Alexander  Borgia,  and  has  not 
bejn  the  scene  of  priestly  persecution  or  of  papal  crime. 

Tn  the  streets  of  Toronto  the  drum  of  the  Salvation  Army 
is  still  heard.  Other  revivals  have  for  the  most  part  quickly 
passed  away,  but  this  endures.  So  far,  at  all  events,  it  has  in 
it  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity,  that  it  points  the  road  to 
excellence  and  happiness  not  through  the  reform  of  others, 
much  less  through  dynamite,  blood,  and  havoc,  but  through 
self-reform. 

Wherever  books  find  their  way,  criticism  and  scepticism 
must  now  go  with  them.  There  is  in  Toronto  an  Agnostic 
circle,  active-minded  and  militant.  What  is  at  work  in  minds 
beyond  that  circle  nobody  can  tell.  But  there  is  no  falling 
off  in  the  outward  signs  of  religion.  Churches  are  built  as 
fast  as  the  city  gi'ows  ;  their  costliness  as  well  as  their  num- 
ber increases,  and  they  are  wonderfully  well  lilled.  Sunday 
is  pretty  strictly  kept,  though  there  is  an  agitation  for  Sunday 
street  cars,  and  the  strong  Sabbatarians  have  failed  to  put 
ilown  Sunday  boats.  With  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  Am- 
t'l'ican  continent  this  appearance  not  only  of  undiminished  Imt 
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of  increased  life  in  the  Churches,  while  free  inquiry  is  making 
inroads,  of  which  those  who  read  cannot  help  being  conscious, 
on  old  beliefs,  is  an  enigma  which  the  result  alone  can  solve. 
Revision  of  creeds  is  in  the  air,  and  it  is  probable  that  among 
the  laity  of  all  the  Protestant  Churches  there  has  been  formed 
a  sort  of  Christian  Theism  in  which  many,  without  formulat- 
ing it,  repose.  The  tide  of  scepticism  does  not  beat  so  fiercely 
Tjgainst  Free  Churches  as  against  an  Establishment.  To  sup- 
pose that  all  the  religion  is  hollow  or  mere  custom  would  be 
absurd.  We  mjst  conclude  that  people  in  general  still  find 
comfort  in  worship.  Noif  can  it  be  doubted  that  belief  in  God 
and  in  conscience  as  the  voice  of  God  is  still  the  general  foun- 
dation of  Canadian  morality. 
/  With  the  British  are  mingled  in  Ontario  a  large  number  of 
!  Irish,  who,  as  in  the  United  States  and  everywhere  else,  cling 
to  the  cities,  follow  the  priest  to  the  third  generation,  band 
together,  do  a  great  deal  of  the  political  as  well  as  of  the 
liquor  trade,  and  cherish  a  hatred  of  England  not  so  bitter,  at 
least  not  so  violent  in  its  manifestations,  as  that  which  is 
cherished  by  their  race  in  the  United  States.  There  are  also 
Scotch-Irish,  whose  ways  are  those  of  the  Scotch.  There  is  a 
settlement  of  Germans  in  Waterloo  county  who  remain  Ger- 
man, and  make  excellent  farmers  and  citizens,  though  they 
would  vote  against  the  prohibition  of  lager.  Gaelic  is  still 
spoken  in  Highland  settlements.  There  is  a  French  settle- 
ment in  Essex  countyj  beside  the  Detroit  river,  a  relic  of  the 
era  of  old  French  fur-trading  and  adventure.  Before  the  fall 
of  slavery,  Canada  was  the  asylum  of  the  fugitive  slave,  as  w.is 
made  kupwu  to  the  wcrld  by  the  f^^wous  gase  of  Anderson  th^ 
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slave  who  had  killed  a  man  in  escaping  from  bondage,  and 
whose  extradition  when  demanded  was  refused,  or  at  least 
evaded,  by  the  Canadian  Courts,  the  Home  Government  show- 
ing its  resolution  to  support  Canada  in  upholding  the  right  of 
asylum.  Hence  there  are  in  Canada  a  number  of  negroes,  of 
whom  some  have  done  well,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  of  race 
and  climate,  and  one  has  attained  wealth  by  an  invention. 
Since  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  however,  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency among  Canadian  negroes  to  return  to  the  warmer  cli- 
mate. There  are  scatterings  of  other  races,  the  last  arrival 
being  the  Italian  with  his  grinding  organ,  and,  we  hope,  with- 
out his  knife.  The  increase  of  wealth  and  speculation  has  not 
failed  to  attract  the  Jew,  who  brings  with  him  his  tribal  ex- 
clusiveness,  his  tribal  code,  his  tribal  ways  in  trade.  If  there 
is  a  feeling  against  him  here  it  is  not  religious,  for  on  the  Am- 
erican continent,  while  open  irreligion  still  gives  oiFence,  each 
man  is  free  in  every  respect  to  choose  his  own  religion.  Fugi- 
tive Jews  from  Russia  and  Poland  are  now  unhappily  begin- 
ning to  arrive. 

In  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Province,  a  non-British  element 
of  a  more  ominous  kind  appears.  The  French  population  of 
Quebec  is  overflowing  that  district  and  has  already  in  two  or 
three  counties  almost  supplanted  the  British.  It  introduces 
its  own  ecclesiastical  system,  and  imports  its  own  language 
into  the  pul)lic  schools.  Opposition  has  been  aroused,  and  the 
advance  of  the  French  language  in  fihe  sch(X)ls  has  been  for 
the  moment  checked,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  party  politicians 
to  act  with  vigour  against  an  invader  who  has  the  power  of 
turning  several  elections.     The  Freuch  pres^  on  compactly, 
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actTng  as  a  unit  in  their  own  interest;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  limit  of  their  extension  in  Ontario  has  yet  been 
reached. 

Nationalities  are  not  so  easily  ground  down,  in  a  small  com- 
munity as  they  are  when  thrown  into  the  hopper  of  the  mighty 
American  mill.  National  societies,  or  societies  which  partake 
of  the  nationalist  character,  such  as  the  St.  George's  Society, 
the  Sons  of  England,  the  St.  Andrew's  Society,  the  Catho- 
lic Celtic  League,  and  the  Orange  Order,  are  strong,  and 
their  strength  gives  umbrage  to  those  who  see  in  it  a  de- 
traction from  loyalty  to  the  commonwealth.  In  truth  there  is 
no  small  danger  of  the  conversion  of  some  of  them  into  politi- 
tical  plunder  clubs,  the  evil  influence  of  which  may  in  time  be 
felt  even  in  the  jury  box.  The  passion  for  association  is  pow- 
erful over  the  whole  continent  and  gives  birth,  besides  the 
National  Societies,  the  Orange  Ordei',  and  the  Freemasons,  to 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Good  Templars,  Oddfellows,  Knights  of 
the  Maccabees,  Foresters,  Royal  Black  Knights  of  Ireland, 
and  other  brotherhoods,  benevolent  and  social.  High-sound- 
ing titles  of  office  and  resplendent  i*egalia  probably  form  part 
of  the  attraction.  On  a  wide  continent,  however,  withmit 
ancient  centres  or  bonds  of  union,  a  man  would  feel  almost 
like  a  grain  in  a  vast  heap  of  shifting  sand  if  he  did  not  attach 
himself  to  some  brotherhood.  Some  of  the  brotherhoods  marcii 
through  the  sti-eets  in  military  array  and  go  through  drill.  Tii 
industrial  communities  there  is  a  paradoxical  union  of  love  of 
military  show  and  glory  with  dislike  of  standing  armies  aiul 
i»f  military  service.  The  Ameiieans  have  elected  f<.»ur  or  tlve 
soldiers  to  the  Presidency,  besides  nominating  others  as  candi 
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dates,  while  England  has  had  only  two  military  Prime  Minis- 
ters, Stanhope,  who  did  not  owe  his  position  to  achievements 
in  war,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  a  great  Euro- 
pean diplomatist  and  the  real  head  of  his  political  party.  The 
reception  of  the  Canadian  Volunteers  when  they  returned 
from  Fish  Creek,  Cut  Knife,  and  Batoche,  eclipsed  the  recep- 
tion of  the  British  army  when  it  returned  from  the  Alma  and 
Inkerman. 

The  respect  for  law  which  prevails  in  all  States  of  the  Union 
on  which  slavery  has  not  left  its  "^aint,  and  which  is  the  salt  of 
American  democracy,  prevails  no-  less  among  British  Cana- 
dians. It  extends  to  the  judges,  who,  as  a  body,  have  wfU 
deserved  the  confidence  of  the  people.  When  a  master  of  the 
press  who  had  trampled  at  his  pleasure  on  the  characters  and 
feelings  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  general  assailed  a  judge  whose 
conduct  on  the  Bench  had  offended  him,  he  was  made  at  once 
to  feel  that  opinion  was  against  him  and  he  slunk  away.  Some 
time  ago  a  little  clan  of  local  desperadoes  was  lawlessly  slain 
y)y  some  of  the  people  whom  its  outrages  had  provoked,  and 
the  local  jury  refused  to  convict  the  slayers.  This  is  about 
the  only  case  of  the  kind,  and  though  deplorable  in  itself  and 
generally  deplored,  it  was  like  some  of  the  cases  of  lynching 
in  the  United  States,  in  part  a  proof  not  so  much  of  lawless- 
ness as  of  the  general  respect  for  law.  Where  no  rural  police 
is  needed,  and  none  consequently  is  maintained,  when  brigand- 
age does  appear  there  is  no  way  of  dealing  with  it  except 
through  the  Vigilance  Connnittee.  Justice  in  all  Canadian 
courts  keeps  her  gown  though  not  her  wig,  while  in  the  United 
States  the  gown  is  worn  by  the  Judges  of  .  the  Supreme  Court 
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only.  The  American  or  Canadian  citizen  does  not  need  to  be 
impressed  so  much  as  the  British  peasant,  but  everybody  needs 
to  be  impressed,  and  the  Canadian  custom  is  the  better.  Cana- 
dian judges  are  underpaid.  One  eminent  advocate,  after  taking 
a  seat  on  the  Bench,  found  his  income  so  much  reduced  that  he 
returned  to  the  Bar.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  false 
economy,  ano  that  there  can  be  no  expedition  of  business  with- 
out a  presiding  judge  of  sufficient  eminence  thoroughly  to  con- 
trol his  Court.  Democracy,  though  lavish  in  general  expendi- 
ture, which  it  does  not  count,  is  niggardly  in  salaries,  which 
each  man  compares  with  his  own  earnings.  Canada,  like  the 
United  States,  has  discarded  the  Old  World  distinction  be- 
tween barrister  and  solicitor.  Both  sorts  of  work  are  taken 
by  the  same  firm.  The  system  of  firms  saves  a  barrister  at  all 
events  from  the  sadness  of  waiting  year  after  year  in  solitary 
chambers  for  briefs  which  do  not  come. 

Canada  flatters  herself  that  in  her  Courts,  as  in  those  of 
England,  criminal  justice  is  more  prompt  and  sure  th^in  it  is 
in  the  United  States,  where  such  are  the  chicaneries,  the 
delays,  and  the  weakness  of  opinion  that  to  get  a  murderer 
hanged  is  very  difficult,  however  certain  his  guilt  may  be.  It 
must  be  owned,  however,  that  in  the  Birchall  case  the  display 
of  sentiment  and  the  effi)rts  of  the  press  to  gratify  the  public 
appetite,  showed  how  faint  is  the  boundary  which  divides 
our  society  from  the  society  of  the  United  States. 

Toronto  is  said  to  be  English,  and  likes  to  have  that  reputa- 
tion. Of  the  leaders  of  society  some  are  English  by  birth, 
and  all  go  a  good  deal  to  England.  This  habit  grows  with  the 
shortening  of  the  passage  and  the  cheapness  of  the  sojourn ; 
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for  persons  of  moderate  income  now  find  living  in  England 
fully  as  cheap  as  in  Canada.     The  consequences  to  Canada  are 
nut  altogether  good.     Residence  in  the  Old  Country,  or  in 
Europe,  may  enlighten  and  refine ;  but  in  these  days  of  social 
agitation,  unless  the  chiefs  of  society  will  stay  at  their  posts 
and  do  their  duty,  the  edifice  cannot  stand.     Canadian  boys 
are  .sometimes  sent  to  English  schools  and  universities,  but 
seldom,  it  is  believed,  with  very  good  results.     What  the  boy 
gains  l)y  superior  teaching  he  is  likely  to  lose  by  estrangement 
from  the  social  and  commercial  elements  in  which  his  life  is 
to  be  spent,   and  by  contracting  tastes  more  suitable  to  the 
mansions   of  the  British  gentry   than    to    Canadian    homes. 
English  fashions  press  rather  heavily  upon  us.     The  Colonial 
imitation  is  apt  to  be  exaggerated.     Mrs.  Grundy  has  more 
power  in  the  Colony  than  she  has  at  home.     Our  dinners  are 
heavier  than  those  of  London,  and  the  trouble  of  giving  them, 
enhanced  by  the  servant  difficulty,  sadly  limits  society  for  the 
eldeis.    For  the  young  there  is  plenty  of  gaiety  and  amusement 
in  the  shape  of  dances,  driving,  riding,  sleighing  and  toboggan- 
ing parties.     The  afternoon  tea  party,  which  in  England,  and 
in  its  early  days,  was  a  pleasant  meeting  of  a  dozen  friends 
for  talk,  music  and  reading  aloud,  has  degenerated   into   a 
social  battue  and  an  evening  crush  in  the  afternoon.     Some 
mode  of  intercourse    without   expense,  and  without   intoler- 
able trouble  and   anxiety    to   the   hostess,   will   have    to    be 
devised  if  life,   when  youth  is  gone,  is  not  to  be  very  dull. 
Perhaps  the  society  which  delights  a:  id  refreshes  is  not  easily 
(jbtained,  especially  in  commercial  communities,   where  men 
come  home  at  night  wearied  with  the  toil  and  stress  of  the 
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day.  The  tendoncy  to  vie,  witli  Kn<;lis}i  luxury  and  display 
somewhat  adds  to  tlie  ditticulty  in  the  Colonial  city,  hut 
otherwise  all  is  the  same  in  the  United  States.  In  both 
countries  too,  and  tVom  the  same  causes,  prevails  that  social 
separation  of  the  young  tVom  the  eldei's,  the  tendency  of  which 
is  to  make  youth  dissipated  afid  age  sad. 

The  man  who  said  that  others  might  make  the  laws  of  a 
nation  if  they  would  let  him  make  its  ballads  ought  to  have 
bargained  also  for  the  making  of  the  games.  English  games 
and  sports  are  the  fashion  in  Canada,  as  indeed  they  are 
among  the  young  men  of  wealth  in  the  United  States. 
Cricket  is  kept  up  in  face  of  great  ditKculties,  for  in  a  com- 
mercial comnmnity  men  cann  jt  afford  to  give  two  days  to  a 
game,  while  Canadian  summer  scorches  the  turf,  and  there  are 
very  few  school  play-grounds  and  no  village  greens.  Baseball, 
which  is  the  game  of  the  continent,  is  played  in  two  hours, 
and  requires  no  turf.  Lacrosse  is  called  the  Canadian  game, 
but  it  is  Indian  in  its  origin,  and  s«)me  think  that  to  Indians 
it  belongs.  Football  is  also  much  played,  and  under  the 
regular  English  rule,  everything  being  kicked  except  the  ball. 
In  Toronto  the  red  coat  of  the  English  fox-hunter  is  seen, 
though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  foxes  can  be  preserved 
among  democatic  hen  roosts  or  freely  chased  over  democratic 
farms.  At  Montreal,  under  the  theocracy,  you  may  see  a  real 
fox  chased  over  fences  as  stiff  as  an  English  fox-hunter  could 
desire.  The  Turf,  the  gambling-table  of  England,  has  its 
minor  counterpart  in  her  colony.  Yachting  and  rowing  are 
popular,  and  Toronto  has  produced  the  first  oarsman  of  the 
world :    unhappily    rowing   also   brings   betting  in  its  train. 
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The  Scotchman  keeps  up  his  Snnf  u   ,  ^^ 

"'"*  P"™"''"  i"  the  Old  Country      I J  ''  *" 

"n..uoce,,rf„,,  „„,,  H  ^„,  „„j  ,    J^      m  tat,o„«  „re  generally 

Brifeh  sporting  ,n«n  or  anvth.-  ""  ""''""'""  "*  'he 

- --Hon.  -Bnt  a/;!  r^rrr^r'''  "^ 

«ther  to  the  imitators  or  to  the  '  T        """^  '*  '""*'' 

t"  ™"^  -^'-^  -  »••«  United  Staterrr'""  ";"""'  '""""« 
t-e  loyal  Republican  and  draw,  f ron,  h  „  ^T'  ''  ""«-- 
-"  the  rich  men  of  Toronto  be  fonlr  Tf  ^"'"-     ^"^ 

«-  to  England  than  are  the  rich  m  n        r^-  *'""•  ''^'■■- 
A  winter  of  five  months  or  more  r  "'*'"'  ^*"'«»- 

''"  h-ed,  the  thermometer  frr  '"""'"""'•"'<' ■"-' 
twenty  Mow  .ero  ;  a  va^tthf  '  •  "'■"•'*™"  *"  «*«-  "•• 
leaf,  unlike  the  slow  step  of  E„v  T  •'°''""'  ™'''  '"*"  '"•^'  ••""! 

*'•- three  weel    tulf  ;  J^'"^^  -^u^^er  whieh. 

-.  Hf^ns  the  .«st  of  app LT         /""'"^^  '"'"  «-""  to 

-"  '"ngs  the  humming  bi'f  "'    ^    T"""  '^'"'^  "''''"'-' 

-  Ontario's  year.     The^reatVV  "^  '  ™tumn-such 

+K  •        .  g»eat  lakes  temney.  +k 

the..ne,ghbourhood  while  they  cloud  th  "'"''""^^  ■" 

The  stillness  of  Canadian  winter  ha"  ,  """"■  '"^''*'"'- 
-■"«  *o.st..  After  winter  hi  s!  JT"  ■^"'  ""'  *^'- 
-un-ence  of  the  warm  weather,  w^  !  m'  '^  '''"™"^  " 
•■'"■.  ^vhich  fancy  styles   Indi»  *'''''"  '"'^"'  '"  the    ■: 

^^'*  to  have  cLa/a  reirl:  2"""'':     '^"'^'-  ^°  ^       ' 
;^^  ^*  H'^e  to  see  pictlt  V  bl  tT^  "°™'^^'  ""^  -^^      ' 
the  snow-shoe,  and  the  ice  boat        7        ^^"^  "'  '•"■"^-^We, 

hol»  of  their  life     ft  ;,  f'  ""'  "*  ^"^'^'^'>  as  the  syn,. 

"«•     -It  IS  true,  however  fKn+  ^u        •  "^ 
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urid  t,\ui\  it  ^'(hhI  (leal  of  tlic  pastiiii(>  is  ntiiii<>(*t(>(l  with  it.  Tn 
suit  l\w  rliniiite  a  Caiia(lia|i  house  ought  to  hti  sinipir  in  form, 
HO  as  to  he  easily  waruied,  with  hioad  eaves  to  she<l  the  snow, 
and  a  det^p  verandah  as  a  sununer-  room  ;  and  \fhat  is  suitahlc 
is  also  fair  to  the  eye.  Hut  servije  imitation  jH'oihiees  gahh's, 
numsard  roofs,  and  towers,  just  as  fashion  elotlies  Canadian 
women  in  Parisian  dresses.  Cana(Hans  are  often  told  hy  those 
who  wish  to  flatter  them  that  as  a  northern  raee  they  must 
have  some  great  destiny  hefore  them.  But  stove  heat  is  not 
less  enei'vating  than  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  Noi'thern  tribes 
whieh  oontjuered  the  Honum  Kmpiie  had  n«)  stoves,  and  thev 
had  undergtme  the  most  rigorous  process  of  natural  selection, 
both  by  exposure  to  frost  and  by  tribal  Mar. 

Considering  that  of  all  the  banks  of  British  Canada  not  one 
in  the  last  twenty  years  has  failed  to  pay  its  depositors  in  full, 
and  that  only  of  one  Imve  the  notes  lieen  at  a  discount,  and 
this  only  for  a  few  hours,  it  may  safely  b(^  said  that  Canadian 
commerce  is  sound.  Englishmen  who  have  speculated  ha\t' 
lost ;  especially  if  their  concern  was  owned  on  one  side  of  the 
^Vtlantic  and  managed  on  the  other.  But  those  who  have  in- 
vested in  known  banks  or  companies  have,  it  is  believed, 
seldom  had  reason  to  complain.  The  banks  everywhere,  as 
the  great  organs  of  the  commercial  system,  have  enemies  in 
the  Socialists,  who  would  wreck  and  plunder  them  if  they 
could.  Governments  also  everywhere  are  haunted  by  the 
fancy  that,  because  it  is  their  duty  to  stamp  the  coin,  they 
have  a  right  to  the  protits  of  the  money  trade,  and  they  are 
sometimes  inclined  to  legislate  accordingly.  But  their  inclina 
tion  hiis  been  hitherto  kept  within  bounds. 
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CatwuHan  industry  can  hardly  \h'  said  t«»  prewfrnt  any  Hpccial 
feature,  savinjj;  that,  owin^  to  the  .s<!Vority  of  the  winter,  there 
is  nn>r<(  or  1(!sh  of  a  close  seasoti  in  out-ot-d(M)r  trades,  which, 
with  hifj;h  wa^es  durin;^  the  rest  of  the  yeai',  nuist  always  \ye 
trying  to  industrial  (tharacter.  Fndustrial  (juestions,  trade 
unionism,  its  aims  aiul  luetiiods,  its  conflict  with  capital  and 
tVcc  labour,  the  upheaval  of  the  labour  world  by  strikes,  are 
the  sauK^  \u  Canada  as  i!i  the  United  States  and  Eiif^land. 
(^anada  is,  in  fact,  included  in  the  American  oi-^anisation  of 
the  Knijifhts  of  Labour,  which  has  thus  in  a  way  industrially 
amiexed  her.  Toronto  has  her  anti-poverty  society,  for  the 
naturalisation  of  land.  She  has  Soeialism  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced. She  has  hei"  Socialistic  journalists  instilling  class 
hatied  into  the  heart  of  the  working  man,  inciting  the  "  toiler  " 
to  an  attack  on  the  "  spoiler,"  and  blowing  the  trumpet  of 
industrial  war.  The  storm  may  be  less  violent  in  the  bay 
than  «»ti  the  wide  ocean,  but  it  is  part  of  the  universal  storm. 

Toionto  was  startled  at  hearing  that  four  per  cent,  at  least 
of  hej-  people  had  been  i-eceiving  some  kind  of  relief.  Not  a 
few  of  the  recipients  probaV)ly  were  new-comers  or  wanderers, 
and  few  were  actual  paupers.  But  these  cities  have  lived 
fast,  and  the  cares  and  problems  of  maturity  are  already  upon 
them.  Still  they  recoil  from  the  idea  of  a  poor  law,  and  in- 
deed from  any  regular  form  of  public  relief.  There  is  a 
notion  that  public  relief  pauperises.  The  sentiment  is  to  be 
respected,  but  that  which  really  pauperises  is  relief  unwisely 
,£;iven,  as  private  charity  is  too  .apt  to  be.  What,  after*  all,  is 
free  education  but  a  vast  system  of  public  r'elief,  though  re- 
ceived for  the  most  part  by  those  who  are  not  in  need  ? 
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Gi*y  government  in    Canada   presents   the   same  problems 
which  it  presents  in  the  United  States,  and  is   likely   soon  to 
present  on  the  grandest  scale  in  London,   now  endowed  with 
representative    administration.     These   elective   governments 
of  cities  are  survivals  from  the  Middle  Ages,    when  each  city 
was  a  little  commonwealth  in  itself,  when  its  rulers  were    con- 
cerned chiefly    with    the   guardianship   of  franchises  and  the 
regulation  of  trade,  when  there  was  little  thought  of  anything 
sanitary  or  scientific,  when  every  man  was  his  own  policeman, 
and  when,  moreover,  the  city  was  a  social  unit,  and  the  chief 
men  lived  in  the  heart  of  it,  took  the  lead,   and   were   mayors 
and  aldermen.     A  city  is  now  merely  a  densely   peopled   dis- 
trict in  special  need  of   scientific   administration.     Its    social 
unity  is  gone,  and  the  chief  men  live    in   suburban   mansions 
and  are  above  taking  part  in  municipal  affairs,    while    nobody 
knows  the  denizens  of  his  street.       Combination  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting   aldermen    is   out   of   the  question,  and  you 
come  by  a  fell  necessity  under  the  rule  of  the  ward  politician, 
which    means   maladministration,    waste,    neglect    of    public 
health,  and  too  often   jobbery    .and    corruption.     New    York 
with  its  Tammany  is  the  climax  to  which  city    government  of 
this  kind  tends.     Toronto  has  no  Tammany,  and  has   had    no 
Tweed.     But  her  debt  is  heavy,  and  she  is  now  nmch  exercisefl 
by  the  problem  of  administration.     There  will  be  waste  even 
when  there  is  nothing  worse,  since  the  ephemeral    charactei' 
of  a  government  annually  elected,  and  with   the  minds  of  its 
members  always    set   on    re-election,  precludes  foresight  and 
r>ystem.     Spasmodic  attempts  at  reform   are   made,    but  theii' 
effect  dies  away.     There  is    need    of   a    radical    change.       A 
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hoard  of  commisaionors,  which  some  propose,  would  no  doubt 
h«>  ii  vast  iinpi'oveineut  ;  Imt  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  ^et 
tiie  peopK)  tc  part  to  that  extent  with  their  power,  though 
they  would  be  amply  repaid  in  assurance  of  health  and  com- 
fort, while  the  power  after  all  really  resides  not  in  the  people, 
as  they  fancy,  but  in  those  who  manage  the  elections.  Some- 
thing, however,  is  })eing  done  in  the  way  of  a  devolution  of 
the  aldermanic  power  on  skilled  health  officers  and  engineers. 
Economy  there  can  hardly  be  where  the  money  and  the  power 
of  \()ting  it  away  are  in  difterent  hands.  There  is  one  city  on 
the  continent  with  the  administration  of  which  now  every- 
l)()(ly,  at  least  everybody  who  has  anything  to  lose,  seems  to 
speak  with  ct)nlidence  and  satisfaction  :  this  is  Washingtcm, 
which,  as  a  Federal  district,  is  administered  by  three  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Washington  has  a  heavy  debt,  but  this  was  contracted  some 
time  agt).  The  counties  are  governed  by  elective  councils, 
with  reeves,  which  have  not  very  much  to  do  or  to  spend. 
Against  these  no  complaint  is  heard.  In  holding  all  the 
municipal  governments  to  account  for  their  expensiveness, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  heavy  school  tax. 

Canada  is  a  political  expression.  This  must  be  borne  in 
mind  when  we  speak  of  Canadian  Literature.  The  writer  in 
Ontario  has  no  field  beyond  his  own  Province  and  Montreal. 
Between  him  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  is  interposed  French 
<  t^ucbec.  Manitoba  is  far  off  and  thinly  peopled.  To  expect 
a  national  literature  is  therefore  unfair.  A  literature  there 
is,  fully  as  large  and  as  high  in  quality  as  could  be  reasonably 
looked  foi-,  and  of  a  character  thoroughly  healthy.      Perhaps  a 
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kind  critic  ini<^lii  say  that  it  still  retains  Hoiiicthiiig  of  the  old 
Eiijjlisli  sobriety  of  style,  and  is  comparatively  free  from  the 
straininj^  for  ett'e(!t  which  is  the  bane  of  the  l)est  literature  of 
the  United  States.  The  area  is  not  large  (Miough  to  support 
a  magazine,  though  ilw  attempt  has  more  than  once  been 
made.  It  is  hardly  large  enough  to  support  a  literary  paper. 
Ontario  reads  tln>  magazines  of  tlu^  United  States,  especially 
the  illustrated  magazines  in  which  N(!W  York  leads  the 
world.  Canada  has  been  at  a  disadvantage  alongside  of  the 
United  States  in  falling  undei-  British  coj)yright  law,  and  also 
in  ha\'ing  her  booksellers  cut  oft'  by  the  tarift'  from  their 
natural  centre  of  distribution  at  N(nv  York.  To  till  an  ordei- 
at  once,  a  double  duty  nmst  be  paid.  Let  it  be  remembered 
also  that  it  is  difticult  for  the  sapling  of  Colonial  literature  to 
grow  beneath  the  mighty  shadow  of  the  paient  tree.  It  is 
not  so  long  since  the  United  States  wei'e  without  writers  of 
mark.     Even  now  have  they  produced  a  great  poet  1 

To  make  a  centre  of  Art  is  still  harder  than  to  make  a  liter- 
ary centre,  because  art  re(juires  models.  There  can  barely  he 
said  to  be  an  art  centre  in  the  United  States.  For  art,  people 
are  likely  long  to  go  to  Europe.  Of  millionaires,  Canada  has 
not  many,  and  such  as  thei'e  are  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
give  high  pi-ices  for  pictures  and  statues  where  they  have  no 
connoisseurs  to  advise  them.  Ontario,  however,  has  produced 
a  school  of  landscape  painters,  the  merit  of  which  has  been 
recognised  in  England,  For  subjects  the  painter  has  to  go  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  more  poetic  Selkirks,  the  magniti* 
cent  coast-scenery  of  British  Columbia,  the  towering  cliffs  of 
the  Saguenay,  or  the  shores  and  shipping  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
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N<'w  l^ruiiswic'k.  Oiitfirio  lias  ploiisaiit  sjkiIs,  but  littln  of 
ackiJil  Ix'Jiuty  oi*  of  Mi-aiuleui',  if  we  (;xce{)t  Thuiidei"  IJuy,  witli 
some  othei*  points  (»ii  tlie  sliori^  of  Lake  Suix^-ioi-  and  the  un- 
jtiiintahle  Niajj^ara.  Sonx;  of  tlie  Ix^st  j)it;turesque  sccnu'ty  in 
the  ProviiicH^  is  to  Im;  found  in  the  Dundas  Vall(!y,  on  the 
(Ji.iiid  Hiv(M',  and  anion^'  tht?  Bhio  Mountains  wesi,  of  Colling- 
\v()()(l.  Kinc  is  tiui  vit',w  of  Que(Miston  Ih^ij^hts,  lookin;i;'  down 
the  Nia<;ata  lliv(M-  to  Lake  Ontario.  Tiie  lak<!  sccMieiy  in  tiie 
.Muskoka  District,  and  in  the  i'e<^ion  around  P(!t(M'hor«)',  is  also 
attractive  ;  so  is  tiie  river  sceneiy  at  the  outlet  of  Lak(>  On- 
tario, anion<i;  the  Thousand  Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  a 
new  country  theie  can  Ix^few  historic  oi- pi<rtures(jue  buildings, 
so  that  the  painter's  landscape  must  lack  historic  or  human 
interest.  Nor  can  there  })e  anything  like  the  finished  loveli- 
ness of  England.  The  gorgeous  hues  of  Canadian  autunm  and 
the  glories  of  Canadian  sunset  are  nearly  all,  and  these  often 
repi'oduced  will  tire.  That  the  love  of  beauty  and  the  desire 
to  possess  objects  of  beauty  are  not  wanting,  the  stranger  may 
learn  by  a  glance  at  the  display  in  the  Toronto  stores  or  at  the 
house  architecture  of  the  new  streets,  which,  whether  the  style 
he  the  best  or  not,  unquestionably  aspires  to  beauty,  and  does 
not  always  miss  its  aim.  The  rows  of  trees  planted  along  all 
the  streets  and  the  trim  little  lawns  are  proof  oi  taste  and  re- 
tiiienient  which  cannot  fail  to  please. 

Music  makes  way.  There  are  good  schools  of  it  in  Toi-onto. 
Its  progress  would  soften  and  refine  the  character  of  the 
people,  promote  social  intercourse  in  the  best  of  ways,  brighten 
the  dull  wintei'  evenings  in  the  farm  house,  where  a  piano  now, 
though  generally  seen,  is  seldom  more   than   a  mute  piece  of 
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fiiniitur*'.     (Jootl  pluys  aiul  Htxni  ju;t«)rs  dniw,    thougli  Canada 
lius  not,  yt't  pr»»(Ju(H>(l  a  dramatist.  ' 

Si-itMifo,  as  vvell  as  literature  and  art,   has  its  contrtvs  in  old 
countries.      Uut  from  those,  unlike  literature  and  art,  it  ean  he 
impor  led  hy   the   studt^it.      Medical    science  is    imjxjrted  into 
,    Canada,  as  is  heilieved,  in    full    perfection.     Canadian  surj^ery 
performs     the    most    ditlicult    operations    with    success.     The 
traveller  who  is  borne   safely   on   the  C^anadian   P^^citic    Hail- 
road   alonn'    the   i^jort-es   and   over   the   chasms   of  the    liocky 
Mountains     will    acUntnvledife    the    skill     and    darinir    of  the 
Canadian  engineer  as  he  will  acknowledge  in  all  details  of  tlu^ 
service  the  excellence  of  Canadian  railway  administration.    In 
the  International  liridges  at  HutValo  is  seen  another  Canadian 
achievement.     Ontario  is  a  !\^<twt)rk  of  railways;  prohahly  she 
has  more  miles  of  them  in  proporti<)n  to   her  population  than 
any  other  district  in  the  world  ;  and  if  they  pay  no  dividends 
on  theii"  stock,  the  British  capitalist,   who  luus  been  the  chief 
investor,  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  how    much  \w 
has  done  to  promote  the  material  civilisation  of  a  great  colony. 
In  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery  the    Province,  it  has  al- 
ready been  said,  believes  herself  to  have  outrun   the  mother 
countiy.     The  clearness    of    labour    here,    as    in    the    United 
States,  has  stimulated  the  invention  or  adoption  of  its  substi- 
tutes.    The  streets  of  Toronto  are  a  maze  of  wires,  telegraphic 
lud  telephonic,  and  the  chief   thoroughfares  are   lit  with  the 
electric  light.     Every  otHce,   almost  every   house,  of  any  pre- 
tensions, has  its  telephone,  and  converses  not  only  with  the 
rest  of  the  city  but  with  places  tifty  miles  off.     In  what  some 
people  are  still    pleased   to  call  Canadian   wilds,  life  is  almost 
vexed  with  improvements. 
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Journalism  lalKmrs  under  tlio  same  disadvantaji^e  as  litera- 
turt^  in  I'esjMH^t  U>  tlu'  sniallness  of  tlie  area.  WitJj  less  tliaii 
two  millions  of  people,  with  an  attainable  circulation  foi'  any 
unv  pap(;r  of  hardly  mort;  than  twenty-five  thousand,  and  con- 
siderinjf  the  expense  of  teh'^raphic  intelligence,  how  can  a  pro- 
vincial press  he  maintained  on  a  metropolitan  scale?  In  fact, 
journalism,  so  far  as  the  morninj^  papers  are  concerned,  has  a 
hard  life.  It  bears  up,  however,  and  Toronto  reads  at  break 
fast  time  the  debates  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  of  the- 
»'venin<i;  before,  looks  on  as  well  as  the  Londoner  at  all  that  is 
ij;<>in<^  on  in  the  woi'ld,  and  shares  in  full  measure  the  unifica- 
tion of  humanity  by  the  electric  wire.  The  Canadian  press  is, 
in  the  main,  American  not  Enfjjlish  in  its  character.  It  aims  at 
t  ln^  lightness,  snuirtness  and  crispness  of  New  Yoi'k  journalism 
ruthei'  than  at  the  solidity  of  the  London  Tiines.  There  is  an 
interchange  of  writers  with  New  York.  Enterprise  in  the 
ndlection  of  gossip  and  scandal  is  now  a  feature  of  the  press 
in  all  countiies,  and  everywhere  bears  the  same  relation  to 
taste  and  truth. 

Canada,  when  the  value;  of  the  connection  is  under  discus- 
sion, is  always  set  down  as  a  place  where  an  Englishman  can 
find  a  home.  A  sudden  change  has  come  over  the  attitude  of 
tlie  (►ccupants  of  the  American  continent  on  the  subject  of 
Kniigration.  Till  lately  the  portals  were  opened  wide  and  all 
the  destitute  of  the  earth  wei'e  bidden  to  come  in.  It  wfis  the 
l)oast  of  America  that  she  was  the  asylum  of  nations.  Now 
the  dooi'  is  half  shut,  and  there  are  a  good  many  who,  if  they 
could,  would  shut  it  altogether.  Malthus  has  his  day  again. 
The  world  has  grown  afiaid  of  being  over-peopled.     Moreover, 
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have  forced  the  Canadian  (Tovej'iunent  to  give  up  assisting 
emigration,  and  they  watch  with  a  jealous  eye  anything  Hkc 
assistance  to  emigration  on  the  other  side  of  the  watei-.  Theiv 
is,  howevei',  still  a  demand  in  Canada  for  farm  lahoui-ers,  and 
the  lahourei",  if  lie  is  steady  and  industrious,  will  do  well  and 
earn  wages  which  in  a  few  years  will  enable  him  to  own  a 
farm.  There  is  a,  demand  also  for  domestic  sci-vants,  if  they 
come  prepared  to  he  useful,  and  not  with  the  notion  that  a 
colony  is  a  place  of  high  wages  and  no  work.  For  teachers  or 
clerks,  it  has  aJi-eady  been  said,  there  is  absolutely  no  i-ooni 
unless  they  have  been  engaged  befoi-eha.nd.  The  Ti-ade  Unions 
declare  that  there  is  no  I'oom  for  mechanics,  and  take  every 
one  by  the  throat  wln)  says  that  a  good  mechanic  may  still  d 
well.  Setting  the  cost  of  living  against  the  higliei-  rate  of 
wages,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  British  mechanic  improves  his 
lot  by  coming  to  Canada. 

The  notion  that  an  Englishman  enjoys  a  pj-eference  in  Can- 
ada is  pleasant,  but  not  well  founded.  He  is  rather  apt  to 
be  an  object  of  jealousy.  Anything  like  fa\'oui'  shown  to  him 
gives  umbrage.  The  appointment  of  three  FiUglish  Professor's 
in  Toronto  University  roused  a  feeling  whicih  lingered  U)ng. 
From  the  political  abuse  of  England  which  constantly  (►ffendi^ 
an  Englishman  in  the  American  Press,  and  which  is  largely  n. 
homage  paid  to  Irish  sentiment,  the  Canadian  Press  of  course 
is  free ;  but  social  allusions  may  be  sometimes  seen  not  of  a 
friendly  kind.  The  writers  may  be  Irish  or  Socialists  :  still 
the  allusions  appear.  The  jealousy  is,  perha])s,  a  legacy  of  the 
times  when  most  of  tlie  high  places  and  good  things  wei'e  in 
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the  liaiuls  of  einigranlus  from  tlie  hiiporial  couiitiy.'  Al  all 
(n(Mits,  it  has  been  with  truth  said  that  in  any  candidature  no 
nationality  is  so  weak  as  the  English.  In  the  United  States, 
on  the  contrary,  while  there  is  a  traditional  prejudice  against 
England,  against  tlu;  individual  Englishman  thei-e  is  none. 
He  is  perfi^ctly  welcome  to  any  employment  oi-  appt)intment 
that  he  can  get.  These  remarks  have  reference,  of  course, 
only  to  the  emigrant  who  goes  to  a  colony  to  push  his  fortunes 
in  competition  with  the  natives,  not  to  him  who  goes  to  live 
on  his  own  patrimony,  or  the  farm  which  he  has  bought, 
seeking  nothing  Vjeyond,  Noi'  does  what  has  been  said  apply 
to  Manitoba,  and  the  recent  settlements  of  the  North- West. 
There  all  alike  aie  newcomers,  and  no  one  has  to  encounter 
any  jealousy  oj*  piejudice  whatever. 

Lord  Dur-ham  said  in  his  famous  Report  on  Canada:  "  There 
is  one  consideration  in  particular  which  has  occurred  to  every 
observant  traveller  in  these  our  colonies,  and  is  a  subject  of 
loud  complaint  within  the  colonies.  I  allude  to  the  striking 
contrast  which  is  presented  between  the  American  and  the 
British  sides  of  the  fi-ontier  line,  in  respect  to  every  sign  of 
productive  industry,  increasing  wealth,  and  progressive  civili- 
sation. By  describing  one  side,  and  reversing  the  picture,  the 
other  would  be  also  described."  That  this  was  so  in  Lord 
Durham's  day  was  not  the  fault  of  Canadian  hands,  brains,  oi' 

'  A  trace  of  this  lingers  in  a  passage  embodied  in  Osgood's  excellent 
Handbook  of  the.  Maritime  Provinces.  "  The  Nova  Scotians  have  not 
hitherto  sought  to  qualify  themselves  by  culture  and  study  for  public 
honours  and  preferments  because  they  knew  that  all  the  offices  in  the 
province  would  be  filled  by  British  carpet-baggers."  It  is  not  here  only 
that  the  term  "carpet-bagger"  has  been  seen. 
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hearts.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  Canadian  hands,  brains,  or  hearts 
if  the  contrast,  though  softened,  still  exists  and  is  noticed  by 
the  stranger  who  passes  from  the  southern  to  the  northern 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  he  compares 
Windsor,  Hamilton,  London,  Kingston,  nnd  even  Toronto, 
with  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Rochester  .  ■  C  tgo.  The  cause  is 
the  exclusion  of  Canada  from  the  coi.i..v<!.u(.'<'tS  pale  of  her  con- 
tinent, and  the  result  would  be  the  sani*  if  an  ^al  portion  of 
England  were  cut  off  from  the  rest.  The  standard  of  living 
and  of  material  civilisation  is  necessarily  higher  in  the 
wealthier  country.  Let  the  traveller  make  due  allowance  for 
this  if  he  misses  an  air  of  homelike  comfort  in  a  Canadian 
house,  or  if  he  does  not  find  lux^ury  in  a  Canadian  country 
inn. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  want  of  duties,  such  as  country 
life  provides  for  the  rich  in  England,  is  felt  in  Canada  ; 
though  it  is  of  course  not  felt  nearly  so  much  in  a  country 
where  millionaires  are  rare  as  it  is  in  the  United  States, 
where  they  abound  in  every  great  city.  Politics  unhappily 
are  repulsive,  and  a  man  born  to  independence  is  not  inclined 
to  put  his  neck  under  the  galling  yoke  of  party ;  otherwise 
the  pul)lic  service  would  be  the  natural  occupation  of  the  rich. 
They  might  still  take  part  in  social  effort ;  they  might  help  to 
keep  the  press  in  good  hands ;  they  might  even  exercise  a 
political  influence  outside  party,  and  corrective  of  its  spirit. 
As  it  is,  the  heirs  of  wealth  on  the  American  continent  are 
too  often  men  of  pleasure,  spending  half  their  time  and  money 
in  London  or  Paris,  while,  as  their  wealth  excites  envy,  they 
are  a  dangerous  class.      But  men  who  have  no  duty  laid  upon 
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them  will  seldom  make  duties  for  themselves,  and  in  this  sense 
at  least  the  Gospel  is  still  true,  which  says  that  it  is  easier  for 
a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  A  Canadian  city  if  it 
cannot  vie  with  the  gorgeousness  of  the  shoddy  in  the 
wealthier  country,  can  unhappily  show  counterparts  to  their 
seltish  luxury,  their  vulgar  display,  their  ignoble  disregard  of 
public  and  social  duty. 

From  British  as  well  as  from  French  Canada  there  is  a  con- 
stant flow  of  emigration  U)  the  richer  country,  and  the  great 
centres  of  employment.  Dakota  and  the  other  new  States  of 
the  American  West  are  full  of  Canadian  farmers  ;  the  great 
American  cities  are  full  of  Canadian  clerks  and  men  of  bus- 
iness, who  usually  make  for  themselves  a  good  name.  It  is 
said  that  in  Chicago  there  are  25,000.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Canadians  have  relatives  in  the  United  States,  •  Canadians 
in  great  numbers — it  is  believed  as  many  as  40,000  ' — enlisted 
in  the  American  army  during  the  civil  war.  There  is  a  Lodge 
of  the  Grand  Army  at  Ottawa.  A  young  Canadian  thinks  no 
more  of  going  to  push  his  fortune  in  New  York  or  Chicago 
than  a  young  Scotchman  thinks  of  going  to  Manchester  or 
London.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  higher  callings  as  in  the 
lower  :  clergymen,  those  of  the  Church  of  England  as  well  as 
those  of  other  churches,  freely  accept  calls  to  the  other  side  of 
the  line.  •  So  do  professors,  teachers  and  journalists.  The 
Canadian  churches  are  in  full  communion  with  their  American 
sisters,  and  send  delegates  to  each  other's  assemblies.     Cadets 

It  may  be  suspected  that  the  bounties  which  at  last  rose  to  S800, 
pvoduced  not  a  few  double  or  treble  enlistments. 
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oflucHtod  at  a  military  college  to  command  the  Canadian  army 
aju^ainst  American  invasion  {j;o  to  practice  as  civil  engineers 
in  the  United  States.  The  Benevolent  and  National  Societies 
have  branches  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  and  hold  conventions 
in  common.  Even  the  Orange  Order  has  now  its  lodges  in  the 
United  States,  wliere  the  name  of  the  President  is  substituted 
in  the  oath  for  that  of  the  Queen.  American  labour  organisa- 
tions, as  we  have  seen,  extend  to  Canada.  The  American 
Science  Association  met  the  othei'  day  at  Toronto.  All  the 
reforming  and  philanthropic  movements,  such  as  the  Temper- 
ance movement,  the  Women's  Rights  movement,  and  the 
Labour  movements,  with  their  conventions,  are  Continental. 
Intermarriages  between  Canadians  and  Americans  are  numer- 
ous, so  numerous  as  scarcely  to  be  remarked.  Americans  are  the 
chief  owners  of  Canadian  mines,  and  large  owners  of  Canadian 
timbei"  limits.  The  railway  system  of  the  continent  is  one. 
The  winter  ports  of  Canada  are  those  of  the  United  States. 
Canadian  banks  trade  largely  in  the  American  market,  and 
some  have  branches  there.  There  is  almost  a  currency  union, 
American  bank-bills  passing  freely  at  par  in  Ontario,  while 
those  of  remote  Canadian  Provinces  pass  at  par  only  by  special 
enactment.  American  gold  passes  at  par,  while  silver  coin 
is  taken  at  a  small  discount ;  in  Winnipeg  even  the  American 

• 

nickel  is  part  of  the  common  currency.  The  Dominion  bank- 
bills,  though  payable  in  gold,  are  but  half  convertible,  because 
what  the  Canadian  banks  want  is  not  British  but  American 
gold.  Canadians  go  to  the  American  watering-places,  while 
Americans  pass  the  summer  on  Canadian  lakes.  Canadians 
take  American  periodicals,  to  which  Canadian  writers  often 
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o)ii(,i'il»ut«!.  Tlit'y  resort  for  special  purcliases  to  Nr.w  York 
stoics,  or  t'vtsn  those  of  the  border  cities.  Sports  are  inter- 
national ;  so  are  the  baseball  organizations  ;  and  the  Toronto 
"  nine  "  is  recruited  in  the  States.  All  the  New  World  phrases 
and  habits  ai-e  the  same  on  both  sides  of  tlu?  line.  The  two 
sections  of  the  English-speaking  race  on  tlie  American  contin- 
ent, in  short,  ai'e  in  a  state  of  economic,  intellectual  and  social 
fusion,  daily  becoming  more  complete.  Saving  the  special 
connection  of  a  limited  cii'cle  with  the  Old  Country,  Ontario 
is  an  American  State  of  the  Northern  type,  cut  oft'  from 
ils  sisters  by  a  customs  line,  under  a  separate  government 
and  tlag. 

The  Maritime  Provinces — Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island — cover,  at  least  the  first  two  of 
them  cover,  the  area  of  the  old  French  Acadie,  which,  sub- 
merged V)y  the  tide  of  conquest,  shows  itself  only  in  tlie  juined 
fot  titications  of  Louisbourg,  once  the  Acadian  Gibraltar,  in 
icniains  of  the  same  kind  at  Annapolis,  and  in  a  relic  of  the 
French  population.  The  name,  with  the  false  legend  of  Brit- 
ish ci'uelty  connected  with  it,  has  been  preserved  not  in  amber, 
hut  in  barley-sugar,  by  the  writer  of  Evangeline}  The  Mari- 
time Provinces — the  cultivable  and  habitable  parts  of  them  at 
least — lie  a  thousand  miles  away  from  Ontario,  with  the 
French  Province  between.      But  they  are,  like  Ontario,  Brit- 
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'  Lieut. -Governor  Sir  Adams  Archibald,  Mr.  Parkman,  and  Dr. 
Kingsford  have  completely  disposed  of  this  fiction,  and  shown  that 
ihe  deportation  of  the  Acadians  was  a  measure  of  necessity,  to  which 
recourse  was  had  only  when  fprl)earance  was  exhausted.  The  blame 
really  rests  on  the  vile  and  nnnderous  intrigues  of  the  priest  Le  Loutre. 
The  comman'ler  of  the  troops,  Winslow,  was  an  American. 
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ish  colonies,  and  in  the  main  identical  with  it  in  all  social  and 
p(»litical  respects.  Allowance  has  only  to  he  made,  in  the 
caHBH  of  Nova  Sc«)tia  and  New  Brunswick,  for  less  oi  farming 
and  more  of  mining,  of  shipping,  and,  in  proportion,  of  lumlnn- 
ing.  Prince  Edward  Island  is  a  farming  community  with  rich 
lands,  almost  cut  off  from  the  mainland  in  winter,  insular  in 
character,  keeping  in  the  ancient  paths,  and  well  satisfied  with 
itself.  Nova  Scotia  has  a  source  of  wealth  specially  her  own, 
in  her  rich  mines  of  bituminous  coal.  She  is  also  a  great  fruit- 
growing country,  and  Burke  would  not  have  called  her  "a 
hard-featured  brat,"  at  least  lie  would  have  confined  his  epi- 
thet to  her  Atlantic  front,  if  he  had  been  eating  Annajujlis 
apples.  Halifax  and  St.  John  are  the  two  winter  ports  of  the 
Dominion.  The  harbour  of  St.  John,  the  tide  being  here 
strong,  is  always  open  ;  the  magnificent  basin  of  Halifax  is 
very  seldom  closed.  To  society  at  Halifax  the  presence  of  the 
garrison  and  the  squadrf)n  lend  a  military  and  naval  hue. 

The  newly-opened  region  of  the  North-West  is  as  far  from 
Ontario  as  Italy  is  from  England,  while  it  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  great  prairie  region  to  which  belong  Minnesota 
and  Dakota.  It  now  embraces  the  province  of  Manitoba  and 
the  districts  of  Alberta,  Athabasca,  Assiniboia,  and  Saskat- 
chewan, carved  out  of  the  North-West,  and  administered  as 
Territories  on  a  system  borrowed  from  the  American  Consti- 
tution. The  North- West  was  the  vast  hunting-ground  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the  field  of  a  singular  and  noble 
service,  the  members  of  which  passed  a  great  part  of  their 
lives  in  lonely  arctic  posts  far  away  from  civilisation  and 
human  intercourse,  save  with  wild  Indians,  getting  one  mail 
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from  EiiKl'infl  in  tli<'  y*'"-**,  yet  losing  nothing  of  their  charac- 
ter as  highly  civilised  men.     The  Company   was  one  of  that 
great  group  formed  in  the  early  days  of  commercial  adventure, 
most  of  which  outlived  their  usefulness  and  have  now  quitted 
the  scene,  hut  without  the  support  of  which,  in  an  age  when 
the  globe  was  unexplored,  when  international  law  was  hardly 
horn,  when  piracy  and  brigandage  were  rife,  when  on  bar- 
hai'ous  shores  the  trader  could  look  only  to  his  fellow -trader 
for  protection,  commerce  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  put 
otf  into  the  unknown.      That  the  Company   should    try    to 
k(*ep  its  hunting-grou!id  intact  and  bar  out  settlement  from 
it,  by  representing  it  as  unfit  for  cultivation,   was  no  more 
than  might  have  been  expected.     The  region  is  a  series  (jf  vast 
steppes.     It  is  a  sensation  not  to  be  forgotten  which  you  ex- 
perience as,  standing  upon  the  platform  of  the  railway  car  on 
the  road  from  St.  Paul,  you  shoot  out  upon  that  oceanic  ex- 
panse of  prairie,  purple  with  evening,  while  an  electric  light 
perhaps  shines  on  the  horizon  like  a  star  of  advancing  civili- 
sation.    What  is  the  extent  of  the  fertile  land  in  the  North- 
West,   and  h(jw  great  are  the  capabilities  of  the  region,  is 
hardly  yet  known,  but  it  is  known  that  they  are  vast.     The 
balance  wavered  at  first  between  the  fertility  of  th'  soil  on 
one  hand,  and  the  rigour  of  the  climate  on  the  other.     The 
discovery  of  abundant  fuel  was  required  to  ^urn  the  scale,  and 
coal  in  abundance,  though  not  of  the  first  quality,  has  been 
found.  The  wheat  is  the  very  best,  the  root  crops  and  vegetables 
are  superb.     The  enemies  of  the  farmer  are  the  late  and  early 
frosts.     The  grassho^^per,  another  old  enemy,  has  hardly  ap- 
peared in  force  since  the  settlement.       Just  before  harvest- 
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time  the  weather  is  no  commonplace  topic,  and  a  deep  anxiety 
broods  over  the  land.  More  than  once  the  hope  of  a  rich 
harvest  has  been  blighted.  It  is  idle  to  deny  that  the  sum- 
mer is  short.  But  the  yield  is  so  abundant  that  fat  years 
make  up  for  lean  years.  Experience  will  teach  its  lessons,  and 
already  the  farmer  is  learning  not  to  trust  too  much  to  wheat- 
growing,  but  to  mix  with  it  the  keeping  of  cattle,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  cold,  are  said  to  do  well.  The  prairie  grass 
turns  to  a  natural  hay,  which  furnishes  winter  food.  In  sum- 
mer nothing  can  be  balmier  or  more  life-giving  than  the 
prairie  air,  nothing  more  charming  than  the  prairie  gay  with 
flowers.  In  winter  the  glass  falls  sometimes  to  forty  below 
zero,  or  even  lower,  but  the  people  tell  you  that  the  cold  is 
not  felt  because  it  is  dry  ;  perhaps,  also,  because  all  the  set- 
tlers there  being  young,  their  blood  is  warm.  If  they  do  not 
want  the  thread  of  aged  lives  to  be  cut  by  the  winter's  shears 
they  will  have  to  build  solid  houses,  for  which  happily,  in 
Manitoba  at  least,  they  have  good  building  stone  and  brick.  Not 
to  feel  the  cold  in  a  wooden  shanty  hastily  built,  with  the 
glass  at  forty  below  zero,  blood  must  be  warm  indet.d.  Emi- 
grants should  aot  go  to  the  North-West  without  the  means 
of  providing  themselves  with  good  houses,  warm  clothes,  and 
fuel.  This  region,  however,  does  not,  like  Minnesota,  lie 
in  the  zone  of  blizzards.  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
on  the  prairie,  where  agricultural  machines  have  full  swing, 
and  in  a  climate  where  close  dwelling  has  advantages,  material 
and  social,  large  farming,  would,  if  anywhere,  have  suc- 
ceeded, while  its  success  might  have  been  the  inauguration  of 
a  new  industrial  and  social  system.     But  on  the  Bell  Farm 
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it  was  tried  in  the  ablest  hands,  and  did  not  pay.  It  seems 
that  nothing  will  make  farming  pay  but  the  sweat  of  the 
owner's  brow  and  the  closeness  of  the  owner's  tist.  Winnipeg 
shows  by  the  mixture  of  rough  shanties  with  buildings  of  a 
better  class  and  some  of  the  highest  class,  that  she  rose  but 
yesterday  out  of  the  prairie.  She  has  not  long  recovered 
from  the  demoralisation  of  commerce  by  *'  the  boom,"  a  wild 
burst  of  gambling  in  real  estate  which  raged  at  her  birth  and 
drew  to  her  a  loose  population.  But  as  the  centre  of  distri- 
bution, of  government,  of  law,  of  education,  and,  above  all, 
of  railways,  she  can  hardly  fail  to  thrive.  If  Manitoba  and 
the  rest  of  the  region  fill  up  slowly,  the  fault  lies,  as  will  here- 
after appear,  not  in  anything  that  nature  has  failed  to  do,  but 
in  things  which  man  has  done.  In  situation  Brandon  is  super- 
ior to  Winnipeg.  The  dead  level  of  the  prairie  line  is  broken, 
and  there  is  a  general  cheerfulness  in  the  landscape  which 
cradles  the  thriving  young  town.  The  journey  seems  long 
over  a  steppe  monotonous  as  the  sea,  and  with  a  horizon 
equally  level,  to  Calgary,  where  you  tind  yourself  in  the  ranch 
country,  undulating  and  park -like,  with  the  range  of  the  Rock- 
ies full  in  view. 

The  immigration  has  been  of  a  motley  sort,  and  not  all  of 
the  kind  which  forms  the  best  material  for  a  new  community. 
The  Mennonites  work  very  hard,  are  thrifty,  and  will  no 
doubt  give  up  their  exclusiveness  and  become  citizens  in  time, 
since  military  service,  conscientious  dirlike  of  which  was  the 
ground  of  their  isolation,  has  no  existence  in  their  new  home. 
The  Icelanders,  used  to  such  a  climate,  do  well.  The  Skye 
crofters  have  hardly  been  farmers;  they  are  children  of  a  mild 
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though  damp  climate ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
their  settlements  would  look  more  prosperous  than  they  do. 
Tt  is  lucky  that  the  idea,  of  importing  Irish  and  planting  them 
in  shanties  over  a  large  district  was  given  up.  The  Irish  are 
not  farmers ;  they  are  spade  husbandmen,  who  have  hardly 
handled  a  plough  and  have  never  seen  a  machine.  Nor  are 
they  pioneers.  Tlieir  hearts  would  have  sunk  in  the  solitude, 
and  they  would  have  gone  off  to  theii*  kinsmen  in  the  United 
States.  Young  Englishmen  as  a  class  have  not  done  well ; 
they  have  energy  and  pluck,  but  not  steady  industry,  self. 
denial,  or  the  habit  of  saving.  The  jesters  of  the  North- West 
call  "  remittances  from  home  "  the  Englishman's  harvest.  Of 
a  good  many,  the  Mounted  Police  is  the  last  haven.  What 
the  North- West  needs  is  the  floating  population  of  the  conti- 
nent, farmers  to  the  manner  born.  To  send  East-Londoners, 
who  have  hardly  seen  a  plough,  to  the  climate  and  the  life  of 
the  North-West,  is  cruel  kindness,  and  so  it  has  proved.  The 
quality  of  the  immigration,  on  which  the  future  character  of 
the  community  must  depend,  is  a  question  for  this  land  of 
hope  not  less  serious  than  free  trade. 

If  the  North-West  fills  up.  Old  Canada  will  be  dwarfed, 
and,  supposing  Confederation  to  endure,  the  centre  of  power 
will  shift  westward,  though  the  loss  by  Ottawa  of  all  control 
over  the  North-West  is  perhaps  the  more  likely  result. 

British  Columbia,  again,  is  separated  from  the  North-West 
by  a  triple  range  of  mountains,  the  Rockies,  the  Helkirks,  the 
Golden  or  Coast  range,  in  traversing  which  the  Pacific  Rail- 
way proclaims  the  glory  of  Canadian  science.  This  province 
is  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  mountain  range,  clothed  with  pine 
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of  the  noblest  size,  though  not  deemed  equal  in  quality  to  that 
of  Nova  Scotia,  but  hardly  within  reach  of  the  lumberman  ex- 
cept on  the  lower  fringe.  Her  flora  is  Pacific,  so  completely 
does  she  belong  to  that  side  of  the  world.  Of  unwooded  land 
British  Columbia  has  not  much,  while  clearing,  where  the 
timber  is  so  heavy,  would  be  too  costly ;  but  she  has  coal  at 
Nanaimo,  she  has  plenty  of  salmon  for  canning,  and  she  is 
understood  to  be  very  rich  in  minerals.  There  is  a  project  for 
opening  her  mineral  wealth  by  a  railway  carried  through  the 
mountain  region  in  concert  with  the  American  government. 
Her  climate  is  warm  compared  with  that  of  other  provinces  in 
the  same  latitude,  and  she  has  an  open  though  damp  and  raw 
winter.  The  vegetation  is  tropical,  not  in  variety,  but  in  lux- 
uriance. Nothing  can  be  more  impressive  than  a  ride  in  the 
forest,  through  the  vast  and  silent  arcade  of  pines  and  cedars, 
so  gigantic  that  they  almost  shut  out  the  sky.  The  coast 
scenery,  with  views  of  the  American  snow  mountains,  is 
superb,  though  one  might  wish  that  the  "  Olympian  Range " 
had  a  less  pedantic  name.'  Vancouver  is  the  leading  port  of 
British  Columbian  commerce.  She  hopes  to  have  a  great 
Asiatic  trade  and  become  a  mighty  city.  Land  is  accordingly 
held  there  at  fabulous  prices,  which  those  will  pay  who  can 
share  the  gorgeous  dream.  Victoria  sleeps  in  beauty  over  her 
little  pile  of  earnings  from  the  gold- washings  and  from  the 
trade  of  early  days.  Her  cottage  villas  with  their  rose 
gardens  have  an  English  look,  and  she  prides  herself  on  being 

'  Caritadian  and  American  mountains  have  often  names  too  piosaic. 
Peaks,  instead  of  being  called,  like  Swiss  peaks,  the  Storm  peak,  tlie 
Silver  peak,  the  Peak  of  Tlmnder,  the  Maiden,  are  called  after  railway 
directors  and  politicians. 
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English  in  ch.iracter  and  spirit.  As  she  is  on  an  island  where 
the  railway  cannot  reach  her  there  seems  to  be  not  much 
chance  of  her  reawakening  to  any  active  commercial  life.  The 
most  lively  thing  about  her  at  present  is  the  Chinese  Colony, 
where  we  come  into  contact  with  the  advance  guard  of  that 
countless  host  which,  bar  it  out  with  laws  sind  poll-taxeo  on 
immigration  as  you  will,  hunger  driving  it  on  and  capital 
craving  for  its  cheap  labour,  can  hardly  be  arrested  in  its 
march,  and  may  some  day  possess  the  coast  of  the  Pacific. 

It  is  in  the  North-West  and  in  British  Columbia  that  the 
Red  Indian  is  now  chiefly  to  be  seen  ;  for  among  those  on  the 
Eastern  Reserves  there  is  little  of  the  pure  blood.  The  race, 
every  one  says,  is  drtomed.  It  has  fallen  into  the  gulf  between 
the  hunter  state  and  that  of  the  husbandman.  Whisky  has  con- 
tributed to  its  ruin.  The  sudden  disappearance  of  the  buffalo, 
which  is  the  most  surprising  event  in  natural  history,  has 
deprived  the  hunter  of  imbsistence.  Little  will  be  lost  by 
humanity.  The  Red  Indian  has  the  wonderful  powers  cf 
enduring  hunger  and  fatigue  which  the  hunter's  life  eijgen- 
ders  ;  he  has  the  keenness  of  sense  indispensable  in  tracking 
game  :  he  seems  to  have  no  other  gift.  Ethnologists  may  find 
it  instructive  to  study  a  race  without  a  history  and  without  a 
future  ;  but  the  race  will  certainly  not  be  a  factor  in  New 
World  civilisation.  Musical  Indian  names  of  places  and 
rivers,  Indian  relics  in  museums,  Indian  phrases,  such  as 
"going  on  the  wav()rth"  and  "burying  the  hatchet" — these 
and  nothing  more  apparently  ^viH  remain  of  the  aboriginal 
man  in  North  Amer' .;{•.  Tlis  blood  is  not  on  the  head  of  the 
British  Government,  w])lc!>  has  always  treated  him  with 
humanity  and  justice. 
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Jacques  Oaiitiek,  though  vonerated  as  the  founder  of  the 
French  Colony,  was  only  the  discoverer  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
(1535).  He  made  trial  of  the  climate  by  wintering  at  Quebec, 
where  he  lost  many  of  his  crew  by  cold,  hunger  and  scurvy, 
and  he.  opened  relations  with  the  Indians  in  a  rather  sinister 
way  by  kidnapping  a  chief  with  three  of  the  tribe.  But  he 
formed  no  permanent  settlement :  Roberval  his  contemporary 
and  successor  in  the  enterprise,  totally  failed.  The  real 
founder  cf  Canada  did  not  appear  on  the  scene  until  seventy 
years  after.  This  was  Samuel  de  Champlain  (1603-35), 
one  of  the  striking  group  of  characters  to  which  the  six- 
teenth century  gave  birth,  and  which  combined  the  force, 
hardihood,  and  romance  of  feudalism  with  the  larger  views 
and  higher  objects  of  the  Reformation  era.  The  man  would 
have  been  a  crusader  in  the  thirteenth  century  who  in  the 
sixteenth  vas  a  maritime  adventurer  and  the  founder  of  a 
colony.  Champlain,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
was  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and  though  he  ultimately  became 
connected  vith  the  Jesuits,    had  fought  for   Henry    TV.,  and 


1  The  principal  sources  of  this  and  the  following  historical  sketch, 
besides  the  Hdaflniis  da  JfKnifes  and  LeClercq's  L'Astah/i'isemenf  de  fa 
Foi,  ai'e  Mr.  Parknian's  narratives  and  the  histories  of  (larneaxi, 
I'hristie,  MiUs,  MacMullen,  and  Kingsford,  with  Cavendish's  Debates 
in  the  Britisk  House  of  Commons,  in  I  TT-l, 
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must  therefore  have  belonged  to  the  more  liberal  and  patri- 
otic party  of  Roman  Catholics.  At  this  time  there  was  '1x3- 
ginning  to  be  an  exodus  of  Huguenots  to  New  France,  Ifke 
that  of  the  persecuted  Puritans  to  New  England  which  came 
a  few  years  afterwards.  Henry  IV.  seems  to  have  encouraged 
the  movement,  seeing  perhaps  how  the  tide  was  runnirg  in 
France  and  guessing  what  was  in  store,  when  his  protection 
should  have  been  withdrawn,  for  the  party  to  which  he  had 
belonged.  Had  New  France  been  colonised  by  Huguenots, 
bringing  with  them  the  energy,  the  industry,  the  intelligence, 
and  the  love  of  freedom  which  marked  them  in  tha'r  own 
country.  New  England  would  have  had  a  formidable  rival, 
and  to  the  French,  not  to  the  English  race  and  tongue,  the 
American  continent  might  now  belong.  French  writers  look 
back  with  a  wistful  eye  to  the  glory  that  might  lave  been. 
As  it  was,  Quebec,  with  France  herself  and  everythaig  belong- 
ing to  h9r,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  Reaction,  and  of 
its  incarnation  and  apostle,  the  Jesuit.  The  Jesuit  of  course 
J.-)voutly  excluded  the  Huguenot,  carefully  searching  vessels 
lest  they  should  have  brought  over  any  one  taintai  with  the 
pestilence  of  heresy.  Not  only  did  he  exclude  the  Huguenot, 
but  as  far  as  possible  he  excluded  th'^  Jansenist.  By  this  he 
did  the  Coloi^/  incomparably  mui'.  harri  than  he  ever,  by  his 
boasted  activity  as  a  civiliser  and  evh.<*au>3  did  it  good.  In 
fact,  during  the  early  stages  of  its  liisto  y,  A'hile  it  remained 
under  Jesuit  domination,  it  was  not  a  colony  at  aB.  It  was  a 
Jesuit  mission  gra^led  on  a  station  of  the  fui*  trade. 

The  Jesuit  missionai'ies,  vrho   came   to   the  settlement   in 
1625,  did  for  the  glory  of  God  and  of  their  Order  things  which 
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have  found  in  our  own  day  a  brilliant  and  sympathetic 
(ihi'onicler.  Our  accounts  of  their  exploits  are  derived  from 
"Relations,"  written  by  themselves  and  published  in  France, 
for  the  purpose  of  exalting  the  name  of  the  Order,  exciting 
sympathy  with  it,  and  opening  the  purses  of  the  devout,  all  of 
which  purposes,  not  excepting  the  last,  they  effectually  served. 
Noi"  is  it  possible  to  put  unreserved  confidence  in  the  narra- 
tives of  men,  the  most  sensible  of  whom  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
of  miracle,  divine  and  diabolical,  saw  demons  aiming  darts  at 
them,  received  supernatural  warnings,  and  beheld  fiery  crosses 
traversing  the  sky.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesuitism 
had  in  New  France  its  heroes  and  its  martyrs.  It  had  mar- 
tyrs who,  with  a  fortitude  which  nothing  but  sincere  enthusi- 
asm could  have  sustained,  braved  the  perils  and  hardships  of 
the  wilderness,  endured  the  worse  horrors  of  life  in  the  Indian 
hut,  and  underwent  without  flinching  at  the  hands  of  the  Iro- 
(juois  tortures  equal,  physically  at  least,  to  those  which  their 
European  brethren  were  inflicting,  or  causing  to  be  inflicted, 
on  heretics  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  These  were  at 
all  events  victories  of  the  higher  over  the  lower  man.  It  was 
certain  that  the  Order  would  draw  into  it  at  first  some  pure 
enthusiasts ;  and  it  was  likely  that  these  would  wish  to  go, 
and  would  by  the  policy  of  the  Order  be  sent,  rather  to  the 
missionary  field  than  to  that  of  European  propagandism  and 
intrigue.  Jesuitism  is  redeemed  by  its  missionary  element 
impersonated  in  Xavier  and  Breboeuf.  It  was  their  own  ver- 
sion of  Christianity  of  course  that  the  Sons  of  Loyola  taught. 
Pei'haps  it  was  a  Christianity  in  some  respects  not  uncon- 
genial to  the  Indian.     "  You  burn  your  enemies,"  said  a  Jesuit 
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to  an  Algonquin  chief,  "  and  God  does  the  same."  Tn  the  pic- 
tures of  lost  souls  tormented  by  demons  which  were  presented 
to  them,  the  Indian  inight  see  his  own  practices  ascribed  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  An  Indian  woman  whom  the  Fathers  were 
trying  tf)  convert,  refused  to  be  sent  to  Heaven  when  they 
had  told  her  that  her  dead  children  were  in  Hell.  Nor  can 
their  philcKSophic  f '''-igist  forbear  smiling  at  the  frivolity,  not  to 
say  fetichism,  of  some  of  their  religious  ideas  and  practices. 
Tlie  missionaries  are  always  looking  out  with  peculifir  eager- 
ness for  dying  children  whom,  by  baptism,  in  the  fur-tiv(>  ad- 
nn'nistration  of  which  rather  etjuivocal  stratagems  are  some- 
times employed,  they  send,  as  they  think,  straight  to  Para- 
dise ir  fead  of  Hell.  Their  thaumaturgy  might  justify  the 
Indian  in  calling  them,  as  he  did,  the  French  medicine  men. 

In  spite  of  all  the  self-devotion  of  the  Fathers  and  all  their 
heroism,  their  missions  came  almost  to  naught.  They  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  confronted  by  the  Iroquois,  of  all  lied  In- 
dians and  of  all  savages  the  ii:v)st  valiant,  the  most  politic,  and 
the  most  fiendish.  Champlain,  by  allying  himself  with  the 
Huron  enemies  of  the  Iroquois,  rashly  stirred  the  terrible 
swarm.  By  the  Iroquois  the  Hurons,  among  whom  the  Jesuits 
had  planted  their  missionaries  and  made  converts,  were  over- 
thrown, and  in  1649  utterly  destroyed.  To  a  Huron  it 
naturally  appeared  hard  that  this  should  be  the  reward  of  al- 
legiance to  the  true  God  ;  nor  does  it  seem  impossible  that  by 
the  change  the  convert  may  have  lost  something  of  the  warlike 
character  necessary  to  save  him  in  the  ruthless  struggle  for 
existence.  A  few  of  the  Iroquois  themselves  were  afterwards 
converted,  and  the  descendants  of  such  converts,  under  the 
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name  of  the  Caughnawagas,  steer  the  tourist  down  the  Lachine 
rapids  to  Montreal.  Mr.  Parkman  gives  the  Jesuit  credit  for 
having  by  contact  soften(;d  the  manners  of  the  Indians  gener- 
ally ;  but  this  seems  hardly  consistent  with  his  own  state- 
ments that  the  Fathers  connived  at  the  torture  of  prisoners  by 
their  Indian  converts,  and  that  when  the  Jesuits  had  become, 
as  in  course  of  time  they  did,  more  political  than  missionary, 
the  converts  were  launched  in  scalping  parties  against  the  col- 
onists of  New  England. 

The  palm  of  religious  heroism  must  be  shared  by  the  Jesuits 
with  the  Ursulines.  The  "  Relations "  of  the  Jesuits  had 
fired  the  hearts  of  devout  women  in  France  with  the  same 
missionary  enthusiasm,  mingled,  as  the  historian  fails  not  to 
see,  with  a  yearning  for  personal  distinction.  These  women 
performed  miracles  as  hospital  nurses  and  as  angels  of  charity 
in  the  struggling  and  suffering  settlements,  while  they  were 
props  of  a  system  under  which  the  Colony  could  hardly  be 
anything  but  a  hospital  and  an  almshouse.  A  hospital  was 
founded  at  Montreal,  to  afford  a  theatre  for  the  religious  ac- 
tivity of  these  ladies,  before  there  was  any  need  of  one,  and 
when  the  money  and  labour  were  sorely  required  for  other 
purposes  by  a  settlement  feebly  struggling  for  existence. 
Marie  de  I'lncarnation  seems  to  have  rivalled  St.  Catherine  or 
St.  Theresa  in  the  intensity  of  her  self-devotion,  in  her  erotic 
transports,  and  in  all  that  is  most  characteristic  of  a  female 
saint.  Jeanne  le  Ber,  another  saint,  was  the  Simeon  Stylites 
of  her  sex  ;  she  shut  herself  up  for  twenty  years  in  a  cell  be- 
hind the  altar,  rarely  speaking,  and  inflicting  upon  herself  in- 
credible mortifications.  This  might  be  seraphic,  but  it  was 
not  a  practical  model  for  a  settler's  wife. 
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Tf  thci  heroic  efforts  of  the  Jesuit  as  missicmary  were  V»affle(l 
l)y  adverse  circiuiistaiices,  as  the  organiser  of  a  eoh»ny  \\v  failed 
throiigli  the  iuh(MH5nt  and  fatal  falsity  of  liis  ideal.  Hisol)j(K!t, 
as  W  avowed,  was  to  make  Quebctc  a  Northern  Paraguay,  in 
other  woi-ds,  a  cHmiuiunity  of  human  sheep  absolutely  devoted 
and  submissive  to  their  ecclesiastical  shepherd.  But  human 
sheep  are  not  colonial  pioneers.  Nor  was  the  ascetic  view  of 
the  w»)rl(l  or  the  palm  held  out  to  self-torturing  saintship  likely 
to  stimulate  the  agricultural  or  commercial  effort  necessary  to 
place  a  colony  on  a  sound  material  basis.  The  Puritans  t>f 
New  England,  it  has  been  justly  t)bserved,  however  austere 
and  howevei'  nari'ow  might  be  their  religion,  believed  in  a 
(livei*  of  material  a^  well  as  spiritual  blessings,  and  in  the  ma- 
terial as  well  as  the  spiritmil  sphere  laboured  with  all  their 
might  to  carry  into  effect  the  Divine  intention.  To  make  a 
Paraguay,  moreover,  it  was  necessary  that  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  powers  should  be  united  in  the  hands  of  the  priest. 
To  bring  this  about  was  in  New  France,  as  everywhere  else, 
the  Jesuit's  constant  aim.  With  the  help  of  devout  Gov- 
ernors he  to  a  great  extent  succeeded,  and  the  result  was  that 
petitions  were  sent  to  France  praying  '•'  that  an  end  might  be 
put  to  the  Gehenna  produced  by  the  union  of  the  temporal 
with  the  spiritual  power."  The  moral  code  under  Jesuit  rule 
was  tyrannic  in  its  rigour  as  well  as  ultra-ecclesiastical  in  its 
formality.  For  breach  of  its  ordinances  men  were  whipped 
like  dogs.  It  was  enforced,  as  was  complained  at  the  time, 
not  only  by  the  confessional,  but  by  a  system  of  espionage 
which  made  the  Jesuit  master  of  all  family  secrets  and  despot 
of  all  households.     To  the  Jesuit  his  Canadian  i-ealm  seemed  a 
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spiritual  Paradise  and  th<;  (Jato  of  Hoaven,  allujit  the  blessed 
souls  in  it  lived  in  constant  peril  of  famine  and  of  tlie  tonui- 
h'lwk.  But  it  Heenied  by  no  means  a  Paradise  to  some  un- 
( amt;<l  I'pirits,  whose  energy  as  pioneers,  though  unliallowed,  the 
Colony  perhaps  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  These  fled  from  it  to  the 
free  life  of  ihe  forest,  and  became  as  bushrangers  the  perpetual 
scandal  of  the  (rovernment.  A  genuine  and  great  service  was 
done  by  the  priests  in  opposing  the  brandy  trade,  which  was 
playing  havoc  among  the  Indians,  and  we  need  not  regard  the 
insinuation  of  a  governor  with  whom  they  had  quarrelled,  that 
they  wished  themselves  to  engross  the  profits  of  the  trade.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  before  its  fall,  the  Order  had  be- 
come not  only  political  but  commercial  in  Quebec,  as  it  had  in 
Europe,  whei'e  the  scandalous  bankruptcy  of  one  of  its  com- 
mercial houses  was  among  the  immediate  causes  of  its  sup- 
pression. One  of  the  governors  at  least  reports  that  it  was 
getting  the  fur  trade  into  its  hands.  It  shared  the  inevitable 
fate  of  all  the  Orders,  which,  beginning  with  a  seraphic  ideal 
and  a  renunciation  of  all  worldly  goods,  fell  from  their  unat- 
tainable aim  into  corporate  ambition,  pursuit  of  inordinate 
wealth,  and  a  corruption  which,  contrasted  with  their  profes- 
sions, brought  on  them  hatred,  contempt,  and  at  last  the 
whirlwind  of  destruction. 

Quebec,  the  Paradise  of  the  Jesuits,  had  a  competitor  and 
an  object  of  jealousy  in  Montreal,  founded  in  1642  by  Maison- 
neuve,  whose  figure  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  that  of 
Champlain,  though  he  was  more  of  a  religious  devotee.  Mon- 
treal was  under  the  influence  of  the  Sulpicians,  a  branch  of 
whose  Order,   the  Recollets,  had  preceded  the  Jesuits  in  the 
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Canadian  Mission.  Quebec  accused  Montreal  of  Jansenism 
and  received  with  a  slight  sneer  of  incredulity  Montreal  mira- 
cles, even  when  they  were  so  little  trying  to  a  child-like  faith 
as  that  of  the  man's  head  which  talked  after  being  severed 
from  the  body.  Sulpicianism,  on  the  other  hand,  spoke  with 
delicate  irony  of  the  Jesuit  Relations,  and  insinuated  a  com- 
parison between  them  and  the  tales  of  the  East  Indian  travel- 
ler who  made  a  valiant  soldier,  when  he  had  fired  away  his 
last  bullet,  load  his  musket  with  his  own  teeth.  After  the 
lapse  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  this  battle  between  Jesuit 
and  Sulpician,  Ultramontane  and  Gallican,  has  been  renewed. 
As  an  agricultural  or  commercial  settlement,  New  France 
remained  a  failure,  it^  only  trade  being  the  fur  trade,  while 
the  Iroquois  incessantly  prowled  around  it  like  wolves  and 
picked  off  the  tillers  of  the  fields  who  worked  with  the  loaded 
arquebus  by  their  sides.  The  Home  Government  generally 
had  its  hands  full  of  home  troubles,  and  such  aid  as  was  sent 
from  private  sources  was  sent  not  to  the  colony  but  to  the 
mission.  Richelieu,  when  engaged  in  reorganising  the  mon- 
archy on  the  centralising  principle,  did  not  ffal  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  the  colony.  Re  reformed  the  Constitution  of  the 
Commercial  Company,  which  was  in  fact  its  only  government 
other  than  the  priesthood,  and  sent  it  soldiers,  though  in  num- 
bers wholly  inadequate  to  its  defence.  But  then  came  the 
troubles  of  the  Fronde.  When  these  were  past,  and  over  the 
wreck  of  feudal  independence  rose  in  all  its  might  and  glory 
the  administrative  despotism  of  Louis  XIV,  a  dead-lift  effort 
was  made  to  inspire  life,  after  the  autocratic  fashion,  into  the 
colony,  and  render   it   the   starting-point   of   a   French   and 
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Catholic  empire  which,  extinguishing  the  English  and  Dutch 
colonies,  8ho;ild  embrace  the  whole  of  the  continent.  The 
regiment  of  Carignan-Salidres  was  sent  out  in  1665  and  re- 
pressed the  Iroquois,  while  a  not  less  potent  agency  in  the 
salvation  of  the  Settlement  was  the  advent,  as  governor,  of 
Frontenac,  the  Clive  of  Quebec.  By  the  side  of  the  plumed 
governor,  who,  like  the  governors  of  provinces  in  France,  re- 
presented the  feudal  aristocracy  surviving  in  its  state  and  in 
its  martial  character  under  the  king,  though  shorn  of  its  poli- 
tical and  military  power,  came  in  less  showy  costume  the 
Royal  Intendant,  to  whom  in  all  administrative  matters  the 
power  had  been  transferred.  The  Intendant  Talon  was  a 
colonial  Colbert :  like  his  chief,  he  was  able,  active  and  up- 
right ;  like  his  chief,  he  did  all  that  could  be  done  under  the 
radically  false  system  of  monopoly  and  protectionism  to  ani- 
mate and  foster  trade.  To  recruit  the  population,  which  be- 
tween asceticism  and  the  Iroquois  was  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
large  consignments  of  young  women  were  shipped  out  by 
despotic  fiat  from  France,  and  marriage  was  encouraged  in  the 
same  style  by  means  of  premiums  on  offspring  and  penalties 
on  celibacy.  Feudalism,  such  as  it  was  in  France  since  its 
teeth  had  been  drawn  by  the  Monarchy — feudalism,  that  is 
not  political  or  military  but  only  manorial — was  imported  into 
the  colony  as  the  land  system  of  the  French  realm  ;  and  a 
number  of  seigniories  were  carved  out  under  which  the  settlers 
held  their  lands  as  censitaires,  like  the  copyholders  under  an 
English  manor,  though  with  the  feudal  forms  of  investiture 
instead  of  entry  on  the  court  roll.  The  militia  was  kept  in 
the  hands  of  a  king's  officer,  and  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of 
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the  seignior  was  very  small.  Some  of  the  feudal  incidents, 
such  as  the  obligation  to  use  the  lord's  mill  and  oven,  must 
have  been  almost  a  dead  letter  ;  but  there  was  an  oppressive 
fee  to  the  lords  on  sales.  So  much  of  democracy  there  was  on 
the  American  soil  even  under  Bourbon  rule  that  the  peasant 
would  brook  no  name  that  savoured  of  villeinage,  but  styled 
himself  the  liahitant.  The  polony  was  also  endowed  with  a 
noblesse  formed  out  of  rather  sorry  materials,  such  as  the  dis- 
banded officers  of  the  Carignan  regiment  and  plebeian  settlers 
whose  vanity  led  them  to  buy  social  rank.  The  result,  as 
plainly  appears  and  might  have  been  surely  foreseen,  was  not 
a  genuine  aristocracy,  but  a  false  caste  of  insolence,  idleness, 
and  vagabondage,  thpugh  the  genius  of  the  New  World  so 
far  ariserted  itself  that  the  colonial  gentleman,  unlike  the  gen- 
tleman of  the  mother  country,  was  permitted  without  loss  of 
rank  to  engage  in  trade.  *  '       . 

In  New  as  in  Old  France  the  despotism  was  absolute. 
The  Supreme  Council  which  was  instituted  at  this  time  (1663), 
and  ousted  the  Commercial  Company  from  all  political  power, 
was  only  another  name  for  the  rule  of  the  Royal  Governor,  of 
the  Intendant,  and  in  matters  ecclesiastical  of  the  Bishop. 
The  Intendant  by  his  decrees  regulated  not  only  the  police 
but  commercial  and  civil  life.  Of  the  local  self-govemn^ent, 
which  formed  the  soul  and  the  hope  of  New  England,  not  a 
germ  was  allowed  to  appear.  One  Governor  conceived  the 
idea  of  providing  the  colony  with  a  miniature  counterpart  of 
the  States-General ;  but  he  was  at  once  given  to  understand 
that  the  Court,  far  from  wishing  to  extend  the  venerable  in- 
stitution to  the  colonies,  was  disposed  to  regard  it  as  obsolete 
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at  home.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  organ  or  expressit  n  of 
public  opinion  was  allowed.  The  colony  was  of  course  under 
the  French  criminal  law,  with  its  arbitrary  imprisonment  and 
judicial  torture. 

Louis  XIV,  albeit  devout,  and  more  devout  than  ever  when 
he  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  the  Maintenon,  meant  to 
be  King  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  the  State.  He  had 
not  shrunk,  when  his  royal  dignity  was  in  question,  from 
bullying  the  Pope.  Relations  were  somewhat  strained  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  Royal  power  and  the  head 
of  the  Church,  Bishop  Laval.  This  prelate,  whose  name  is 
still  great  in  French  Canada  and  is  borne  by  the  Laval  Uni- 
versity, was  the  paragon  of  asceticism  in  his  day.  He  lay 
on  a  bed  full  of  vermin ;  he  ate  tainted  meat ;  the  wonder 
is  that  he  escaped  canonisation.  He  was  a  fast  ally  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  a  champion  of  the  doctrines  which  they  then 
preached  and  are  now  again  preaching  on  the  same  field 
respecting  the  supremacy  and  ^fallibility  of  the  Pope,  the 
independence  and  liberty  of  the  Church,  and  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  submit  to  the  Ch\jrch  in  case  of  any  conflict  between 
them.'  Laval,  who  particularly  prided  himself  on  his  humility, 
had  frequent  disputes  with  the  Governors  about  precedence, 
in  which  the  Governors  showed  more  spirit  than  is  shown  by 
politicians  when  threatened  with  ecclesiastical  displeasure  at 
the  present  day.  They  said  to  the  churchman  in  effect,  like 
their  precursor  Poutrincourt,  "  It  is  your  business  to  obey  me 
on  earth  and  to  guide  "le  to  heaven."     A  curb,  and  a  strong 


'  Sec  Parkman's  Old  H^ffima  In  Canada,  j).   166,   where   the  Jesuit 
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curb,  was  legally  imposed  on  the  Episcopal  power  and  ambi- 
tion by  the  Royal  ordinance,  which  decreed  that  the  tenure  of 
the  cures  should  be  fixed,  as  in  France,  and  that  they  should 
1)6  no  longer  removable  at  the  Bishop's  will. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Monopoly  and  Protectionism  fail- 
ed to  give  new  life  to  industry  and  commerce.  Decrees  for- 
bidding merchants  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  forbidding 
them  from  selling  ^  oods  at  retail  except  in  August,  September, 
and  October,  fbrbidding  trade  anywhere  above  Quebec,  for- 
bidding the  sale  of  clothing  or  domestic  articles  ready-made, 
forbidding  trade  with  the  New  England  Colonies,  that  is  with 
the  natural  market,  forbidding  anyone  to  go  there  without  a 
passport— decrees  giving  a  monopolist  company  power  to  make 
domiciliary  visits  for  the  discovery  and  destruction  of  foreign 
goods,  ordering  that  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  commerce 
should  be  treated  as  pirates,  and  that  every  one  found  with  an 
article  of  foreign  maiiafacture  in  his  possession  should  be 
lined  1 — with  other  like  ordinances,  produced  the  same  sort  of 
results  which  similar  policy,  pursued  by  men  less  excusable  in 
error  than  Colbert  and  Talon,  is  now  producing  in  the  same 
field.  Nor  could  exclusion  from  the  natural  market  be  com- 
pensated in  those  days  any  more  than  in  these  by  the  creation 
of  a  forced  market  in  the  West  Indies  or  elsewhere.  An 
attempt  of  the  beneficent  King  to  speed  the  plough  by  the  in- 
troduction of  negro  slavery  had  no  better  success,  being  baffled 
at  once  by  the  climate.  The  colony  made  nothing  and  pro- 
duced nothing  except  beaver  skins,  to  be  exported  to  France 
in  payment  for  the  supplies  of  all  kinds  which  it  drew  thence. 

iParkman's  Old  R4gime,  p.  290.  ,  ,  ^. 
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It  was  consequently  bankrupt,  coin  fled  frrnn  it,  giving  place 
to  bad  paper,  and  at  last  to  card  money.  Even  the  trade  in 
beaver  skins  was  so  l)edevilled  by  monopoly  and  government 
regulation  that  at  one  time  the  company  destroyed  three- 
fourths  of  the  stock  on  their  hands  to  avert  a  glut.  In  the 
fur  trade,  however,  was  such  life  as  the  colony  had,  apart  from 
the  activity  of  the  clergy.  Into  this  were  drawn  all  those 
who  preferred  the  charter  of  the  forest  to  the  paternal  despo- 
tism of  the  Tntendant  and  the  priest.  A  strange  and  wild 
life  it  was.  The  bushrangers  (coureurs  de  hois)  threw  off 
civilisation,  lived  with  the  Indians,  intermarried  with  them, 
learned  Indian  habits,  became  more  than  half  Indians  them- 
selves, and  sometimes  were  made  chiefs  of  Indian  tribes. 
They  took  to  war-paint  and  feathers.  They  took  even  to 
scalping,  and  were  in  consequence  treated  by  Wolfe  as  out  of 
the  laws  of  war.  They  regarded  themselves,  however,  as 
gentlemen,  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  best  families  in 
Quebec  are  descended  from  this  stock. 

Closely  connected  with  the  spirit  of  this  roving  life  was  the 
adventurous  passion  for  discovery,  which  reached  its  climax  in 
the  marvellous  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  by  La  Salle.  As 
explorers  the  French  were  not  less  superior  to  the  staid  and 
plodding  New  Englander  than  they  were  inferior  to  him  in 
industry,  commerce,  and  the  qualities  requisite  for  building  up 
a  commonwealth.  To  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  too,  is  due  the 
credit  of  wonderful  exploration,  notably  on  the  Upper  Lakes. 
It  was  natural  also  that  in  the  magnificence  of  their  schemes, 
military  and  territorial,  the  French  should  have  the  pre- 
eminence.    With  no  other  basis  than  a  settlement  of  a  few 
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thousands  of  people  on  the  St.  Lawrence  they  aspired  to  the 
extension  of  their  Empire  by  a  chain  of  military  posts  west- 
ward to  the  Mississippi  and  down  its  whole  course  to  New 
Orleans.  In  their  vaulting  ambition  the  men  of  New  France 
were  true  Frenchmen.  ' 

Supposing  a  despotic  administration  to  be  inspired  by  probity 
and  beneficence,  its  eye  cannot  see  nor  can  its  arm  reach  across 
the  Atlantic.  Colbert  meant  very  well  to  the  colony,  and 
even  his  King  meant  well.  But  after  Louis  XIV.  and  Colbert 
came  Louis  XV.  and  the  Regency,  Pompadour  and  Dubois. 
Then  begj,n  in  the  unhappy  dependency  a  reign  of  unbridled 
corruption  and  abuse.  Peculation  and  extortion  to  an  enor- 
mous extent  were  carried  on  by  a  gang  of  officials,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  the  Intendant  Bigot,  whose  chateau  near  Quebec 
was  a  ■  "t  of  outpost  of  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs.  It  is  astonishing 
that,  ted  as  they  were  with  imposts,  pillaged  as  they  were 
by  scoundrels  in  office,  and  harassed  as  they  were  by  compul- 
sory service  in  the  militia  and  on  public  works,  the  peasants 
of  Quebec  should  have  remained  true  as  they  did  to  their 
King  and  to  France.  Pompadour  was  not  so  hostile  as  Main- 
tenon  to  Huguenots,  and  would  not  have  opposed  their  set- 
tling in  New  France.  But  the  Huguenot  was  now  extinct ; 
in  his  place  had  come  Voltaire.  >  , 

The  historian  bespeaks  our  sympathy  and  admiration,  not 
only  for  the  missionary,  but  for  the  parish  priest,  who  went 
about  through  the  sparse  settlements  of  a  wild  peasantry, 
along  the  inhospitable  shore,  performing  Mass,  baptising,  con- 
fessing, and  preaching,  in  defiance  of  gfeat  hardship  and  no 
small  peril.     These  men,  no  doubt,  after  the  downfall  of  asce- 
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ticism,  kept  alive  sucli  religion  and  such  morality  as  there  was. 
But  of  morality  there  seems  in  the  cloaing  days  of  the  colony 
to  have  been  as  little  as  there  was  of  industry  or  commerce. 
The  soldiery,  the  bushrangers,  the  fur  trade  and  its  roystering 
fairs,  the  association  with  the  Indians,  the  habits  and  examples 
of  Pompadourian  Intendants,  appear  by  their  united  agencies 
of  corruption  to  have  morally  ruined  the  Northern  Paraguay. 
Of  education  there  had  never  been  any  except  that  which  the 
Jesuits  gave  to  the  boys  destined  for  the  priesthood,  or  to  the 
sons  of  the  few  people  of  quality.  French  gaiety  remained  ; 
so,  we  are  told,  did  the  polish  of  French  manners,  and  the 
Colonists,  we  are  also  told,  spoke  French  well. 

The  French  colonist,  however,  if  he  was  backward  in  the 
arts  of  peace  was  not  to  be  despised  in  war.  This  he  showed 
in  the  long  conflict  with  the  English  colonies  ahd  their  mother 
country,  which  fills  the  closing  period  of  this  history.  The  very 
^ibsence  of  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits  preserved  the 
military  character.  The  bushranger  was  the  best  of  bush- 
fighters,  and  could  act  in  perfect  unison  with  his  savage  com- 
rade the  Red  Indian.  The  New  Englanders,  though  they 
came  of  the  Ironside  blood  and  had  the  making  of  first-rate 
soldiers  in  them,  were  not  soldiers,  but  traders  and  mechanics. 
Wolfe  speaks  very  disparagingly  of  his  Colonial  Rangers.  The 
first  capture  of  Louisbourg  by  a  Colonial  army,  supported  only 
by  a  liritish  fleet,  was  a  stroke  of  luck,  due  to  the  mutinous 
state  of  the  garrison  and  the  weakness  of  the  Commandant. 
Moreover  the  T^irglish  colonies  were  divided  in  their  councils ; 
they  had  with  the  independence  and  self-reliance  the  stiff- 
neckedness    of    republicans     and     the    weakness    in    joint 
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action  which  it  eiitailH.  It  was  vory  hard  to  hrinj?  each 
colony  to  take  its  part  in  any  common  enterprise  or  furnish 
its  continj^ent  to  any  conunon  force.  The  French,  <m  the 
other  hand,  were  united  under  the  abs«»Iute  command  of  the 
Royal  Governor,  wlm  could  call  them  all  to  arms  and  dispose 
of  everything  they  had  for  the  King's  service.  Nor  were  the 
French  nobles,  by  wh(mi  the  governorship  was  held,  ill-titted 
for  the  military  part  of  their  work.  Frontenac  especially  was 
a  man  of  great  genius  for  war  as  well  as  of  iron  character  ;  he 
left  a  name  dreaded  by  the  English  Colonists  and  renowned 
in  Canadian  history,  though  sullied  by  his  murderous  em- 
ployment of  the  savage  ;  not  that  anybody  abstained  from  the 
use  of  this  vile  auxilWry,  whose  subsequent  introduction  into 
the  Revolutionary  War  by  the  British  was  not  the  horrible 
innovation  whith  rhetoric  painted  it,  though  assuredly  it  was 
a  crime  as  well  as  a  blunder.  Superior  as  they  were  in  popu- 
lation and  in  wealth,  the  English  colonies  might  have  been 
lost  had  they  not  been  united,  as  far  as  they  were  capable  of 
union,  and  supported  by  their  mother  country. 

The  conquest  c  '  Quebec  is  familiar  to  all ;  and  has  been  r  ar- 
rated  by  Mr.  Parkman  in  the  two  most  charming  volumes 
even  of  his  very  charming  series.  If  he  fails  in  anything, 
perhaps  it  is  in  not  perfectly  painting  the  character  of  Wolfe, 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  if  not  one  of  the  most  important 
or  dazzling,  figures  in  military  history.  Near  the  famous 
battle-field  on  which  the  steadiness  of  the  British  soldier,  re- 
serving his  fire  for  the  decisive  volley  while  his  comrades  were 
falling  fast  around  him,  determined  that  to  his  race,  not  to  the 
French,  should  belong  the  New  World  and  its  hopes,  stands 
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the  monuinent  raised  by  the  victor  to  the  joint  memory  of 
Wolfe  and  Montcahn.  The  warlike  aristocracy  of  France  ami 
the  military  duty  of  England  could  not  have  encountered 
each  other  in  moie  typical  forms.  Vf)ltaire,  more  philosopher 
and  j)hilanthropist  than  pati'iot,  celebrated  by  a  feast  the 
transf(»r  oi  New  France  from  the  realm  of  despotism  to  that 
(»f  fi'oedom.  Mr.  Parkman  says  :  "A  happier  calamity  never 
befell  a  people  than  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  British 
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QuEBKC  had  bocjii  won.  What  was  to  l)e  done  with  it?  The 
highest  wiad«)m  sjiid,  *  Add  it  to  the  New  England  Colonies 
by  which  it  will  soon  be  assimilated,  and  leave  the  whole  in- 
dependent, content  with  the  Empire  of  British  civilisation 
over  the  New  World,  and  with  the  moral  supremacy  which 
the  mother  country,  provided  the  filial  tie  remains  unbroken, 
is  sure  to  r(;tain.'  Crt)mwell  had  meditated  giving  the  Colonists 
Jamaica.  But  such  a  policy  was  beyond  the  ken  of  the  states- 
men of  that  day,  and  few  even  among  the  calmest  observers 
had  any  conception  of  it.  W^e  must  remember,  moreover, 
that  in  times  before  Adam  Smith  a  distant  dependency 
seemed  to  everybody  to  have  real  value,  inasmuch  as  the  Im- 
perial country  monopolised  its  trade.  Still  the  question 
remained  whether  Quebec  should  be  left  French  and  governed 
as  a  conquest  or  made  English.  That  question  was  settled  by 
the  American  Revolution,  which  compelled  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment to  court  the  French  of  Quebec  and  respect  their 
nationality.  That  a  revolt  of  the  American  colonies  would 
follow  when  the  curb  of  French  rivalry  had  been  removed  was 
surmised  by  clear-sighted  men  at  the  time,  albeit  it  would  be 
hard  to  accuse  England  of  blindness,  because  she  failed  to 
foresee  that  the  requital  of  her  supreme  eifort  on  behalf  of  her 
American  colonists  would  be   their   secession.     Mr.   Samuel 
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AdaiDH  and  the  rest  of  the  BuHton  counterparts  of  WilkeH  and 
Home  T(M)ke,  who  fomcsnted  the  (|[uarr(;l  till  it  Iwcauie  revo- 
lution and  civil  war,  Hhouid  have  had  a  little  patience  and 
waited  till  Quel)ec  had  been  not  only  conijut^red  hut  made 
EngliHh.  To  make  her  EngliHh  as  she  then  wan  would  not 
have  Ix'en  hard.  Her  French  inhabitants  of  the  otiicial  or 
military  class  had  quitted  her  after  the  Conquest.  There 
remained  a  population  of  70,000,  mostly  peasants,  to  whom 
their  language  waH  not  so  dear  as  it  was  to  a  member  of  the 
Institute,  who  knew  not  the  difference  between  codes  so  long 
as  they  got  justice,  and  among  whom,  harsh  and  abrupt 
change  being  avoided,  the  British  tongue  and  law  might  have 
been  gradually  and  painlessly  introduced. 

While  the  war  lasted,  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards,  the 
gove/nment  was  military,  and  the  ultimate  policy  of  the 
British  Government  with  regard  to  the  conquered  Province 
was  in  suspense.  That  the  government  should  at  first  be 
military  was  inevitable,  and  French  writers  who  speak  of  this 
with  indignation  should  remember  what  was  the  conduct  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon  or  the  French  Republic  to  countries 
overrun  by  their  armies. .  They  should  remember  the  plan 
which  was  sanctioned  by  Louis  XIV.  for  the  treatment  of 
New  York  in  case  it  should  be  conquered,  and  according  to 
which  Protestantism  would  have  been  uprooted,  all  property 
confiscated,  the  inhabitants  generally  deported,  and  those  who 
remained  put  to  convict  labour  on  the  fortifications. 

The  Americans  called  upon  the  Canadians  to  join  them  in 
their  revolt.  But  the  Canadians  had  already  begun  to  taste 
the  fruits  of  the  Conquest.     They  had  escaped  the  vexations  of 
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constant  military  service  and  been  allowed  to  till  their  farms. 
Their  reliijion  had  been  respected  to  a  <4;reater  extent  even 
than  was  i'e<][uired  })y  the  terms  of  vhe  Treaty  of  Cession. 
ISot  only  wer(^  the  parish  clei'gy  left  in  possession  of  their 
tithes,  but  the  religious  orders  also,  saving  the  anti-national 
Jesuits,  had  been  left  in  p(>ssession  of  tiieir  estates.  Bourbon 
desp<>tism  ind  corruj)tion  had  departed.  Instead  of  arbitrary 
tribunals,  trial  by  jury  had  been  introduced,  though  the  Ita/n- 
tant  at  first  h-'irdly  understood  the  boon,  while  the  Seignior 
thought  it  a  derogation  fi-om  his  ragged  dignity  to  be  judged 
by  shopkeepers  and  peasants.  The  Puritans,  or  rather  ex- 
Puritans  of  New  England,  had  ma<le  the  retention  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  Quebec  one  of  the  counts  in  their  indictment 
of  the  British  Government.  In  an  address  to  the  British 
people  they-  spoke  of  the  I'eligion  of  the  Cariadians  as  one 
"that  had  drenched  Great  Britain  in  blood  and  disseminated 
impiety,  bigotry,  persecution,  murder,  and  rebelli(m  through 
every  part  of  the  woild."  Afterwards,  calling  the  French 
Can.adians  to  freedom,  they  treated  the  religious  question  in  a 
different  strain.  "  We  are  too  \vell-acquainted,"  they  said, 
"  with  the  liberality  of  sentiment  distinguishing  your  nation 
to  imagine  that  difference  of  religion  will  prejudice  you 
against  a  hearty  amity  with  us.  You  know  that  the  trans- 
plendent nature  of  freedom  elevates  the  minds  of  those  who 
unite  in  the  cause  above  all  such  low-minded  infirmities.  The 
Swiss  Cantons  furnish  a  memorable  pr(K)f  of  this  truth  ;  theii' 
union  is  composed  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  States,  living  in 
the  utmost  concord  and  j)eace  with  each  other;  and  they  are 
thereby  enabled,  ever  since  they  bravely  vindicated  their  free- 
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doni,  to  defy  and  defeat  every  tyrant  that  lias  invaded  them." 
The  Quebec  ele«'<^y,  liowever,  did  not  forget  the  former  and  as 
they  probably  thought  more  sincere  manifesto.  Their  weight 
was  cjist  into  the  other  scale,  and  their  chief,  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  exhorted  his  people  to  be  true  to  British  allegiance 
and  repel  the  American  invaders.  To  the  blandislnnents  of 
Franklin  and  his  coadjutors  the  priests  replied  that  Great 
Britain  had  kept  her  faith,  preserved  to  the  French  people 
their  laws  and  customs,  shielded  their  religion,  left  the  monas- 
teries their  estates,  and  even  ordered  the  military  authorities 
to  pay  honour  to  Catholic  processions.'  Nor  did  the  Seigniors 
like  the  look  of  revolution.  The  peasantry  were  slow  to 
move,  rejoicing  to  have  got  back  to  their  homesteads  and 
thinking  that  it  was  not  their  quairel.  The  city  of  Quebec 
narrowly  escaped  capture  by  the  Americans  under  Arnold 
and  Montgomery  ;  but  the  behaviour  of  the  invaders  helped  to 
stir  up  the  people  against  them,  and  the  Province  was  saved. 
The  Governor,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  was  a  man  worthy  to  com- 
mand. Had  he  been  in  the  place  of  the  torpid  Howe,  the 
heavy  Clinton,  or  the  light  Burgoyne,  there  might  have  been 
a  different  tale  to  tell. 

The  danger,  however,  had  determined  the  policy  of  the 
British  Government  and  led  to  the  practical  abandonment,  as 
it  proved  for  ever,  of  the  thought  of  Anglicising  Quebec.  The 
settlement  embodied  in  the  Quebec  Act,  framed  by  Lord 
North's  government,  not  only  secured  to  the  French  people  the 
fi''^e  exercise  of  theii*  religion,  and  to  the  priesthood  its  i-e- 
venues,    but   established  the   French   civil    law    and    French 
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procedure  without  juries.  It  put  an  end  to  the  military 
dictatorsliip  by  giving  the  Province  a  governing  Council  which 
was  tf)  be  partly  composed  of  Catholics  ;  an  elective  assembly 
could  not  have  been  safely  given  to  people  recently  conquered, 
nor  did  the  French  themselves  demand  it ;  they  had  been  ac- 
customed only  to  obey,  and  were  satisfied  if  their  rulers  were 
just.  The  Quebec  Act  was  opposed  as  anti-British  by  Chatham 
almost  with  his  last  breath.  It  was  opposed  also  by  Burke, 
but  not  on  the  ground  of  hostility  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  "  There  is,"  said  Burke,  "  but  one  healing  catholic 
principle  of  toleration  which  ought  to  find  favour  in  this 
House.  It  is  wanted  not  only  in  our  colonies,  but  here.  The 
thirsty  earth  of  out  own  country  is  gasping  and  gaping  and 
crying  out  for  that  healing  shower  from  heaven.  The  noble 
lord  has  told  you  of  the  right  of  those  people  by  the  Treaty  ; 
but  I  consider  the  right  of  conquest  so  little  and  the  right  of 
human  nature  so  much  that  the  former  has  very  little  consid- 
eration with  me.  I  look  upon  the  people  of  Canada  as  coming 
by  the  dispensation  of  God  under  the  British  government.  I 
would  have  us  govern  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  all-wise 
disposition  of  Providence  would  govern  it.  We  know  He  suf- 
fers the  sun  to  shine  upon  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous ; 
and  we  ought  to  suffer  all  classes  without  distinction  to  enjoy 
equally  the  right  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the  light 
He  has  been  pleased  to  give  them."  The  earth  of  England 
unhappily  was  to  gasp  and  gape  for  the  healing  shower  for 
another  half-century.  Burke's  view  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
conquered  was  noble,  but  it  would  Jiave  extinguished  conquest 
altogether.  Yet  Burke  Himself  was  no  enemy  to  aggrandise- 
ment by  war. 
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By  this  time,  however,  it  was  not  only  with  the  French, 
or  with  the  difficulty  which  their  nationality  presented,  that 
the  British  Government  had  to  deal.  After  the  Conquest  a 
number  of  British  adveijturers,  for  the  most  part  it  seems  not 
of  a  high  class,  had  settled  in  the  Province  and  had  at  once 
got  its  commerce,  for  which  the  French  peasants  had  no  turn, 
into  their  hands.  Presently  came  a  crowd  of  American 
Royalists,  driven  into  exile  by  the  Revolution,  and  full  at  once 
of  extreme  British  feeling  and  of  wounded  pride.  These  mem 
aspired  to  being  an  oligarchy  of  conquest.  At  the  same  time 
they  thought  that  they  ought  to  carry  the  British  Constitution, 
with  all  the  liberties  and  privileges  which  it  gave  them,  on  the 
soles  of  their  feet.  Both  as  a  limit  to  their  ascendency,  and 
as  a  curtailment  of  their  British  freedom,  the  Quebec  Act  was 
hateful  to  them,  and  they  laboured  vehemently,  with  all  the 
engines  which  they  could  command  at  home,  for  its  repeal.  So 
far  they  succeeded  that  Habeas  Corpus  was  restored.  The 
trouble  which  lasted  till  1841  had  now  begun. 

In  1791  came,  with  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution, 
another  crisis  of  opinion  in  England,  and  in  connection  with  it 
a  resettlement  of  Quebec.  The  political  date  of  the  discussion 
is  marked  by  the  quarrel  between  Burke  and  Fdx  Pitt  now 
laid  his  hand  to  the  work.  His  plan  for  putting  a  end  to  the 
strife  between  the  conquering  and  the  concjuered  race  was 
separation.  He  divided  Canada  into  two  provinces — Lower 
Canada  for  the  French  and  Upper  Canada  for  the  British, 
many  of  whom  had  fled  to  those  wilds  from  the  United  States 
after  the  re  i^olutionary  war.  This  policy  was  approved  by 
Burke.     •'  For  us  to  attempt,"  said  Burke,  "  to  amalgamate 
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two  populationK  composed  of  nice.s  of  men  diverse  in  language, 
laws  and  habitudes,  is  a  complete  absurdity.  Let  the  proposed 
constitution  be  founded  on  man's  nature,  the  only  solid  basis 
for  an  enduring  government."  Pitt  was  scarcely  acting  in 
harmony  with  this  oracle  when  he  bestowed  on  the  French  as 
well  as  on  the  British  Province  an  exact  counterpart,  or  what 
was  supposed  to  ])e  an  exact  counterpart,  of  the  British  Con- 
stiftution.  Each  Province  was  to  have,  besides  the  Governor 
who  represented  the  Cnnvn,  a  legislative  council  nominated  by 
the  Crown  to  represent  the  House  of  Lords,  and  an  Assembly 
elected  by  the  people  to  represent  the  ffouse  of  Commons. 
The  Governor  was  furnished  with  an  Executive  Council,  the 
counterpart  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  the  Privy  Council  was  in 
the  days  when  it  really  advised  the  sovereign,  not  of  the 
modern  Cabinet.  Of  the  extension  of  the  Cabinet  system  to  a 
dependency  nobody  then  dreamed.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
Crown  would  govern,  through  its  representative,  and  shape  its 
own  policy  with  the  aid  of  ministers  chosen  by  itself,  much  as 
it  had  in  Tudor  England,  though  with  a  general  regard  for  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  people  signified  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  an  Assembly.  The  whole  British  polity,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  was  to  be  reproduced.  Provision  was  made 
for  an  aristocracy  by  empowering  the  Crown  to  annex  here- 
ditary seats  in  the  Upper  House  to  titles  of  nobility.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  a  Church  Establishment  by  setting 
apart  an  eighth,  or,  as  the  Church  construed  the  Act,  a  seventh, 
of  the  Crown  lands  as  Clergy  Reserves.  The  genius  of  the 
New  World  repelled  from  the  outset  the  attempt  to  introduce 
aristocracy  made  by  Pitt,  as  it  had,  though  not  so  decisively. 
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repelled  the  similar  attempt  made  by  Louis  XTV,  The  at- 
tempt to  introduce  a  Church  Establishment  took  more  effect, 
and  was  destined  to  be  the  cause  of  nmch  trouble.  The  Test 
Act  being  declared  not  to  extend  to  Canada,  both  Houses  of 
the  Legislature  and  all  the  otHces  were  thrown  open  to  lioman 
Catholics.  Pitt  thus  cari'ied  what  it  might  have  been  hoped 
would  prove  the  first  instalment  of  Catholic  Emancipatitm. 
Prejudice  against  the  lloman  Catliolic  Church  had  yielded, 
even  in  the  breasts  of  l>ritish  Toiies,  to  the  hatred  of  the 
common  enemy,  the  Atheist  re\'olution,  while  to  aristocracy 
the  French  seigniories  1)ecame  more  congenial  than  ever.  In 
the  British  Province,  British  law,  both  civil  and  criminal,  was 
established ;  in  the  French  Province  was  established  the 
criminal  law  of  England  with  the  civil  law  of  France,  based 
on  the  Cust<mi  of  Paris.  By  giving  wp  L«jwer  Canada  to  the 
French  and  to  French  law,  the  Act  of  1791  finally  decided 
that  French  nationality  should  be  preserved,  and  that  British 
civilisation  should  not  take  its  place.  Thenceforth  England 
Vjrooded  like  a  misguided  mother-V)ird  upt>n  an  egg  from  which, 
by  a  painful  and  dangerous  process,  she  was  to  hatch  a  French- 
Canadian  nation.  New  France  would  soon  have  been  cut  off 
from  her  mother  country  by  the  Revolution  and  the  war  which 
followed.  From  the  rest  of  the  continent  she  was  cut  off  by 
race,  language,  and  religion.  She  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  come  to  naught  had  she  not  been  placed  under  the  legis 
of  conquerors  powerful  enough  to  protect  her  nationality  and 
constrained  to  protect  it  by  their  fears. 

Pitt's   policy   missed  its  mark.     The  two  races  were    not 
separated  by  the  division  of  the  Province.     The  British  still 
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clung  to  the  trade  of  Quebec,  which  their  commercial  energy 
had  begun  to  develop,  and  still  struggled  to  maintain  their 
political  ascendency  over  the  conquered  race.  Their  strong- 
holds were  in  the  Executive,  in  the  Legislative  Council  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  and  in  Downing  Street,  to  which  they 
had  almost  exclusive  access.  The  stronghold  of  French 
patriotism  was  the  elective  Assembly,  in  which  the  French 
soon  had  a  large  majority.  The  French  did  not  at  first  care 
for  free  institutions,  nor  were  they  tit  for  them  ;  an  autocratic 
governor  ruling  them  justly,  sympathetically  and  economi- 
cally, would  have  suited  them  much  better  than  any  parlia- 
ment. Neither  their  priesthood  nor  their  seigniors  liked  any- 
thing of  a  republican  cast.  But  they  grasped  the  votes  which 
Imperial  legislation  had  put  into  their  hands  as  weapons 
to  be  used  for  the  protection  of  their  nationality  and  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  oligarchy  of  Conquest.  The  situation  was 
much  the  same  that  it  would  have  been  in  Ireland  had  the 
Catholic  Celts  been  admitted  to  Parliament  and  formed  a 
majority  of  the  popular  House,  while  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Castle,  and  the  influence  of  the  Imperial  Government  had  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  a  Protestant  minority.  Had  the  de- 
mand of  the  French  for  nn  elective  Upper  House  been  con- 
ceded, the  British  minority  would,  as  Lord  John  Russell  said 
at  tlie  time,  have  been  left  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
French.  Patriot  leaders  soon  appeared,  and  oratory  could  not 
fail  in  a  community  of  Frenchmen.  The  English  had  brought 
with  them  the  Press.  To  combat  British  journalism,  French 
journalism  soon  started  into  life,  and,  among  the  Fiench  who 
could  read,  became   an    organ    of   perpetual   agitation.     Tht 
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buttle-tields  were  the  control  of  the  revenue  and  the  civil  list, 
the  composition  of  the  Legislative  Council  (which  the  patriots 
desired  to  make  elective  that  they  might  till  it  with  men  of 
their  own  party),  and  the  teimre  of  the  judges,  whom  they 
wished  to  make  irremovable,  like  the  judges  in  England,  in 
order  to  diminisli  the  power  of  the  Crown,  besides  minor  and 
personal  questions  about  which  party  feelings  were  aroused. 
Controversies  about  the  land  law  also  arose  and  set  the 
seignorial  patriots  among  the  French  somewhat  at  cross  pui'- 
poses  with  the  patriots  pure  and  simple.  The  commercial  in- 
terest, which  was  entirely  British,  clashed  with  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  which  was  mainly  French.  There  was  con- 
stant strife  between  the  Upper  Chamber,  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  who  tilled  it  with  placemen,  and  the 
Lower  Chamber,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  the 
Upper  Chamber  perpetually  putting  its  veto  upon  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Lower  Chamber.  The  French,  untrained  in  Eng- 
lish constitutional  government,  went  beyond  the  bounds  of 
constitutional  opposition.  Gallic  temper  often  broke  out,  and 
governors,  struggling  painfully  to  maintain  their  authority, 
and  at  the  same  time  t«j  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters, 
became  objects  of  tiery  remonstrance,  or  even  of  insult  thinly 
veiled.  The  Home  Government,  looking  on  from  afar,  in  the 
days  before  steam  communication  and  ocean  telegraphs,  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  the  fray  or  how  to  deal  with  it.  Its  own 
policy  was  not  clearly  detined,  nor  was  it  sure  whether  it 
meant  really  to  bestow  Parliamentary  government  on  a  de- 
pendency or  not.  So  far  was  it  from  understanding  the  situa- 
tion that  in  1889  we  tind  Lord  Durham  informing  it,  with  the 
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pomp  of  a  momentous  revelation,  that  the  conflict  in  French 
Canada  was  not  one  of  political  opinion  but  of  race.    Moreijver, 
power  in  Downing  Street   was  always  changing  hands,  and 
was  wielded  one  day  by  a  Tory  and  the  next  by  ji  Libei'al  or  a 
Tory  of  a  more    Liberal    br-and.     Governors   correspondingly 
different  in  character  were  sent  out  ;  now  a  military  martinet 
like  Haldimand,  now  a  reactionarv  arist<^crat  like  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  anon  a  conciliator  like   Prevost  or  (Josford.     The 
governors  who  made  themselves  popular  with  the  French  were 
of  course  regarded  as  traitoi-s  and  detested   by   the    British. 
Sir   James    Craig,    who    is   saifl    to    have    usually   addressed 
civilians  as  if  they  needed  the  cat-o'-nine   tails,   seemed  to  the 
British  just  the  m^n  for  that  country.     There  were  still  among 
the  leaders  of  the  British  some  who  clung  desperately  to  the 
policy  of  ascendency,  and  contendetl  that  the  Prt)vince  ought 
to  be  Anglicised,  and  might  he  Anglicised  if  it  were    handled 
with  resolution.     Pre-eminent  among  them  was  Chief  Justice 
Sewell,  a  sort  of  Canadian  Fitzgibbon.     These  men  often  got 
the  ear  of  the  Governor,  to  whom  their  circle  had  almost  ex- 
clusively social  access,  anil,  when  the  Home  Government  was 
Tory,  the  ear  of  the  Home  Government.     As  the  net  result,  a 
loyal  though  liberal  historian  has  to  say  that  "the  government 
of  Canada  was  one  continued  blunder  from  the  day  in  which 
Amherst  signed  the  capitulation  of  Montreal  to  the  union  of 
the  Provinces,"  and  that  it  presented  a  painful  contrast  to  the 
resolute  treatment  of  Louisiana  by  the  Americans,  who  had  at 
once   introduced   their  laws   and    language.     It   is  doubtful 
whether  his  parallel  is  perfectly  correct,   but  he  is  certainly 
right  as  to  the  fact. 
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The  British  minority  was  reinforced,  its  sense  of  superi- 
ority was  in(;rease(l,  and  the  enmity  })etween  it  and  the  Frenclj 
majority  was  ag<j;ravated  by  the  se*  clement  in  the  district 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  called  the  Eastm-n  Townships,  of  a 
c«>lony  of  Eii<j[lish  farnu^rs  whose  improved  and  energetic  culti- 
vation presented  a  contrast  to  the  slovenly  agriculture  of  the 
French.^  Angry  questions  as  to  the  repr  mentation  of  the 
Eastern  Townships  in  the  Assembly,  and  as  to  the  extension 
of  the  French  civil  law  to  that  district,  were  at  the  same  time 
added  to  the  budget  of  discord. 

Nevertheless,  compared  with  the  rule  of  the  BourlH)ns,  the 
British  rule  was  beneficent,  and  the  Province,  however  dis- 
contented, had  improved.  M.  Papineau,  the  rebel  that  was 
to  be,  drew  the  c«)ntrast  at  the  hustings  between  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  he  was  living  and  that  of  former  days. 
"  Then,  "  said  he,  "  trade  was  monopolised  by  privileged  com- 
panies, public  and  private  pi'operty  often  pillaged,  personal 
liberty  daily  violated,  and  the  inhabitants  dragged  year  after 
year  from  their  homes  and  families  to  shed  their  blood  from 
the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  to  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  Hudson's  Bay. 
Now  religious  toleration,  trial  by  jury.  Habeas  Corpus,  afford 
legal  and  equal  security  to  all,  and  we  need  submit  to  no  laws 
but  those  of  our  own  making.  All  these  advantages  have  be- 
come our  birthi'ight,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  the  lasting  inheri- 
tance of  our  posterity.  To  secure  them  let  us  only  act  as 
British  subjeot"?  and 'f''eemen.";  Aji:  famine  at  American  judge 
avowed  to  the  writer  th?it  he 'saw  with  pleasure  the  extension 
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of  tin*  IJritish  Kinpin',  iM'uansc   with    British    Dotniiiioii   went 
the  l'«>i;;ti  ot*    law    iiiuU'i'  which    ii«»   itiaii   could    Ih>    (t'  d  of 

property  or  ri^ht  othei'wis*'  than  l»y  h'^al  proc«!Hs.  In  the 
h«'arts  of  the  upper  and  more  Conseivative  chisse.s  the  British 
Ci'owii  liad  perhaps  taken  the  phue  of  the  l''ieiu'h  Crown  as 
an  object  of  loyalty,  thouj^h  of  a  loyalty  tar  less  intense. 
There  had  heen  for  a  time  ditliculties  with  the  French  Church. 
The  ticklish  (piestion  had  been  raised  whether  the  Kin^  of 
Crreat  Britain  had  not  either  stepptnl  into  the  plact?  of  the  Kin^ 
of  France  and  inherited  the  French  Kin<^'s  control  over  eccle- 
siastical a]>pointments,  or  even  become  ecclesiastically  supreme 
as  he  was  in  En;j;land.  lUit  the  point  had  ])een  waived  by 
the  prudence  of  a  <>;overnment  which  felt  its  nt^t'd  of  clerical 
support,  and  the  French  clei"<;y  were  pretty  well  contented 
with  their  rehition  to  the  State.  They  were  more  than  con- 
tented with  the  conduct  of  En<j;land  in  wa^in^  war  aj^ainst 
the  Kevt>lutionary  Atheism  of  France,  and  *(ave  thanks  to 
(rod  for  havinji;  snatched  the  people  of  Canada  from  depen- 
dence on  an  impious  nation  which  had  overturned  the  altars.' 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  ISI:*,  when  war  broke  out 
between  Kn;j;land  and  the  United  States,  the  French  Cana- 
dians were  once  more  true  to  England.  The  .seigniors  were  as 
nuu'h  opposed  as  ever  t(>  Uepublicanism.  The  priests,  though 
they  might  have  less  reason  than  before  to  dread  the 
intolerance  of  Puritanism,  had  been  set  more  than  ever 
against  democracy  by  its  alliance  with  Atheism  in  their  mother 

countrv,  while  the  n.iiio'nai  usoiiations  N\'hich'had  now  become 
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strong  iu  the  Fiench  breast  recoiled  from  the   prospect  of  ub- 
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sorption  in  fch<'  population  of  t\w  Unit»'rl  Stnt«'s.  In  the  por 
son  of  J)eSala)HM'ry,  a  ))rilliant  captain  app(!ar«Ml  of  tli*-  French 
race,  but  trained  in  t)ie  British  service.  His  \  ictory  at  (/hat- 
•lauguay  over  a  vastly  superior  force  was  anion;^  th<' most  fa- 
n»ous  exploits  of  the  war.  French  Canada,  the  Anu'iicans  pr(»- 
Iwibly  expected,  would  fall  at  once  into  their  arms.  Hut  they 
had  overrated  the  attiactiveru'ss  of  Hepulilican  institutions  to 
the  Frenchman,  and  had  wr(»n<;;ly  assumed  that  the  British 
and  their  government  were  as  odious  to  him  as  they  were  to 
themselve.s. 

The  war  with  the  Americans  over,  civil  strife  began  again* 
This  is  the  proper  phrase.  The  French,  tin;  mass  of  them  at 
least,  were  not  fighting  against  British  govei'innent  or  connec- 
tion, but  against  the  ascendancy  of  the  oth(M'  I'ace  in  office  and 
in  the  Legislativ(i  Council.  Their  feeling  towards  the  British 
government  was  rathei-  that  of  disapj)ointed  and  weary  suitors 
than  of  rebels  ;  they  mistrusted  its  knowh^lge  more  than  its 
intentions.  They  cried  like  their  forbears  in  France,  "J//,  si 
h'  Roi  h  unvnit!'^  Matters,  howevei",  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
Foi'  four  successive  years  the  Assembly  stopped  the  supplies, 
so  far  at  least  as  lay  in  its  power  ;  for  the  Ci'own  had  a  fixed 
civil  list  and  certain  revenues  of  its  own,  besides  the  privilege, 
in  extreme  need,  of  falling  back  on  the  Imperial  treasury  ;  it 
could  even  turn  the  tables  on  the  Members  of  the  Assembly 
V)y  causing  the  Legislative  Council  to  throw  out  the  Bill  ff>r 
their  pay. 

Since  the  year  1830  revolution  had  once  more  broken  loose 
in  France,  and  the  infection  had  spread  to  some  of  the  French 
leaders  and  to  some  active  spirits  among  the  young  lawyers 
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and  journalists.  A  few  of  the  British  in  Lowf  r  Canada  wer* 
also  touched  by  it  arul  joined  the  French  patriots  apfainst  thftir 
own  race.  Thou«;h  thei-e  had  htien  a  <;ood  (h'al  of  talk  about 
{»«>|>ular  education,  the  French  peoph'  were  .still  very  ignorant; 
out  of  eijfirtv-seNcn  thousand  of  theiri  whose  names  were 
affixed  to  a  petition  only  nine  thousand  could  w  rite  ;  and 
their  minds  were  thus  open  to  any  delusions  which  the  lead- 
er's chose  to  pro])a^ate.  .lust  at  this  timc^  civil  discord  was 
apprvMichinjj;  the  rcvolutionar-y  point  in  I'ppei'  Canada,  and 
thou<,'li  the  two  moNcments  wer'c  distirjct  and  had  ditf'ervnt 
s.arrce.s,  ther«'  was  a  sympathy  l>etwee»i  them,  arul  the  leader's 
were  in  close  coiinnunication.  Fai)ineau,  a  ;(r'eat  popular- 
orator*,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  i^'rench  rrralcontents, 
and  Nelson  at  the  head  of  the  Ih'itish.  VMien  the  cr'isis  was 
appi'oachinjLj  the  Home  (ioverrrmeiit  l)ecame  alive  to  the  dan- 
j^er.  The  tocsirr,  in  fact,  was  rung  in  ninety-two  r'esohitions 
passed  by  the  Canadian  Assembly,  and  demanding,  under  the 
guise  of  a  ser'ies  of  r'eforirrs,  a  pr'actical  r'evolution.  Lord 
(xosford  was  then  sent  out  with  two  otlier'  corrrmissicnier's  Ut 
irKpiire  and  advise.  He  pi'eached  concor'd  with  mucli  unction 
but  with  little  success.  He  r'eported  in  favour  of  .sonre  jirac- 
tical  r'efor-m.s,  V)ut  against  the  change  which  would  have  made 
the  Assembly  irraster  of  the  Covei'nment  and  on  which  that  body 
had  set  its  heart.  To  make  the  Assembly  master'  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  ordy  have  been  tantamount  to  abdication  on  the 
part  of  the  Cr'f>wn,  but  would  ha\e  entailed  the  abandonment  of 
the  British  niinoi'ity  to  the  mercy  of  the  exasper'ated  French. 
Resolutions  in  the  sense  of  the  report  wei'e  moved  by  Lord 
John  Russell  in  the  House  of  Conmions  and  carried  in  spite. 
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of  the  opposition  of  Roebuck,  Molesworth,  and  r)ther  Radicals 
who  had  (^spoustnl  the  cause  of  the  Canadian  patriots.  This 
was  th«'  signal  for-  insurrection.  The  Fivnch  cleii,'y  either- 
were  off  their  ;;uard,  (»i',  tiM're  hein^  on  this  occasion  n<»  dan- 
^'er  to  tlieii-  reh^ion  from  New  England  Puritans  or  Kreneli 
Atheists,  wavered  between  theii-  love  of  onh'r  and  their  patriot- 
ism as  Pienehmen.  At  all  events,  they  inteifered  too  late  to 
])r«!vent  the  r'isin^,  thou^ii  in  time  to  lender  it,  if  possible, 
niort  hopeless.  All  the  British  and  even  the  Irish  rallied  at 
once  round  the  (irovernment.  Nelson  proved  himself  a  man 
of  leadin*^  if  not  of  li«;ht,  and,  though  untrained  to  aims, 
repulsed  a  British  <letaehment  which  attacked  a  handet  in 
which  he  was  entrenched.  Papineau  ran  away.  Sii-  .John 
Coll)orne,  a  res«)lute  veteran  of  Wellington's  school,  who  was 
in  connnand,  soon  swept  the  re})ellion  out  of  existence,  and 
Hung  the  American  desperadoes  who  had  come  to  join  it  ovei- 
the  border.  Some  of  the  leaders  were  hanged  ;  maitial  law 
leigned,  and  the  Constitution  of  French  Canada  came  to  a 
disastrous  end.  The  next  stage  in  the  political  histtiry  of  the 
Province  is  its  uni«)n  with  British  Canada,  of  which  we  shall 
presently  take  up  the  thread. 

Among  the  documents  in  Christie's  History  (\f  l^trurr 
Canada  (vol.  vi),  is  a  paper  on  the  troubled  state  of  French 
Canada,  by  a  military  man,  whether  Sir  John  Harvey,  succes- 
sively governor  of  Prince  Edwai'd  Island,  New  Brunswick, 
Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotia,  or  by  Lieut.-General  Evans, 
is  uncertain.  The  w:  iter  speaks  with  the  frankness  of  his 
profession.  "  To  a  people,"  he  says,  "  in  no  respect  identified 
with  their  ruleis,  French  in  their  origin,  their  language,  their 
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habits,  their  sentiments,  their  religion, — English  in  nothing 
but  in  the  glorious  Constitution  which  thfit  too  li})erul  f(tun- 
try  has  conferred  upon  them, — the  sole  effect  of  this  boon  has 
l>een  to  enable  them  to  display  in  a  constitutional  manner 
those  feelings  of  suspicion,  distrust,  and  dislike  l>y  which  the 
conduct  of  their  representatives  would  warrant  us  in  l)elieving 
them  t<j  be  animated  towards  their  benefactors.  The  House 
of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  has  not  ceased  to  manifest 
inveterate  hostility  to  the  interests  of  the  Ci"own,  it  has  with- 
held its  confidence  from  the  local  government,  and  has  through 
this  })lind  and  illiberal  policy  neutralised,  as  far  as  it  could, 
every  })enefit  which  that  government  has  wished  to  confer 
upon  the  people  ;  arid  that  the  popular  representatives  have 
acted  in  unistm  with  the  feelings  of  their  constituents  the  fact 
of  their  having  invariably  sent  back  those  members  whose 
oppt)sition  to  the  government  has  been  most  marked  may  be 
thought  sufficiently  to  prove.  Ought  not  such  a  people  to  be 
left  to  themselves,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  gigantic 
neighbours,  whose  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  they 
would  inevitably  become  in  six  months  after  the  protection  of 
the  British  fleets  and  armies  had  been  withdrawn  from  them  1 
The  possession  of  this  dreary  corner  of  the  wt».  Id  is  productive 
of  nothing  to  Great  Britain  but  expense.  I  repeat  that  the 
occupation  of  Canada  is  in  no  respect  ccmijiensated  by  any 
solid  advantage.  Nevertheless,  it  pleases  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  keep  it  much  for  the  same  reason  that  it  pleases  a 
mastiff  or  a  bull-dog  to  keep  possession  of  a  bare  and  marrow- 
less  lx)ne  towards  which  he  sees  the  eye  of  another  dog 
directed.     And  a   fruitful    })one  of  contenticm  has  it  proved, 
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and  will  it  pi'o\e,  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  before  Canada  is  merged  in  one  of  tlie  divisions  of  that 
Empire,  an  event,  however,  which  will  not  happen  until  blood 
and  treasure  have  been  profusely  lavished  in  the  attempts  to 
defend  what  is  indefensible,  and  to  retain  what  is  not  worth 
having," 

"  This  dreary  corner  of  tlie  world  "  may  be  relegated  to 
oblivion  with  Voltaire's  (pichpn's  /irpntfs  f/f  iteit/c.  The  rest 
of  the  quotation  will  provoke  dissent.  But  the  soldier  has 
hit  the  mark  by  saying  that  the  oidy  use  which  the  French 
Canadians  had  made  of  the  Constitution  given  them  by  (Jieat 
Britain  was  to  renew  in  a  constitutional  form  their  struggle 
against  the  power  which  had  conquered  them  with  the  sword. 
Not  only  were  they  enabled  to  renew  the  struggle  but  to 
renew  it  with  success  ;  for  the  rebellion  in  both  provinces, 
though  vamjuished  in  the  field  of  war,  was  victorious  in  the 
political  field  and  ended  in  the  complete  surrender  of  Imperial 
power.  It  is  the  height  either  of  generosity  or  of  folly  when 
you  have  beaten  people  with  aj'ms  to  bestow  on  them  the 
means  of  beating  vou  with   votes. 

The  French  are  not  to  be  l)lamed  in  the  slightest  degree  for 
what  they  have  done.  Rather  they  are  to  be  admired  for 
their  patriotic  constancy  ajid  the  steadiness  with  which  their 
aim  has  been  pursued.  A  British  colony  c(>nquered  by  France 
would  have  acted  just  as  they  have  acted  :  it  would  have  used 
any  political  power  which  the  conqueror  gave  it  or  which  it 
liad  extorted  from  liis  fears  as  an  instrument  for  breaking 
his  yoke.  The  fact  with  which  statesmen  have  to  deal  is  that  . 
the   powei'   has   been   so   used    by    the  i)eople  of  New    France 
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under  the  guidance  of  their  clergy,  and  that  Quebec  at  the 
present  day,  though  kindly  enough  in  its  feelings  towards 
Great  Britsiin,  is  not  a  British  colony,  but  a  little  French 
nation. 
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HISTOKY    OF    UPPER    CANADA^ 

Had  tlie  Americans  been  as  wise  and  merciful  after  their  first 
as  they  were  after  their  second  civil  war,  and  closed  the  strife; 
as  all  civil  strife  ought  to  ])e  closed — with  an  amnesty — 
Bi'itish  Canada  would  never  have  come  into  existence.  It 
was  founded  ))y  the  Loyalists  driven  by  revolutionary  ven- 
geance from  their  homes,  who  at  the  same  time  settled  in 
large  numbers  in  Nova  Scotir.  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  These  men  were  deeply  wronged,  and  might 
well  cherish  and  hand  down  to  their  sons,  as  they  did,  the 
memory  of  the  wrong.  They  had  done  nothing  as  a  body  to 
put  themselves  out  <»f  the  pale  of  mercy.  They  had  fought 
as  every  citizen  is  entitled  and  presumptively  bound  to  tight 
for  the  government  under  which  they  were  born,  to  which 
they  owed  allegiance,  and  which  as  they  thought  gave  them 
tlie  substantial  benefits  of  freedom.  They  had  fought  for  a 
connection  which,  though  false,  at  all  events  since  the  colony 
had  grown  able  to  shift  for  itself,  and  'fraught  with  the  peril 
of  discord,  was  still  prized  by  the  colonists  generally,  as 
might  have  been  shown  out  of  the  mouth  of  all  the  revol- 
utionary   leaders,    including    Samuel    Adams,    the  principal 

'  The  chief  sources  of  this  historical  sketch  are  MacMuIlen's  Canada 
(an  excellent  history),  Read's  Life  ofSimcoe,  Coffin's  War  o/1812,  Sir 
Francis  Bond  Head's  Xarrafive,  Mr.  Lindsey's  Life  of  W.  Lyon  Mac- 
k-etr.ie,  Dent's  Upper  Canadian  Rebellion,  and  Lord  Durham's  Report. 
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foniont-or  of  the  quarrpl.  The  constitutional  moans  of  roflross 
had  not  heen  oxiiaiisted,  nor  was  there  any  reason  to  despaii* 
»»f  o))taininj;^  a  jej)eal  of  the  Tea  Duty  as  a  repeal  of  tlie 
Stamp  Tax  had  heen  obtained.  A  <(roup  of  Boston  republi- 
cans, who  had  l)een  bent  from  the;  first,  notwithstanding;  theii- 
disclaimers,  on  brinj;inj(  alxait  independence!  laboured  to  ex- 
cite the  people  and  prevent  reconciliation.  The  intelligences 
and  property  of  the  colonies,  the  bulk  of  it  at  least,  had 
been  on  the  loyalist  side  till  it  NNas  ivpelled  by  the  blunder- 
ing violence  of  the  t^ovei-nment  and  its  generals  ;  nor  would 
it  have  been  possible  to  fix  upcm  a  junnt  at  which  the  normal 
rule  (►f  civil  duty  was  reversed  and  fidelity  to  the  Crown 
became  treason  to  the  commonwealtli.  Outraji^es  had  been 
committed  on  both  sides,  as  is  always  the  case  in  civil  war. 
Enghind,  at  all  events,  was  bound  in  honour  to  protect  the 
refugees  in  their  new  home  ; '  otherwise  she  might  liave 
listened  to  counsels  t>f  wisdom  and  withdrawn  politically  from 
a  continent  in  which  she  had  no  real  interest  V)ut  those  of 
amity  and  trade.  Tf  an  empire  intagonistic  to  the  United 
States  is  evei-  foi-med  upon  the  north  of  them,  and  if  trou- 
ble to  them  ensues,  they  will  have  to  thank  their  ancestors 
who  refused  amnesty  to  the  vanquished  in  a  civil  war. 

British  Canada,  whert  it  was  severed  from  French  Canada 
received  V)y  Pitt's  Act  the  same  Constitution.  It  was  pro- 
vided with  a  (ifjvernor,  called,  in  the  case  of  the  younger 
province,  Lieutenant-CxOAernoi',  to  represent  the  Crown  ;  an 
Executive  Council  to  represent  the  Privy  Count3il  ;  a  Legisla- 

1  Besides  protecting  the  Loyalists  in  their  new  home,  England  voted 
£3,300,000  to  indemnify  them  foi-  their  lost  estates. 
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tive  Council  iiuiniiiated  by  the  Crown  to  represent  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  and  an  Elective   Assembly  to  represent  the  House 
of    Connnons.       This    was    called    "the   express   image   and 
ti'anscript  of  tiie  Biitish  Constitution."     But  though  it  might 
be  the  express  image  in  form,  it   was  far  from  being  the  ex- 
press  image  in   reality  of  Parliamentary   Government  as   it 
exists  in  Great  Britain,  or  even  as  it  existed  in  Great  Britain 
at    that    time.     The    Lieutenant-Governor,    representing    the 
Crown,  n(»t  only  reigned   but  governed,   with  a  ministry  not 
assigned  to  him  by  the  vote   of  the  Assembly,  but  chosen  by 
himself,  and  acting  as  his  advisers,  not  as  his  masters.     The 
Assembly  could    not    effectually  control    his    ])olicy  by  with- 
iiolding  .supplies,  because  the  Crown,  with  very  limited  needs, 
had  reveimes,  territorial  and   casual,  of  its   own.     Thus  the 
imitation  was,  somewhat   like   the   Chinese   imitation   of  the 
steam-vessel,  exact  in  everything  except  the  steam.     But  in 
the  new  settlement  there  was  other   busine.ss  than  politics  on 
hand,  and  perha}>s  Parliamentary  Government,  party,  and  the 
demagogue  came  quite  ;is  soon  as  they  wei-e  needed. 

British  Canada  had  as  her  first  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sim- 
eoe,  and  save  in  one  respect  she  could  not  have  had  a  bettei-. 
Local  history  still  fondly  seeks  to  identify  the  spot  where  he 
pitched  his  tent — a  tent  which  had  belonged  to  Captain  Cook 
— when  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  on  which  the  fair  city  of 
Toronto  now  stands,  was  a  primeval  forest,  and  the  stillness 
of  the  bay,  now  full  of  the  puffing  of  steamers  and  the  hum  of 
trade,  was  broken  only  by  the  settling  of  flocks  of  water-fowl 
or  by  the  paddling  of  the  Indian's  canoe.  Simcoe  had  a  good 
estate  in  England,  and  iiad  sat   in  the   House  of  Connnons. 
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He  might  have  lived  at  home  at  his  ease  wlien  he  chose  to  live 
under  canvas  in  a  Canadian  winter  and   struggle  with  the 
ditliculties  of  founding  a  connnonwealth   in  Canadian  wilds. 
The  love  of  active  duty  must  have  been  strong  in  him.     But 
the  love  of  fighting  Yankees    was   strong  also,  and  it  led  him 
at  last  into    relations    with    Indians   hostile   to  the   United 
States  which  alarmed  the   Home   (government  and  cut  short 
his  useful  career.     As  colonel  of  the  Queen's  Rangers  in  the 
revolutionary  war  he  had  served  the  Crown  gallantly,  and  at  / 
the  same  time  had  conunanded  the   respect  of  his  oi)ponents. 
His  character  in  itself  would  have  been  enough  to  prove  that 
a  patriot  might  be  opposed  to  the  involution.     His  intercourse 
with  the  better  men  on  the  other  side  reminds  us  of  the  letter 
of  Sir  William  Waller,  the  Parliamentary  general,  to  a  Royal- 
ist friend  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  England,  pray- 
ing that  the  war,  since  it  must  come,  might  be  waged  without 
personal  animosity  and  in   a   way   of  lK)nour.     The  Due  de 
Rochefoucauld  Liancourt,  the  paragon  of  French  liberal  aris- 
tocrats and  of  landlords,  dri\  en  into  exile  by  the  revolution, 
looks  in  on  Governor  Himcoe  and   reports  of  him  that  he  is 
"  just,  active,  enlightened,  brave,  frank,  and  possesses  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country,  of  the  troops,  and  of  all  those  who  join 
him   in   the   administration   of   public   affairs,   to    which   he 
attends  with  the   utmost  application,   preserving  all  the  old 
frieiids  of  the  King  and  neglecting  no  means  of  procuring  him 
new  ones.     He  unites,"  says  the  Due,    "  in  my  judgment  all 
the  qualities  which  his  station  requires  to  maintain  the  im- 
portant possession  of  Canada,  if  it  be  possible  that  Englaml 
can  long    retain    it.'"     The    governor's   face,    in  his  portrait, 
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bespeaks  force  of  character,  honesty,  and  good  sense.  His 
good  sense  he  showed  by  admitting,  in  spite  of  his  prejudice 
against  the  Americans,  settlers  from  the  United  States, 
though  he  was  careful  to  guard  his  fr«jntier  with  a  line  of 
U.  E.  Loyalists,  placing  the  Americans  in  the  rear.  With 
all  his  fervent  attachment  to  Great  Britain,  he  knew  at  all 
events  that  Canada  was  on  the  American  continent. 

At  Niagara,  then  the  capital,  in  a  log-house  which  De 
Liancourt  describes  as  small  and  miserable,  but  which  if  it 
were  now  standing  would  be  venerated  by  Ontario  as  much  as 
Home  venerated  the  hut  of  Ronmlus,  Himcoe  assembled  for 
the  first  time  the  little  yeoman  Parliament  of  British  Canada 
with  all  the  forms  of  monarchial  procedure,  and  in  phrase 
which  not  unsuccessfully  imitated  the  buckram  of  a  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  announced  to  his  backwoods  Lords  and 
Commons  the  reception  of  the  "memorable  Act,"  by  which 
the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  a  most  gracious  Sovereign  and 
the  British  Parliament  had  " impaited  to  them  the  blessings 
of  our  invaluable  Constitution,"  solenmly  enjoining  them 
faithfully  to  discharge  "the  momentous  trusts  and  duties" 
thereby  committed  to  their  rough  hands.  The  meeting  being 
at  harvest  time,  and  the  harvest  being  of  more  consequence 
than  politics,  out  of  the  five  legislative  councillors  sunnnoned, 
two  only,  and  out  of  the  sixteen  assembly -men  summoned,  five 
only,  attended.  The  good  sense  of  those  present,  howevei-, 
seems  to  have  risen  to  the  level  of  their  legislative  functions. 
Probably  it  showed  itself  now  and  for  some  time  afterwards 
by  letthig  the  governor  legislate  as  he  pleased.  The  session 
over,  they  wended  their  way  homeward,  some  on  horseback 
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through  pathless  woods,  camping  out  by  the  way,  or  using 
Indian  wigwams  as  tlieir  inns,  some  in  hark  canoes  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario  and  down  the  Ht.  Lawi'enee.  It  was 
not  easy,  as  Simcoe  found,  to  get  a  Parliament  t<jgether  in 
those  days. 

This  was  the  henjic  era  before  politics,  uniecoixled  in  any 
annals,  which  has  left  «>f  itself  no  monument  other  than  the 
fair  country  won  by  those  obscuie  husbandmen  from  the  wil- 
derness, or  j)erhaps,  here  and  there,  a  grassy  mound,  by  this 
time  nearly  levelled  with  the  surrounding  soil,  in  which,  after 
their  life's  partnersliip  of  toil  and  endurance,  the  pioneer  ami 
his  wife  rest  side  by  side.  "The  backwoodsman,"  says  his- 
tory,'"  whose  fortunes  are  cast  in  the  remote  inland  settle- 
ments of  the  present  day,  far  removed  from  churches, 
destitute  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  medical  men,  without 
schools,  or  roads,  or  the  many  conveniences  f^l.at  make  life 
desirable,  can  ahme  appreciate  or  even  understand  the  nunjer- 
ous  difficulties  and  hardships  that  beset  the  first  settler  among 
the  ague-swamps  of  Western  Canada.  The  clothes  on  his 
back,  with  a  ritle  or  old  nmsket  and  a  well-tempered  axe,  were 
not  unfrequently  the  full  extent  of  his  worldly  possessions. 
Thus  lightly  equipped  he  took  possession  of  his  two  hundred 
acres  of  closely-timbered  forest  land  and  commenced  opera- 
tions. The  welkin  rings  again  with  his  vigorous  strokes,  as 
huge  tree  after  tree  is  assailed  and  tumbled  to  the  earth ;  and 
the  sun  presently  shines  in  upon  the  little  clearing.  The  best 
of  the  logs  are  partially  squared  and  serve  to  build  a  shanty  ; 
the  remainder  are  given  to  the  dames.     N<jw  the  rich  mould, 

•>  MacMullen's  Camula.  p.  232. 
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the  accumulation  of  centuries  of  decayed  vegetation,  is 
<,'athered  into  littlo  hillocks,  into  which  potatoes  are  dibbled. 
Indian  corn  is  planted  in  another  direction,  and  perliaps  a 
little  wheat.  If  married,  the  lonely  couple  struggle  on  in 
their  forest  r)asis  like  the  solitary  traveller  over  the  sands  of 
Sahara  or  a  boat  adrift  on  tlie  Atlantic.  The  nearest  neigh- 
bour lives  miles  off,  and  when  sickness  comes  they  have  to 
travel  lar  through  the  forest  to  claim  human  sympathy.  But 
fortunately  our  nature,  with  elastic  temperament,  adapts 
itself  to  circumstances.  By  and  by  the  potatoes  peep  up,  and 
the  corn-blades  modestly  show  themselves  around  the  charred 
maple  stumps  and  girdled  pines,  and  the  prospect  of  suffic- 
iency of  food  gives  consolation.  As  winter  approaches,  a 
deer  now  and  then  adds  to  the  comforts  of  the  solitary 
people.  Such  were  the  mass  of  the  first  settlers  in  Western 
Canada." 

The  rough  lot,  we  trust,  was  cheered  by  health  and  hope, 
while  the  loneliness  and  mutual  need  of  support  wtmld  knit 
closer  the  tie  of  conjugal  affection.  To  the  memory  of  con- 
querors who  devastate  the  earth,  and  of  politicians  who  vex 
the  life  of  its  denizens  with  their  struggles  for  power  and 
place,  we  raise  sumptuous  monuments ;  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  by  their  toil  and  endurance  have  made  it  fruitful 
we  raise  none.  But  civilisation,  while  it  enters  into  the  heri- 
tage which  the  pioneers  prepared  for  it,  may  at  least  look 
with  gratitude  on  their  lowly  graves. 

With  clergy  the  people  in  those  days  were  very  scantily 
provided,^  and  their  work,   with  tbfiir  home  affections,  must 
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liHV<*  Vw'on  their  religion,  the  solemn  and  silent  forest  their 
temple.  Wh(m  the  clergymjin  cunie  his  life  in  j(oing  round  to 
settlements  throuf^h  an  uncleared  country  was,  as  survivors  of 
the  primitive  era  will  tell  you,  almost  as  hard  as  that  of  the 
backwoodsman  himself.  In  due  time  the  Knglish  of  Canada 
sliowed  their  kinship  to  those  of  New  Enfjfland  hy  settin<;  uj> 
conmion  .schools,  and  their  civilisation,  thoujj;h  backward  and 
rude  at  first,  developed  itself  "generally  on  the  lines  of  their  race. 
Simcoe  was  followed  by  Hunter  and  (jlore,  about  whom  not 
much  is  known,  but  who  were  evidently  weaker  men,  and 
ac(|uiesced  in  wrong-doinji;  whicli  Simcoe  had  restrained. 
Even  of  these,  however,  and  of  tlu;  whole  line  of  Royal  Gover- 
nors in  both  Provinces,  it  may  be  said  that  whether  they  were 
stnmg  or  weak,  wise  or  unwise,  popular  or  unpopular,  there 
rests  not  upon  the  name  of  any  one  of  them  the  stain  of 
dishonour.'  Neithei  Biitish  Canada  nor  French  Canada  in 
British  hands  ever  had  an  Intendant  Bigot.  The  errors  and 
misdeeds  of  the  (TOverm>rs  arose  chiefly  from  their  ignorance 
of  the  country  which  they  were  sent  to  rule.  On  their  arri- 
val they  almost  inevitably  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dominant 
clique.  The  Home  Government,  from  which  they  took  their 
orders,  was  if  possible  more  ignorant  than  they  were,  and  its 
councils  changed  with  every  change  of  a  party  administra- 
tion.    It  wa&  their  doom,  in  short,  to    be    the    instruments 

I  Peter  Russell,  who  acted  as  administrator  between  the  governor- 
ships of  Simcoe  and  Hunter,  appears  to  have  disgraced  himself  by 
rapacity  in  the  matter  of  Crown  lands.  Parting  presents  to  Governors 
were  questionable,  but  probably  had  not  been  condemned  in  those  days. 
No  charge  of  actual  corruption  was  ever  made  against  a  Royal  Gover- 
ttor.  » 
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r»f  that  futile  and  pernirious  attempt  of  the,  GUI  World  to 
regulate  the  lives  of  conunuiiitieK  in  tlie  New  World  which 
is  now  happily  drawing  to  its  close.  For  the  charactter  of 
the  people,  and  perhaps  even  foi-  their  niat*'rial  welfjiie, 
the  imported  rule  of  men  of  honour,  had  they  only  been 
better  informed  and  more  impartial,  might  in  itself  ha\«' 
l)een  not  less  desirable  than  that  of  the  party  leaders  who 
have  succeeded  them.  But  pai'ty  government,  we  will  hope, 
is  not  the  end. 

The  colony  was  filling  up  with  settlers  from  different  cjuar- 
ters.  There  came  in,  besides  Englishmen,  Scotchmen  who 
brought  Presbyterianism  and  usually  Liberal  ideas  with  them, 
Americans  wh<)  had  lived  under  a  Republic,  and  Irishmen, 
both  Orange  and  Green.  Political  life  })egan,  though  it  was 
still  of  little  importance  compared  with  the  axe  and  the 
plough.  Even  so  early  we  hear  of  an  'independent'  Member 
of  Parliament  who  is  killed  in  a  duel,  though  we  are  not  told 
that  the  duel  was  owing  to  his  difference  of  opinion  with  the 
Treasury  Bench.  On  the  more  active  and  democratic  spirits 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  American  Republic  could  not  fail  to 
tell.  An  independent  Press  was  lx)rn  in  a  log  hut,  the  em- 
bryo editorials  being  no  doubt  written  and  piinted  by. the 
same  hand.  Under  Hunter  and  Gore  abuses  had  grown  up, 
especially  in  the  land  department  and  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  Reformers  arose.  Reform  had  its  first  martyr  in 
Thorpe,  an  English  barrister  sent  out  to  a  Canadian  judgeship, 
and  apparently  an  upright  man,  who  for  protesting  against 
wrong  was  deprived  of  his  place  through  the  influence  of 
Governor  Gore,   misadvised  probably  by  the  Council.     Will- 
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rocks,  nn  iinmigrnnt  jfiurnaliHt,  whom  the  Governor  harl 
UmriH'd  tit  \v^iivi\  us  "  im  rxtanuhU^  iiioiihUm'  who  would  delude 
thei' Provi!ic<f  with  hlood,"  also  t«'stifi<'d  in  [)riso)i  to  th«^  lihorty 
of  tlu!  PrcfNs.  Ihit  [Militicul  ('«nitli(!ts  \v"i(;  sus|»rn(l(Ml  by  the 
Wurof  1H12. 

Into  that  war  Madison  was  forced  liy  the  violent  party, 
whose  leading'  spirit  was  Heiiiy  Clay,  not  so  much  for  th^. 
reasons  alle<^ed,  ahout  which  iiothin*;  was  afterwards  said  in 
the  negotiations  for  peace,  as  in  the  ho{)e  of  coiupiering 
Canada,  and  furtherin<j;  the  ambitious  ends  of  the  parjy. 
England  had  the  wai*  with  Napoleon  on  her  hands  ;  victory 
seemed  likely  to  i-est  with  the  oppressor  of  nations,  and 
the  United  States,  it  was  thought,  might  share  his  triumph. 
This,  st)me  American  historians  candidly  confess.  Canada 
suffered  from  being  a  dependency  of  (rreat  Britain,  since 
with  her  there  was  no  pretext  foj'  (juarrel,  while  (Jreat  Bri- 
tain, at  the  crisis  of  a  mortal  conflict  with  her  enemy  in 
Europe,  had  a  heavy  weight  cast  intt»  the  scale  against  her  be- 
cause she  was  the  owner  of  a  de[)en(lency  in  North  .  i.ierica. 
Nor  let  it  be  foi'gotten  that  the  best  part  of  the  American 
people  opposed  the  war.  Their  attitude  was  marked  by  the 
comparative  absence  of  attacks  on  Canada  along  the  line  of 
Vermont  and  Maine  ;  though  the  loss  and  suffering  fell  most 
on  the  maritime  states  of  New  England,  and  little  on  the 
West,  which  had  driven  the  country  into  war.  The  American 
invaders  were  at  first  l)eaten  by  handfuls  of  Canadians,  and 
the  names  oi  Sir  Isaac  Brock  and  his  comrades-in-arms,  includ- 
iig  the  Indian  chief  Tecumseh,  were  endeared  by  heroic  ex- 
ploits to  the  country  which  they  successfully  defended  against 
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tieirirndoUK  <kI(1n.  Tlu'  first  iiiviulei-,  Gfiu'nil  Hu4l,  and  hia 
unny,  eupitulatHd  t(»  a  C»um(li»in  tortv  ii(»t  halt'  their  nuinhcr, 
and  tlie  Canadians  i'()n(|U«'i«'d  Michi^^an.  On  Queonstnn 
Ht'ij^hts,  the  scene  of  Brock's  death  and  liis  aiiny's  victory, 
the  idol  of  Canadiaii  pati'iotisni  sleeps  beneath  a  monumental 
eulunni  which  challen^^es  by  its  stateliness  respect  for  Canadian 
art.  Of  the  share  which  French  Canada  and  l)e  Salaberry 
had  in  the  <lefence  metition  has  already  been  made.  An  the 
war  went  on  it  became  more  fero(;ious,  and  the  inhuman  burn- 
in;^  of  Nia<i[ara  by  the  Ameiicans  ill  mid-winter  was  avenj^ed 
by  havoc  not  less  inhuman,  and  by  the  bai'bai'ous  burning  of 
the  Capitol,  at  Washington.  The  Americans  learned  in  time 
to  light  well  ;  their  discipline  and  their  generalship  improved. 
The  battle  of  Lundys  Lane,  near  the  close,  was  the  most  des- 
perate conflict  of  all.  Till  midnight  the  struggle  went  on,  the 
roar  of  the  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  the  musketry  contending 
with  the  thunder  of  Niagara,  and  the  loss  ou  both  sides  was 
terrible.  The  superioi'ity  of  American  resources  also  showed 
itself  ui)on  the  lakes  ;  the  Canadian  flotilla  on  Lake  Erie  was 
totally  destroyed,  and  Toronto,  then  called  York,  twice  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  When  Na))oleon  had  tallen,  the 
hands  of  (irreat  Britain  were  free,  the  better  jiarty  among  the 
Americans  prevailed,  and  they  were  ready  for  peace.  Their 
aggression  would  have  ended  more  disastrously  than  it  did  had 
not  Pakenham  blindly  dashed  his  ai'my  against  the  cotton 
l)ales  of  New  Orleans,  and  had  the  large  force  which  England 
was  at  last  enabled  to  .send  t<»  Canada  been  placed  under  the 
the  command  of  a  better  soldier  than  Prevost.  Americans 
say  that  the  war  did  them  good    bv   consolidatin*'   the   Union. 
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But  shiveiy,  from  which  the  real  clanger  of  disruption  arose, 
was  not  weakened  in  its  political  influence  :  on  the  contrary  it 
was  strengthened  by  the  war.  Whatever  attraction  American 
institutions  might  have  had  for  Canadians  was  counteracted 
or  weakened  l>y  American  aggression.  VV^orst  <jf  all  was  the 
effect  which  the  fi'atricidal  ccjnUict  inevitably  had  in  lenewing 
and  envenoming  the  schism  (jf  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Before 
that  time,  British  Canadians  and  American.^  had  hardly  looked 
up(m  each  other  as  foreigners.  Americans  had  freely  settled 
a!id  been  received  as  citizens  in  British  Canada.  Two  genera- 
tions have  not  sufficed  to  efface  the  evil  memories  of  1812. 
Ministers  of  discord,  seeking  to  fan  the  dying  em])ers  of  intei- 
national  hatred,  still  appeal  to  the  mimes  of  Bi'ock  and  his 
companions-in-arms,  whose  glory  they  sully  by  such   misuse.' 

The  war  ovei",  the  political  struggle  began  again — with  all 
the  more  intensity,  peihaps,  because  the  wai*  had  unsettled 
the  people  and  excited  their  combative  propensities,  while, 
farming  having  been  neglected,  depression  ensued,  as  soon  as 
the  military  expenditure  had  ceased.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  fifteen  years  a  I'egular    Reform  Party  was  born.     It  had 

'  Injustice  has  been  done  to  the  memory  of  Generr  Proctor,  who  per- 
tVn'med  at  least  one  brilliant  exploit.  It  appears  to  be  admitted  that 
liis  retreat  before  Harrison's  innnensely  superior  Mid  far  more  effective 
army  had  become  inevitable  after  the  destruction  of  the  Canadian 
tiotilhi  '>n  I^ake  Erie.  Even  if,  as  the  court-martial  on  him  pronounced, 
he  did  not  commence  or  conduct  the  retreat  with  judgment,  there  seems 
to  be  no  pretence  for  charging  him  with  personal  misconduct.  Of  that 
the  court-martial  expressly  acquitted  him.  His  name  was  ccjupled 
with  a  misfortune,  which  was  not  his  fault,  and  he  seems  not  to  have 
been  popular  or  judicious  in  command  ;  but  there  is  apparently  nothint^ 
to  justify  an  impeachment  of  his  courage, 
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reason  enough  for  its  existence.  The  Government  with  all 
its  patronage  and  influence,  including  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown  lands,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  Ring  called  the 
"  Family  Compact " — a  nickname  borrowed,  it  seems,  from 
the  diplomatic  history  of  Europe  rather  than  suggested  by 
the  number  of  family  alliances  among  the  members.  The 
nucleus  of  the  Family  Compact  was  a  group  of  United 
Empire  Loyalists  who  might  not  unnaturally  deem  them- 
selves a  privileged  class.  To  this  was  added  a  number  of 
retired  officers  and  other  British  gentlemen  who  had  received 
grants  of  lands  but  found  themselves  ill-iitfed  for  farming  in 
the  bush,  and  better  fitted  for  holding  places  under  Govern- 
ment, together  with  scions  of  genteel  families  in  England, 
sent  out  sometimes  for  the  family's  good.  The  Compact 
formed  a  social  aristocracy  as  well  as  a  political  circle.  It 
had,  like  all  such  political  bodies,  a  tail  less  aristocratic  than 
itself.  Its  strongholds  were  Government  House,  the  occu- 
pant of  which  was  all  the  more  under  its  influence  because 
he  had  no  other  gentlemen  with  whom  to  associate  ;  the 
Executive  Council,  which  was  entirely  in  its  hands,  and  the 
Legislative  Council,  or  Upper  House  of  Parliament,  which  it 
also  engrossed,  and  through  which  it  was  enabled  to  veto 
any  Inlls  passed  by  the  Electi\'e  Assembly.  The  Elective 
Assembly,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  could  not  edettually 
coerce  the  Government  and  the  Upper  House,  as  the  British 
House  of  Commons  had  done,  by  stopping  the  supplies,  the 
(jovernment  having  a  fixed  civil  list  and  a  territ<jrial  revenue 
of  its  own,  with  the  Imperial  treasury  whereon  to  fall  back  in 
♦extreme  need.   In  the  Assembly  itself  the  Family  Compact  was 
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jihle  to  control  many  seats,  and  sometimes  a  majority,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Government,  aided  by  irreguhii'ities  in 
the  representation.  Its  adherents  tilled  the  Bench,  the  magis- 
tracy, the  high  places  of  the  legal  profession,  and  those 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  then  was  vii-tually  established 
as  well  as  <^ii(lowed  by  the  State.  By  gi-ant  or  purchase, 
its  members  had  got  into  their  hands  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
waste  lands  of  the  Province,  they  were  all-powerful  in  the 
Chartered  Banks,  and  at  last  shared  among  themselves  almost 
all  oflices  of  trust  and  profit. '  By  the  appropriation  of  the 
puV)lic  lands  the  Compact  m>t  only  robbed  the  connnon wealth, 
but,  as  the  land^  were  held  for  a  rise,  <jbstructed  settlement, 
and  retarded  the  progress  of  the  country.  It  enhanced  its 
unpo])ularity  by  giving  itself  social  airs,  though  the  account 
of  its  grand  mansions,  its  ti-ains  of  lackeys,  and  its  banijuets, 
found  in  some  historians,  are  certainly  overdone.  Of  its 
mansions  some  remain  and  are  of  modest  dimensions,  nor  did 
its  chief  members  leave  great  wealth.  The  Compact  showed 
its  exclusiveness  evei.  towards  British  immigrants,  ex- 
cluding them  by  jealous  i-estrictions  from  free  practice  in 
the  legal  and  medical  professions,  "  so  that  an  Englishman 
emigrating  to  Upper  Canada  found  himself  almost  as  nmcli 
an  alien  in  the  countiy  as  he  would  have  been  in  the  United 
States.'"-  The  politics  of  the  Compact  were  Tory,  of  course, 
and  it  was  ardently  loyal  to  British  connection,  so  long,  at 
least,  as  Toryism  reigned  at  home.  Like  its  counterpart  in 
England,  it  was  closely   allied    with   the   Established  Church, 

'Lord  Durham's  Report,  p.  66. 
^fhid.,  p.  74. 
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Not  all  its  leaders  were  jo})bers ;  some  were  sincere  level's 
of  prerogative.      Sir  John    Bevej-ley    Robinson,  for  example, 
Attorney-General,  afterwards   Cliief  Justice,  and  the  ruling 
spirit  of  the  Executive  Council,  was  a  high-minded  as  well 
as  very  able  man,  though   it  is  impossible   to  disconnect  his 
name  from  a  system  of  administrative  joV)bery,  or  from  some 
acts  of  partisan  injustice.     At   his    side    was    Dr.    Strachan, 
Archdeacon  and    afterwards    Bishop    of   Toronto,  a   clerical 
aspirant  who  had  passed  from  Presbyterianism  to  Anglicanism, 
as  was  generally  believed,  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of 
his  fortunes — a  man  of  remarkable  force  of  character,  able  and 
shrewd,  though  not  wise,  the  type  of  a  clerical  politician,  and, 
like  all  clerical    politicians,    even    more   mischievous   to   the 
Church,   for  whose  interests  he  fought,   than  to   the  State. 
Beside  the  Family  Compact  there    was   gradually  formed  a 
Conservative  party,  in  which  the  Compact  ultimately  merged, 
of  men  who  had  no  desire  to  abet  the  oligarchy  in  its  abuses, 
but  recoiled  from  revolution.     The   Reform  party  was  in  like 
manner  divided  into  an  extreme  and  a  moderate  wing.    Of  the 
moderate  and  constitutional  wing  the  chief  was  Robert  Bald- 
win, a  man  whose  renown  for  integrity  and  wisdom  is  such  as 
to  make  him  a  sort  of  Canadian  Lord  Somers.    Of  the  extreme 
and  covertly  republican  wing  the  chief  man  at  the  time  was 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie,   a  wiry  and  peppery  little  Scotch- 
man,  hearty  in  his  love  of  public  right,  still  heartier  in  his 
hatred  of  public  wrongdoers,  clever,  brave  and  energetic,  but, 
as  tribunes  of  the  people  ai  a  apt  to  he,   far  from  cool-headed, 
sure-footed  in  his  conduct,  temperate  in  his  language,  or  stead  ■ 
fast  in  his  personal  C(mneotions.     With  Mackenzie  were  Dr. 
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Rolph,  a  man  of  more  solid  ability,  of  deeper  character  and 
designs,  whom  his  admirers  called  sagacious,  his  critics  sly  ; 
and  Bidwell,  the  son  of  a  i-efugee  fi-oni  American  justice,  and 
himself  appaiently  a  man  of  virtue  as  well  as  sense.  War  was 
declared  on  a  nund)er  of  issues  —the  constituticm  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  which  the  pati'iots  wanteil  to  make  elective  and 
to  purge  of  placemen  ;  the  administration  of  the  Crown  lands  ; 
the  independence  of  the  judges,  which  was  conjpromised  both 
by  their  liability  to  removal  at  pleasuie  and  by  their  holding 
seats  in  Parliament;  the  conti'ol  of  the  I'evenue  and  the  civil 
list,  besides  a  number  of  personal  (juestions,  such  as  always 
present  themselves  in  the  heat  of  party  wai-.  Among  all  the 
special  subjects  of  controversy  most  stir  was  made  by  the 
Clei'gy  Reserves.  Pitt,  as  we  have  seen,  had  set  apart  an 
eighth,  o]',  according  to  the  clerical  interpretation,  a  seventh  of 
every  land  grant  "for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy." 
This,  by  tying  up  blocks  of  land  all  over  tlie  country  and 
standing  in  the  way  of  close  settlement,  created  an  economical 
grievance,  besides  the  jealousy  excited  by  the  favour  shown  to 
a  particular  Church,  and  a  Church  which,  looking  down  upon 
all  her  sisters,  treatei^  their  meml)ei's  as  dissenters.  To  com- 
plicate the  question,  the  term  "  Protestant  clergy  "  was  am- 
biguous. The  Presbyteriaiis,  then  e(]ual  in  number  to  the 
Anglicans,  claimed  a  share  on  the  giound  that  their  Church  in 
Scotland  was  recognised  by  the  State  ;  the  other  Churches  not 
Roman  Catholic  claimed  a  share  on  the  ground  that  they  also 
wery  Protestant,  while  tlujroughgoing  Reformers  and  Roman 
C^atholics  united  in  demanding  complete  secularisation.  But 
all  tlie  special  grievaiices  and  demands  of  the  KefoniuMs   were 
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.summed  up  and  merged  in  theii*  demand  foi"  "  Responsible 
Government."  By  Kesponsil)le  Government  they  meant  that 
the  government  should  he  carried  on,  not  by  an  Executive 
iKJiuinated  by  the  Governor  and  independent  of  the  vote  of 
Parliament,  l>ut,  as  in  England,  by  a  Cabinet  dependent  for 
its  tenure  of  oftice  on  the  vote  of  the  Commons,  They  meant, 
in  short,  that  supreme  power  should  be  transferred  from  the 
Crown  to  the  representatiAes  of  the  people.  It  was  nothing 
less  tha)i  a  revolution  for  which  they  called  under  a  mild 
and  constitutional  name.  Mackenzie,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  spitting  lire  through  his  journal,  having  been 
borne  into  the  Assembly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  the 
battle  began  in  earnest,  and  with  all  the  bitterness  which  his 
tt)ngue  could  lend  to  it.  The  oligarchy  from  the  outset  de- 
fended itself  furiously  with  every  weapon  at  its  command.  It 
had  before  harried  Gouila^  a  benevolent  and  inquiring  Scotch- 
man wh(j  came  among  its  lieges  taking  notes  and  printing 
them,  out  oi  his  mind.  It  had  persecuted  the  elder  Bidwell 
under  an  Alien  Act.  It  shut  up  Collins,  another  patriot,  in 
gaol  on  a  charge  of  libel.  It  now,  having  a  majority  in  the 
Assembly,  five  times  lawlessly  expelled  Mackenzie  and  still 
more  lawlessly  voted  him  incapable  of  re-election.  The  hot- 
blooded  youths  of  the  oligarchy  were  hun-ied  iiiU)  actual  out- 
rage :  they  wrecked  Mackenzie's  printing  press,  and  the  party 
|)aid  the  line  l)y  subscription.  The  Governors  during  this 
period  were  two  soldiers,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  and  Sir  John 
(yolborne,  neither  of  whom  understood  p(jlitics.  Sir  Peregrine 
was  weakly  subservient  t<j  the  oligarchy,  and  he  got  himself 
into  a  sci'ap((  by  using  military  force  in  a  civil  cast;.     Sir  John 
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Collxn'iie  was  a  stroiij^  and  upi'iglit  nuiii  as  well  as  a  giMxl 
soldier,  and  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  wink  at  abuses  ;  but 
lie  had  a  military  leaning  to  prerogative,  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
hold  the  fortress  for  the  Crown,  and  was  eminently  devoid  of 
popular  arts.  His  gracious  reply  to  an  Address  was,  "  I  re- 
ceive your  Address  with  much  satisfaction  and  thank  you  for 
your  congratulations."  His  less  gracious  and  more  succinct 
form  was,  "  Gentlemen,  T  have  i-eceived  the  petition  of  the  in- 
habitants." He  welcomed  a  patriotic  deputation  with  artillery- 
men standing  to  their  guns  and  troops  served  with  a  double  al- 
lowance of  ball-cartridge.  Mackenzie  went  to  England,  showing 
thereby,  as  in  fapt  did  the  Reformers  generally,  that  they  did 
not  regard  the  Home  Government  as  wilfully  oppressive,  but 
the  reverse,  though  it  might  be  sadly  misinformed.  In  Eng- 
land itself  a  revolution  luid  by  this  time  taken  place.  Since 
the  close  of  the  war  with  Napoleon,  the  current  of  political 
life,  long  frozen,  had  begun  to  flow.  The  winter  of  Liberal- 
ism liad  ended  ;  its  sun  rose  high  again,  and  Parliamentary 
reform  had  come.  The  change  extended  to  the  Colonial  Office, 
though  there  Liberalism  was  still  limited  by  lingering  tradition. 
Even  from  the  Canningite  Lord  Goderich  the  agitator  received 
a  degree  of  attention  which  scandalised  the  Tories  of  the 
Canadian  Assembly.  Among  other  things  Lord  Goderich  laid 
it  down  in  his  despatch  that  ecclesiastics,  if  they  were  to  keep 
their  seats  in  the  Council,  ought  to  abstain  from  interfering 
with  secular  affairs  ;  intimating  his  opinion  at  the  same  time 
'*  that  by  resigning  their  seats  they  would  best  consult  their 
own  personal  comfort  and  the  success  of  their  designs  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  the  people."     The  Legislative  Council  treated 
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the  despatch  with  open  contempt.  By  the  Liberal  Lord 
Glenelg  a  catalogue  of  grievances  dj-awn  up  by  the  Reformers 
with  Mackenzie  at  their  head  was  lespectfully  considered,  and 
a  reply  was  written  promising  important  refoi'ms  and  conces- 
sions, though  not  the  one  great  concession,  Responsible  Gov- 
ernment. The  law  officers  of  the  Compact,  Boulton  and  Hag- 
erman,  were  also  dismissed  for  mutiny  against  the  liberal 
policy  of  the  Crown,  whereupon  the  loyalty  of  the  Tories  gave 
way  and  they  began  to  throw  out  hints  of  "alienation"  fnmi 
"  the  gloi'ious  Empire  of  their  sires,"  and  of  "  casting  about 
for  a  new  state  of  political  existence."  On  a  liberal  policy 
congenial  to  that  which  prevailed  in  England,  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment was  now  bent.  But  to  carry  it  out  through  a  warrior 
like  Colborne  was  impossible,  and  he  was  recalled,  though  only 
to  command  against  the  rebels  in  the  French  Province.  Before 
leaving,  however,  he  set  the  house  on  fire  by  authorising  the 
creation  of  fifty-seven  Rectories  out  of  the  disputed  Clergy 
Reserves  Fund.  Though  the  number  actually  carved  out  was 
only  forty-four,  it  gave  to  the  Church  a  substantial  slice  of  the 
endowment  which  she  claimed.  This  measure  produced  intense 
exasperation.  ' 

The  choice  of  a  man  to  take  Colborne's  place,  and  give 
effect  to  the  new  policy,  which  the  Colonial  Office  made  was  so 
strange  that  to  account  for  it  recourse  has  seriously  been  had 
to  the  hypothesis  of  mistaken  identity.^     Sir  Francis  Bond 

I  The  story  told  by  Mr.  Roebuck  and  others  to  Sir  Francis  Hincks 
that  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  was  mistaken  for  Sir  Edmund  Walker  Head, 
afterwards  Governor-General,  is  still  current,  but  cannot  be  worthy  of 
credence.  Sir  Edmund  Head,  having  been  born  in  1805,  was  at  this 
time  only  a  little  over  thirty,   and  though  known  to  his  friends  as  a 
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Head,  a  half -pay  major,  an  assistant  PrH>r-rj;iw  Crmirnissioner, 
the  hero  of  a  famous  ride  over  the  Pampas,  and  the  writer  of 
light  books  of  travel,  v  as  awakened  in  the  dead  of  night  at 
his  lodging  in  Kent  by  a  King's  messenger,  who  brought  him 
the  appointment  of  the  Lieutenant-frovernorship  of  Upper 
Canada,  with  a  summons  to  wait  on  the  Colonial  minister 
next  morning.  Tn  justice  to  him  be  it  remembered  that  he 
declined,  and  accepted  fmly  when  pressed  in  a  manner 
which  made  acceptance  a  duty.  He  was  recommended  no 
doubt  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had  done  his  work  as  Poor- 
Law  Commissioner,  by  his  genial  temper,  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  the  plucky  and  adventurous  character  shown  in 
his  ride,  which  was  likely  to  make  him  a  favourite  with 
people  whom  the  Colonial  Secretary  might  think  more  back- 
woodsmen in  character  than  they  really  were.  Nor  was  he 
wanting  in  discernment  or  in  force ;  he  did  a  great  service  by 
forbidding  the  Canadian  Banks  to  suspend  specie  payment 
in  a  commercial  crisis,  and  inducing  them  to  ride  out,  at  a 
sound  anchorage,  the  financial  storm  which  was  sweeping 
over  the  United  States.  But  he  was  very  impulsive,  very 
vain,  and  under  the  influence  of  success  became  light-headed. 
Joseph  Hume  and  other  Liberals  commended  him  to  their 
brethren  in  Canada,  perhaps  taking  on  trust  the  nominee  of 
a  Liberal  government.     He  brought  with  him  as  the  chart  for 

political  student,  he  had  made  no  mark  as  yet  in  public  life.  It  was 
not  till  six  years  afterwards  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  Poor-Law 
commissionership,  when  he  came  forward  as  a  public  man.  If  such  a 
blunder  was  possible  on  the  part  of  Lord  Glenelg,  it  was  not  possible  on 
the  part  of  the  permanent  Under  Secretary,  who  was  then  Sir  James 
Stephen. 
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his  course  MackenzifVs  catalogue  of  grievances,  with  Lord 
(Henelg's  comuientary  promising,  ns  has  ah*(Nuly  been  said, 
practical  reforms  and  an  administration  in  accordance  with 
the  reasonaV)le  wishes  of  the  people,  hut  not  promising 
liesponsihle  (rovernment,  that  is,  the  surrender  of  the  powei" 
of  the  Crown  to  the  j-epresentatives  of  the  people.  If  the 
Colonial  C)rtice  itself  was  still  undecided  on  the  vital  point,  it 
could  not  Hnd  fault  with  a  Governor  for  taking  what  to  him 
was  the  natural  line.  Tf  it  was  itself  still  with  hesitating 
hand  fingering  the  keys<  of  the  fortress,  it  could  hardly  expect 
its  delegate, — such  a  delegate,  ab(>ve  all,  as  the  horseman  of 
the  Pampas,-  -to  perform  for  it  the  act  of  capitulation.  Sir 
Francis  was  appointed  in  1836.  Tn  March,  1837,  Lord  John 
Russell,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  pronounced 
Cabinet  Government  in  the  colonies  incompatible  with  the 
i-elations  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colony.  "  Those  relations,"  he  said,  "  required  that 
His  Majesty  should  be  represented  in  the  colony  not  by 
ministers,  but  by  a  Governor  sent  out  by  the  King,  and 
I'esponsible  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Otherwise," 
he  said,  "  Great  Britain  would  have  in  the  Canadas  all  the 
inconveniences  of  colonies  without  any  of  their  advantages.'" 
This  seems  enough  to  justify  the  resistance  of  Sir  Francis 
Bond  Head  to  Responsible  Government.  Glenelg  himself 
was  verbose  and  ambiguous,  but  the  upshot  of  his  mandate 
wastlmt  "in  the  administration  of  Canadian  affairs  a  sufficient 
practical  responsibility  already  existed  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  hazardous  schemes,"  and  that  the  last  resort  of 
the  Canadians,  if  they  were  discontented,  was  to  carry  their 
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•"omplaints  txt  Hio  fr»f>f  «»f  thf  throne,  whose  omipant.  (th«n 
Kin«j;  William  TV.)  "felt  the  nioHt  lively  inten-st  in  tlu^ 
welfare  of  his  (Canadian  Hubjects,  and  was  ever  ready  to  devote 
a  })atieiit  and  laborious  attention  to  any  i'ef)resentations." 
Suth  was  the  atmosphere  of  (constitutional  fiction  in  which 
these  statesmen  lived  1 

Sir  Francis  laughed   when,    on    enteiing  Toronto,  he  found 
himstilf  placarded  as  "the  tried  Kef(»rmer,''  he  who  had  novel" 
given  a  thought  tr>  politics,  who  had  scarcely  ever  voted  at  an 
election.      Hy  the  Keformers  he   was  feceived  with  glad  ex- 
pectation,  by  tlu^  Conservatives  with   sullen  misgiving  ;  but 
both  parties  soon  fouiifl  themselves  mistaken.     He  showed  his 
weak  side  at  once  bv  a  theatrical  ann«>uncement  of  his  mis- 
sion,  and  by  indiscreetly  connnunicating  tt)  the  Assembly  the 
whole  of  Loi-d  Glenelg's  letter  of  instructions.     Presently  he 
had  interviews  with  the  leading  Reformers,   Mackenzie  and 
Hid  well.     In  them  he  thought  he  detected  designs  reaching 
beyond  the  redress  of  the  particular  grievances  which  they 
hjid  laid  before  the  Colonial  Office — Republican  designs  in 
short,  such  as  he  deemed  it  his  special  vocation  to  combat. 
Nor  was  he  far  wrong,  for  their  aim,  once  more  be  it  noted, 
was  nothing  less  than  to  take  away  the  Government  from  the 
Crown  and  hand  it  over  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  example  of  the  neighbouring 
Republic  was  in  their  minds.     It  must  have  been  constantly 
in  the  minds  of  all  Canadian   Liberals  in  spite  of  th^  bitter 
memories   of  the  War   of  1812.      By    Lyon  Mackenzie   the 
baronet  and  man  of  society  was  personally  repelled.     "  The 
tiny  creature,"  he  says,  "  sat  during  the  interview  with  his 
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feet  not  toucliing  tlie  ground,  and  his  face  tuined  away  from 
me  at,  an  angle  of  70  degrees."  Tluit  Mackenzie  had  l)een  a 
"pedlar  lad  '  and  an  "e'l'rand  boy  "  was  all  against  liaf)py 
relations  with  the  l^ieutenant-(iovernor.  Head  soon  found 
himself  in  the  arms  of  the  Compact,  and  fighting  against 
Ues])onsible  (lovcrnment  as  demoei'atic,  Ameiic;in,  and  sub- 
versi\e  of  iJi'itish  institutions.  This  hv  now  deemed  his 
gi-and  mission.  Hard  hitting  ensued  i)etween  him  and  the 
K«'forn»eis  both  in  the  Assembly  and  out  of  it.  He  even 
forgot  his  social  tact  and  cut  Toronto  to  the  heai't  by  telling 
her  de))uties  that  he  would  talk  down  to  the  level  of  their 
understandings.  The  Opposition  [)laye(l  into  his  hands  by 
identifying  itself  with  Papineau  and  the  agitatois  in  the 
Lower  Pi'ovince,  whose  object  clearly  was  revolution,  and  by 
giving  publicity  to  an  indiscreet  letter  of  Joseph  Hume 
talking  <tf  "independence  and  freedom  from  the  baneful 
(l(»mination  of  the  mothei'  country."  These  mistakes  thi-ew 
the  force  of  the  Conservative  party  decisively  into  the  scale  «if 
the  (rovernment.  Loyal  addresses  came  in.  The  Lieutenant- 
(lovejiior  seized  the  advantage  and  went  to  the  country  crying 
Treason.  The  cry  prevailed,  with  the  help  of  Govennnent 
influence  unsparingly  used,  coi-ruption,  moi)  violence,  and  the 
inequalities  of  the  representation.  A  large  majority  in  favour 
of  the  Government  was  returned.  Head  was  beside  himself 
with  exultation,  and  fancied  that  his  s})irited  policy  had  put 
all  his  enemies  under  his  feet  and  made  him  perfectly  master 
of  the  situation.  "  In  a  moral  contest,"  lu^  wrote  to  the 
Colonial  Oftice,  "  it  never  enters  into  my  head  to  count  the 
number  of  my  enemies."  "The  more  I  am  trusted,"  he  said, 
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*'  the  more  cautious  I  shall  be  ;  the  heavier  I  am  laden,  the 
steadier  T  shall  sail."  T\w  Colonial  OtHce  had  he^un  to 
suspect  what  kind  of  an  instrument  it  had  in  the  man  who 
wrote  to  it  in  this  style,  and  told  it  that  he  was  aware  his 
gasconadin<(  answer  to  an  address  "  might  be  cavilled  at  in 
Downing  Htreet,  as  he  knew  it  was  not  exactly  according  to 
Hoyle,  but  it  nmst  )je  remembered  that  revolutions  could  not 
be  made  with  roH<;-water."  Still  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
he  had  succeeded.  The  Colonial  Ottice  waited  with  mingled 
curiosity  and  anxiety  for  the  result. 

'  The  result  was  that  the  Reformers  were  driven  to  despair, 
and  the  more  Tiolent  of  them  to  rebellion.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mackenzie,  the  malcontents  armed  and  drilled.  Con- 
fident in  the  power  of  his  moral  thunderbolts,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  scoffed  at  danger,  sent  all  the  regular  troops  to  the 
Lower  Province,  neglected  to  call  out  the  militia,  or  even  to 
put  his  capital  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
every  warning.  Toronto  all  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels.  Mackenzie,  who  showed  no  lack  either  of  courage  or 
of  capacity  as  a  leader,  brought  before  it  a  force  sufficient  for 
its  capture,  aided  as  he  would  have  been  by  his  partisans  in 
the  city  itself,  and  he  was  foiled  only  by  a  series  of  accidents, 
and  by  the  rejection  of  his  bold  counsels  at  the  last.  Just  in 
time,  however,  help  arrived,  the  rebellion  collapsed,  and  its 
leaders  fled.  A  filibustering  war  was  for  some  time  kept  up 
by  the  American  "  sympathisers "  along  the  border,  and  the 
burning  of  the  Caroline,  a  piratical  steamer  which  the  Can- 
adians sent  flaming  over  Niagara,  gave  rise  to  diplomatic 
complications.    The  American  authorities  were  slow  in  ac  ting ; 
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but  they  acted  at  last,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  l)eHeve  that 
the  American  people  in  j^eneral  strongly  syinpathized  with 
the  rebellion  in  British  Canada,  much  less  with  that  in  the 
French  Pi'ovince.  Aftei"  all,  these  raids,  reprehensilile  as 
they  are,  may  be  regarded,  like  the  trouble  given  to 
diplomacy  about  the  Fishei'ies  and  Behring's  Sea,  as  so  many 
blind  efforts  of  the  New  World  to  shake  off  European  inter- 
ference. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  said  that  the  Canadian  rebel- 
lion was  put  down  by  British  bayonets,  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  Upper  Canada  there  was  not  a  single  British 
l)ayonet  when  the  rel)ellion  was  put  doA\  n.     In  Iwth  Canadas 
it  was,  in  fact,  not  a  rebellion  against  the  British  Govern- 
ment, but  a  petty  civil  war,  in  Upper  Canada  between  parties, 
in  Lt)wer  Canada  between  races,  though  in  Lower  Canada  the 
British  race  had  the  forces  of  the  Home  Government  on  its 
side.     "We  rebelled  neither  against    Her  Majesty's  person 
nor  her  Government,  but  against  Colonial  misgovernment," 
were  the  words  of  one  of  the  rebel  leaders  in  Lower  Canada. 
The  two  movements  were  perfectly  distinct  in  their  origin 
and  in  their  course,  though  there  was  a  sympathy  between 
them,  and  both  were  stimulated  by  the  general  ascendancy  of 
Liberal  opinions  since  1830  in  France,  in  England,  and  in  the 
world  at  large. 

The  rebellion  was  the  end  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head.  Now 
came  Lord  Durham,  the  son-in-law  of  Grey,  and  an  Avatar, 
as  it  were,  of  the  Whig  Vishnu,  to  inquire  into  the  sources  of 
the  disturbance,  pronounce  judgment,  and  restore  order  to 
the  twofold  chaos. 
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LoiiD  DuuiiAM  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  aristocratic 
man  of  the  people,  such  as  perhaps  only  the  Whig  houses,  aftei* 
being  out  of  office  for  half  a  century,  could  have  produced. 
From  the  hotel  where  His  Excellency  put  up  all  other  guests 
were  cleared  out,  and  not  even  the  mails  were  allowed  to  be 
taken  on  board 'the  steamer  which  bore  his  person.  Invested 
with  large  powers,  he  exceeded  them  in  playing  the  despot. 
He  issued  an  ordinance  banishing  some  of  the  rebels  to  Ber- 
muda, under  penalty  of  death  if  they  should  return.  This  de- 
li^'ered  him  into  the  hands  of  Ijrougham,  who  bore  him  a 
grudge,  and  at  once  set  upon  him  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
pointing  out  that  His  Excellency's  ordinance  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect  without  committing  murder.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  compelled  to  disallow  the  ordinance.  Durban », 
after  thundering  very  irregularly  against  the  ungrateful  Gov- 
ernment which  had  thrown  him  overboard,  ilung  up  his  com- 
mission, folded  his  tragic  robe  round  him,  and  went  home. 
He  had  time,  however,  to  produce,  with  the  help  of  Charles 
BuUer,  who  was  his  secretary,  a  very  memorable  Report 
(1839). 

1  The  principai  sourcea  of  this  sketch,  besides  a  number  of  pamphlets 
and  State  papers,  are  MacMullen'a  Histoty  of  Canada,  Scrope's  Lift  of 
Lord  Sydenham,  Walrond's  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Elgin,  Dent's 
Laat  Forty  Years,  Collins's  Life  of  Sir  J.  A.  Macdonald,  and  Gray's 
Confederation  of  Canada. 
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His  diagnosis  was  to  the  effect  that  the  disease  in  Lower 
Canada  arose  from  a  conflict  of  races,  while  in  Upper  Canada 
it  was  political.  The  remedy  proposed  was  to  unite  the 
Provinces  and  give  them  both  Responsible  Government.  Tn 
Lower  Canada  the  two  races,  Durham  held,  would  never  get 
on  harmoniously  by  themselves.  The  causes  of  estrangement 
were  too  deep  and  the  antipathy  was  too  strong.  The  British 
minority  would  never  ])ear  to  be  ruled  by  a  French  majoi'ity. 
Rather  than  this  they  would  join  the  United  States,  and 
''  that  they  might  remain  English,  cease  to  be  British."  Of 
fusicm,  according  to  Lord  Dui'ham,  there  was  no  hope.  Op- 
posed to  each  other  in  religion,  in  language,  in  character,  in 
ideas,  in  national  sentiment,  hardly  ever  inter-marrying,  their 
children  never  taking  part  in  the  same  sports,  meeting  in  the 
jury-box  only  to  obstruct  justice,  the  two  races  were  "  two 
nations  warring  in  the  bosom  of  a  single  State."  The  rebellion 
had  divided  them  sharply  into  two  camps.  "No  portion  of 
1'  c!  English  population  liad  been  l)ackward  in  taking  arms  in 
defence  of  the  government;  with  a  single  exception,  no  portion 
of  the  Canadian  population  was  allowed  to  do  so,  even  where 
it  was  asserted  by  some  that  their  loyalty  induced  them  there- 
to." There  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  union  of  the  Provinces, 
in  which  a  British  majority  should  permanently  predominate, 
and  which  should  place  the  British  minority  of  the  Lower 
Pi'ovince  under  the  broad  aigis  of  British  ascendancy.  Dur- 
ham flattered  himself  that  by  the  same  measure  French  nation- 
ality with  all  the  political  difficulties,  and  all  the  obstacles  t<» 
economical  improvemen,t  which  it  carried  with  it,  would  be 
i^'radually  suppressed.      "  A  plan,"  he  said,   "  by  which  it  is 
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proposed  to  onsure  the  tranquil  governinent  of  Lower  Canada 
must  include  in  itself  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  agi- 
tation of  national  disputes  in  the  legislature  by  settling  at 
once  and  for  ever  the  national  character  of  the  Province.  I 
entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  national  character  which  must  be 
given  to  Lower  Canada  ;  it  must  be  that  of  the  British  Empirt» 
that  of  the  majority  of  the  population  of  British  America,  that 
of  the  great  race  which  must  in  no  long  period  of  time  be  pre- 
dominant over  the  whole  North  American  Continent.  With- 
out effecting  the  change  so  rapidly  or  so  rqughly  as  to  shock 
the  feelings  and  trample  on  the  welfare  of  the  existing  gener- 
ation, it  must  henceforth  be  the  lirst  and  steady  purpose  oi 
.  the  British  Government  to  establish  an  English  population 
with  English  laws  and  language  in  this  Province,  and  to  trust 
its  government  to  none  but  a  decidedly  English  legislature." 
Steady  purpose  of  the  British  Government  !  Steady  purpose 
of  a  Government  which  itself  was  changed  on  an  average  about 
once  in  every  five  years,  and  which  neither  had  nor  could 
have  any  purpose  in  reference  to  its  far-distant  and  little- 
known  dependency,  but  to  get  along  from  day  to  day  with  as 
little  trouble  and  danger  as  it  could  !  Did  not  Durham  him- 
self say,  that  in  the  case  of  Lower  Canada  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, '*  far  removed  from  opportunities  of  personal  obser- 
vation, had  shaped  its  policy  so  as  to  aggravate  the  disorder ; " 
that  it  had  sometimes  conceded  mischievous  pretensions  of 
nationality  to  evade  popular  claims,  and  sometimes  pursued 
the  opposite  course  ;  and  that  "  a  policy  founded  upon  im- 
perfect information  and  conducted  by  continually  ciianging 
hands  had  exhibited  to  the  colony  a  system  of   vacillation 
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which  was  in  fact  no  system  at  all  1 "     Durham  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  British  majority  would  act  patriotically  to- 
gether against  the  French.     Strange  that  he,  fresh  from  the 
field  of  a  furious  faction  fight,  should  have  been  so  forgetful  of 
the  ways  of  faction  !     Sii*  Francis  Bond  Head  saw  in  this  case 
what  Lord  Durham  and  Charles  Buller  did  not  see.     "  So 
long,"  he  said,   "  as  Upper  Canada  remains  by  itself  1  feel 
confident  that  by  mere  moderate  government  her  '  majority 
men '  would  find  that  prudence  and  principle  unite  to  keep 
them  on  the  same  side  ;  but  if  once  we  were  to  amalgamate 
this  province  with  Lower  Canada,  we  should  instantly  infuse 
into  the  House  of  General  Assembly  a  powerful  French  party, 
whose  implacable  opposition  would  be  a  dead,  or  rather  a  liv- 
ing, weight,  always  seeking  to  attach  itself  to  any  question 
whatsoever  that  would  attract  and  decoy  '  majority  men,'  and 
I  feel  quite  confident     .     .     .     that  sooner  or  later  the  sup- 
porters of  British   institutions    would  find  themselves  over- 
powered, not  by  the  good  sense  and  wealth  of  the  country  (for 
they  would,  I  believe,  always  be  staunch  to  our  flag),  but  by 
the  votes  of   designing  individuals,   misrepresenting  a  well- 
meaning,  inoffensive  people."     Apart  from  the  writer's  Tory- 
ism, this  passage  was  prophetic.     The  British  were  sure  to  be 
split  into  factions,  and  their  factions  were  sure  to  deliver  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.     The  only  way  of  operating 
with  success  on  two  discordant  races  is  to  set  an  im     .  tial 
power  above  them  both,  r.s  Pitt  meant  to  do  when  by  his  Act 
of  Union  he  brought  Ireland  under  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
though  he  could  not  help  imparing  the  integrity  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  itself  by  introducing  the  Irish  Catholic  vote. 
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Head's  own  propo,Vi,]  to  annox  Moiiiioal  to  Hiilish  Canada 
was  mon^  scMisiblc  than  tlic  sclicinc  of  union,  but  it  would 
have  left  tlu^  British  f)f  Quebec  t-ity  and  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships out  in  the  cold.  , 

The  reunion  of  thetwt)  Provinces  had  been  projected  l)efore  . 
it  was  ijfreatly  desired  by  tlu^  liritish  of  the  LowtM-  Pr«>vince  ; 
and  in  1H22  a  Rill  tor  the  [lurjMtsc  had  actually  Immmi  bi'ou<j[ht 
into  tlu!  Imperial  Parliament,  but  the  French  beiny;  bittei-ly 
opposed  to  it,  the  Bill  had  been  dropped.  The  French  M'ere 
as  much  opposed  to  I'eunion  as  evei-,  clearly  seeing,  what  the 
author  of  the  policy  had  avowed,  that  the  nuMsuj-e  was  directed 
against  their  nationality.  lUit  since  the  rebellion  they  were 
prostrate.  Their  Constitution  had  been  superseded  by  a  Pro- 
visional C(mneil  sitting  under  the  protection  of  Imperial 
bayonets,  and  this  Council  consented  to  the  union.  The  two 
Provinces  were  now  placed  under  a  Governor-General  with  a 
single  legislature,  consisting,  like  the  l«gislatures  of  the  two 
Provinces  before,  of  an  Upper  House  nominated  by  the 
Crown  and  a  Lower  House  elected  by  the  people.  Each  Pro- 
vince was  to  have  the  same  number  of  representatives,  although 
the  population  of  the  French  Province  was  at  that  time  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  British  Province.  The  French  lan- 
guage was  proscribed  in  official  proceedings.  French  nation- 
ality was  thus  sent,  constitutionally,  under  the  yoke.  But  to 
leave  it  its  votes,  necessary  and  right  as  that  might  be,  was  to 
leave  it  the  only  weapon  which  puts  the  weak  on  a  level  with 
the  strong,  and  even  gives  them  the  advantage,  since  the  weak 
are  the  most  likely  to  hold  together  and  to  submit  to  the 
discipline  of  organised  party. 
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On    tho    su))j«Ht    of    K(^sp«nisihl(;   (Tovcfiimonl   the  decisive, 
woi'ds  of  ilie  Durliam  Hcpoit  ari'  thesis :   "W(!  jii(^   not  now  to 
consider  the  JX'Hcy  of  establish  inn'   lepresentative   <j;ovei'nnient 
in  the  Nortli  American  colonies.     That   has   hecni  irrevocal)ly 
(lone,    and    the   expeiiment   of   «lej)ri\ini;   tlie   ])eopU}  of  their 
present  constitutional  power  is  not  to  be  thou,t,dit  of.     To  con- 
duct   the    i^overnnKMit    haj"ni(»niously    in    accordance  with  its 
establisluul  principles  is  now  the  business  of  its   rulers  ;  and   1 
know  not  how  it  is   jiossible   to  s(>cur(!  that  harmony  in  any 
other  way   than   by   administeiin;;-   the   ii;<»vernm(uit  on   those 
[trinciples  which  liave  Ikhmi  found  pei'fectly  efficacious  in  (treat 
Ih-itain.      T    would     not    impair    a    siujule    preroujative  of  thv^ 
Crown  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  b(!lieve   that   the   interests  of  the 
})eople  of  these  colonies  nnjuire  the  protection  of  prero<j;atives 
which  have  not  hith<»rto  l)een  exercised.      But  the  Ci'own  must 
on   the   other  hand  submit  to   the;   necessary   conse(iuence  of 
representative  institutions  ;  and  if  it  has  to  carry   on  the  gov- 
eiinnent  in  unison   with  a  representative  b<>dy   it   must  con- 
sent to  carry  it  on  by  means  of  those  in  whom  that  representa- 
tive body  has  confidence."     In  plain  words,    the   Crown  must 
let  the  House  of  Commons  choose  the  ministers,   and  through 
them  determine    the    policy.     "What    was    to    be    left    to  the 
Crown?       "Its    prerogatives."       What    were    they    when     it 
had  suirendered  supreme  power?     Canada  would  have  seen, 
perhaps,  if  the  imperious  autluu'  of  the   Report  had  stayed  to 
make  the  experiment  of  Responsible  Government   in  his  own 
person  ;  ami  it  is  not  unlikely  that   instead  of  the  anticipated 
liarmony,  discord   and   perhaps   collision   would   have  ensued. 
Pei'fectly  etticacious,    Durham   said,   the  system   had  been  in 
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Great  Britain.  But  he  forgot  that  it  had  not  been  really 
tried  before  the  Reform  Bill  ;  that  the  Reff)rTn  Bill  had  been 
only  just  passed  ;  and  that  even  in  Great  Biitain  the  answer 
still  remained  to  be  given  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  ({ues- 
tion,  how  the  Queen's  Government  was  to  be  carried  on. 

Tn  place  of  Durham,  the  experiment  was  made  (1839-41) 
by  Poulett  Thomson,  afterwards  Lord  Sydenham,  a  steady 
man  of  business  and  a  prodigious  worker,  imperious  only  in 
his  demands  on  official  industry.  He  performed  the  function 
of  capitulation  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  with  a  good  grace, 
and  fairly  smoothed  the  transition,  though  he  did  not  escape 
abuse.  His  first  ministry  was  formed  of  the  men  whom  he 
found  in  office  on  his  arrival,  and  who  were  Conservatives. 
But  these  men  could  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new 
system.  They  fenced  with  the  question  of  Responsible  Gov- 
ernment, and  when  they  faintly  affirmed  the  doctrine  with 
their  lips  their  hearts  were  evidently  far  from  it.  Nor  could 
they  fully  take  in  the  idea  of  a  Cabinet,  or  understand  the 
mutual  responsibility  of  its  members,  the  necessity  for  their 
agreement,  and  the  duty  incumbent  on  them  of  resigning  when 
they  differed  vitally  from  their  colleagues,  or  of  going  out  of 
office  with  the  rest.  Mr.  Dominic  Daly,  for  instance,  acted  as 
if  he  deemed  himself  a  fixture  in  place,  whatever  might  be 
the  fleeting  policy  of  the  hour.  Mr.  Draper,  the  Ajax  of  the 
Conservatives,  being  pressed  on  the  vital  point,  enveloped 
himself  in  a  cloud  of  words,  and  said  "  that  he  looked  upon 
the  Governor  as  having  a  mixed  character ;  firstly,  as  being 
the  representative  of  Royalty  ;  and  secondly,  as  being  one  of 
the  Ministers  of  Her   Majesty's  Government  and  responsible 
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tr»  the  mother  ('(luntry  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  thi;  duties 
of  his  station,  a  responsibility  which  he  cannot  avoid  by  say- 
ing that  he  took  the  advice  of  this  man  or  of  that  man."  The 
Assembly,  however,  was  not  to  be  hoodwinked,  nor  was  it  to 
be  appalled  by  the  assertirm,  however  unquestionably  true, 
that  by  the  acceptance  of  the  new  principle  "  the  Governor 
would  l)e  reduced  to  a  cipher,  and  that  such  a  system  would 
make  the  colony  an  independent  state."  It  passed  i-esolutions 
(1841)  which  affirmed  plainly,  though  in  Blackstonian  phrase, 
that  in  all  colonial  iffairs  the  Governor  must  be  ruled  by  his 
advisers,  that  his  ad'  isers  must  be  assigned  him  by  the  As- 
sembly, and  that  the  policy  must  be  that  of  the  majority. 
The  men  of  the  old  dispensation  had  presently  to  retire  and  to 
make  way  for  a  ministry  which  had  for  its  head  Robert  Bald- 
win the  Reformer,  with  whom  was  afterwards  joined  Lafon- 
taine,  a  Frenchman  who  had  been  the  political  associate  of 
Papineau,  though  he  himself  just  stopped  short  of  rebellion. 
Even  Dr.  Rolph,  the  Upper  Canadian  rebel  and  exile,  ulti- 
mately  found  a  place  in  a  Reform  Government. 

All,  however,  was  not  yet  over.  The  advent  of  Peel  to 
power  in  1841  had  placed  the  Colonial  Office  once  more  in 
Conservative  hands.  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  the  first  Governor 
appointed  by  the  Conservatives,  was  a  life-long  Tory,  but  a 
well-bred  and  placid  gentleman,  who  accepted  with  grace  his 
constitutional  position  of  figurehead,  dispensed  hospitality  to 
politicians  of  all  parties,  and  turned  his  energies  to  the 
encouragement  of  practical  improvements,  such  as  making 
roads,  and  to  the  laying  of  first  stones,  now  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  British  Royalty.     But  his  conduct  did  not  give 
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satisfaotifm  to  Tories,  oithf^r  in  the  colony  r)r  at  home.  Lord 
Stanley,  th(5  Colonial  Socrotary  in  Peel's  second  Ministry,  by 
no  means  ac(|uiesced  in  the  view  that  his  representative 
should  he  a  ciplier  and  the  colony  an  independent  state. 
►Stanley's  appointment  was  Lord  Metcalfe  (L*^4.'V.^),  a  man  of 
the  highest  eminence  in  the  East  Indian  service,  who  in 
Hindostan,  and  afterwai'ds  in  Jamaica,  had  <X(»verned  on  the 
most  liberal  principles,  but  had  governed.  In  Canada  also 
he  meant  to  gt)vern  on  lilxM-al  principles,  but  in  Canada  nlso 
he  meant  to  govern.  The  East  Tndiaii  official,  accustomed  to 
administer  in  his  own  person,  was  shockad  to  find  that  he 
was  "required  to  give  himself  up  entirely  to  the  council,"  "to 
submit  absolutely  to  their  dictation,"  "  to  have  no  judgment 
of  his  own,"  "  to  be  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  advisers,"  and 
"  to  tear  up  Her  Majesty's  Conmiission  l)y  publicly  declaring 
his  adhesion  to  conditions  including  the  complete  nullification 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government."  Accustomed  in  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  the  purest  in  the  world,  to  appoint  his  subordi- 
nates by  merit,  he  was  shocked  at  being  told  that  he  must 
allow  the  patronage  of  the  Government  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  party  in  power  and  nmst  proscribe  all  its 
opponeiits.  He  tried  to  make  his  own  appointments,  and 
brought  on  a  storm.  The  Assembly  carried  a  resolution 
affirming  in  effect  that  the  prerogative  of  appointment,  with 
all  the  rest,  had  passed  entirely  from  the  Crown  to  the 
Parliamentary  Ministers,  and  the  Ministi'y  resigned. 

The  Governor,  the  Colonial  Secretary  approving  his  course, 
formed  a  makeshift  Ministry  of  the  men  of  the  old  school, 
and  appealed  from  the  majority  to  the  country.     The  distin- 
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jLfuished  uiul  high-niiiided  civil  servant  now  found  himself,  to 
his  intense  disgust,  innnersed  in  all  the  i-oguery,  corruption, 
and  ruftianisni  of  a  tiei'cely -contested  election,  forced  to  use 
<^overnnient  patronage  as  a  bribery  fund,  and  to  pay  foi* 
"  Leonidas  Letters  "  with  appointments  to  public  trusts.  He 
and  his  IMinistry  came  out  of  the  fray  with  a  small  majority. 
His  death  cut  the  inextricable  knot.  With  him  expired 
Monarchical  Goxernment  in  Canada.  Nothing  but  its  ghost 
remained.  Sir  E(hnund  Head  is  said  to  have  afterwards 
lingered  wistfully  in  the  Council  Cham])er  and  to  have  been 
shown  the  door  by  a  Conservative  minister. 

Metcalfe  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Cathcart,  a  soldier,  sent 
out  probably  on  account  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  the 
boundary  dispute  with  the  United  ^^tates.  Then  came  Lord 
Elgin  (1849-54),  in  whom  again  we  see  the  public  servant  of 
the  Empire,  whose  only  rule  has  been  administrative  duty, 
in  contrast  with  the  party  leader  and  the  demagogue.  Elgin 
was  a  Conservative,  and  was  sent  out  by  a  Conservative 
Government,  but  he  was  calm  and  wise.  He  accepted  Res- 
ponsible Government,  and  even  flattered  himself  that  under 
that  system  he  exercised  a  moral  influence  such  as  would  make  ^ 
up  to  the  Cr«.)wn  for  the  loss  of  its  patronage.  This,  with  his 
personal  gifts  and  graces,  and  while  the  system  was  still  in 
the  green  wood,  he  may  possibly  have  done.  It  is  more 
certain  that  he  gave  an  impulse  to  material  improvements  in 
the  way  of  railways,  canals,  and  steamboats,  as  well  as  to  the 
advancement  of  education.  In  one  case  he  accepted  Respon- 
sible Government  with  a  vengeance,  for  he  gave  his  assent  to 
the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill.     The  bill  was  denounced  by  the 
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Tories  both  in  Canada  and  in  the  Bi-itish  House  of  Commons 
as  a  bill  for  rewarding  rebels;  a  bill  for  indemnifying  rebels  it 
undeniably  was.  The  Tories  in  Canada  rose,  pelted  the 
Governor-General  at  Montreal  with  stones  and  rotten  eggs, 
put  his  life  in  some  danger,  and  raised  a  mob  by  which  the 
Parliament  House  was  burnt  down.  Their  opponents  did  not 
fail  to  taunt  them  with  their  failing  loyalty  ;  but  it  must  be 
owned  that  they  were  sorely  tried,  and  that  the  Rebellion 
Losses  Bill  was  a  humiliation.  Such  humiliations  are  the  lot 
of  an  Imperial  country  retaining  its  nominal  supremacy  and 
its  responsibility  in  a  hemisphere  where  it  has  resigned  or  lost 
all  power.  The  Ashburton  Treaty,  made  some  years  before, 
cutting  Maine  out  of  Canada's  side,  seemed  to  Canadians  an 
instance  of  similar  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment. They  made  too  little  allowance  for  the  distracting 
liabilities  of  an  Empire  exposed  to  peril  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

There  was  still,  however,  a  field  for  which  Elgin  was  well 
suited,  and  in  which  he  could  act  without  the  danger  of 
"  falling,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  on  the  one  side  into  the 
neant  of  mock  majesty,  or  on  the  other,  into  the  dirt  and  con- 
fusion of  local  factions."  By  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  in 
1846  England  had  cut  the  commercial  tie  between  herself 
and  her  colony,  and  deprived  the  colony  of  its  advantages  in 
the  British  market.  Commercial  depression  in  Canada  en- 
sued. Property  in  the  towns  fell  fifty  per  cent  in  value. 
Three-fourths "  of  the  commercial  men  were  bankrupt.  The 
State  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  paying  all  the  oificers, 
from  the  Governor-General  downwards,  in  debentures  which 
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were  not  exchangable  at  par.     A  feeling  in  favour  of  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States  spread  widely  among  the  conuuer- 
cial  classes,  and  a  manifesto  in  favour  of  it  was  signed  not 
only  by  many  leading  merchants,  but  by  magistrates.  Queen's 
counsel,  militia  officers,  and  others  holding  commissions  under 
the  Crown.     Elgin  himself  was  astonished  that  the  discontent 
did  not  produce  an  outbreak.     There  was,  as  he  saw,  but  one 
way  of  restoring  contentment  and  averting  disturbance.    This 
was  "  to  put  the  colonists  in  as  good  a  position  commercially 
as  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  which  free 
navigation  and  reciprocal  trade    with  the  States  were  indis- 
pensable."    To  this  view  he  gave  effect  by  going  to  Washing- 
ton and  there  displaying  his  diplomatic  skill  in  negotiating 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  which  opened  up  for  Canada  a  gainful 
trade,  especially  in  her  farm  products,  with  the  United  States, 
and  was  to  her,  during  the  twelve  years  of  its  continuance, 
the  source  oi  a  prosperity  to  which  she  still  looks  back  with 
wistful  eyes.     The  rush  of  prosperity  at  the  time  turned  the 
head  of  the  community,  and  caused  over-speculation,  which 
led  to  a  crisis  in  1857. 

The  grand  revolution  having  been  accomplished,  the  minor 
changes  which  were  its  corollaries  followed  in  its  train.  After 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  religious  Reformers  like  Lafontaine, 
who  cherished  the  idea  of  a  provision  for  religion,  the  Clergy 
Reserves  were  secularised.  The  same  stroke  knocked  off  the 
fetters  of  the  Church  of  England,  gave  her  the  election  of  her 
own  officers,  and  set  her  free  to  win  back  the  hearts  which, 
as  a  domineering  favourite  of  the  State,  she  had  estranged. 
Tithe  in  Lower  Canada  ought  to  have  been  abolished  at  the 
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suiiM'tiiiu';  l)ut  it.  whs  «;uuiaMt«M'(l,  oi*  whs  Ii»'I<I  to  Im' ;;iiHr- 
Hiitiu'd,  l>y  the  TifHlv  of  ('t'ssioii,  iiuuK'  with  h  most  C'liiistiHii 
(lyiiHstv  wliidi  li;i(l  ccHst'd  to  rei<in  hiuI  wliicli  luis  since  Imtii 
i«'plH(.»'(l  \t\  Hii  Aiiti-ChristiHii  IJt'puldir.  rnivnsity  tests 
weic  i«'|)«'Hh*(l,  Htid  tlic  rni\«*isity  of  Toronto  whs  tlnown 
ojHMi  :  wluMt'U|u»n  hisliojt  StiHchnn  jijHNt'  way  to  liis  resent- 
ment, and  instead  of  stiekinsj;  to  the  sliip  in  which  lu^  hnd  still 
tlie  ad\anta,Ljc  of  possession  and  <»f  social  ))i'imacy,  went  ol!" 
in  tlie  coiklxtat  and  founded  a  lunv  Anglican  University. 
Other  sectarian  univei'sities  had  heen  founded  wliih^  that  of 
Toronto  was  confined  to  Ani^licanism,  and  the  net  result  was 
six  or  seven  de^7ve-<^i\in«^  hodies  in  a  Province  the  resources  of 
which  were  not  more  tlian  e«|ual  to  tlie  support  (»f  one  university 
wortliy  of  the  name.  At  len;L,'th,  hapj)ily  for  the  advancement 
of  hif^ii  etkication,  leaininu;  antl  science  in  Ontario,  university 
consolidation  has  be^un. 

The  Upper  House  of  the  Le<,'islature  was  made  elective, 
with  the  same  suftraij;e  as  that  of  the  Lower  House,  but  with 
lar<i;er  constituencies,  and  a  term  of  ei<^ht  years.  Municipal 
institutions  on  the  elective  principle  were  ii;iven  to  Upper 
Canada.  Tn  Lower  Canada  the  seii^niories,  with  all  their 
vexatious  incidents,  were  swept  away,  not  however  without 
compensation  to  the  seigniors,  theories  of  agrarian  confisca- 
tion not  having  then  come  into  vogue.  Primogeniture,  the 
palladium  of  ai'istocracy,  also  yielded  to  the  genius  of  the  New 
WorUl,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Conservatives,  who  argued 
with  perfect  truth  that  it  wjis  folly  to  attempt  to  raise  the 
political  structure  of  a  monarchy  upon  the  economical  founda- 
tion of  a  republic. 
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The  French  sjaiedily  verihed  the  prediction  of  Sir  Francis 
li<»n(l  Head,  and  Welied  the  ex{  ;;ctation  of  Durham  and  Huller. 
"Theylmd  the  wisdom,"  as  their  manual    of  history  before 
cited  complacently  ohserve.s,    "  to  remain  united  amon^  them- 
selvcH,    and    hy    tliat    union    w(!re  ahle  t(»    exercise  a  happy 
inthjence  on  the    Lci^islatui'e  and  the  (rovernnu^nt."      Instead 
of    l)ein<;    politically    suppressed,   they  soon,    thanks  to  their 
com})actness  as  an  interest  and  theii*  docihj  ol)edience  to  their 
headers,  became  politically  dominant.     The  British  factions  at 
<»nce  he^an  to  bid  against  each  other  for  their  support,  and 
were  presently  at  their  feet.     Nothin;^  could  show  this  more 
clearly  than  the  llebellion   Losses  Bill.     The  statute  })roscrilj- 
in<;  the  use  of  the  French  languaj^e  in  otHcial  proce(Hlin<^s  was 
repealed,   and  the  Canadian   Legislature  was  made  biliii'^ual. 
The  Premiership  was  divided  between  the  English  and  the 
French   leader,   and   the  Ministries  were  designated   by  the 
double  name — "the  Lafontaine-Baldwin,"  or  " the  Macdonald- 
Tach^."     The  French  got   their   full   share  of   seats    in  the 
Cal)inet  and  of  patronage  ;  of  public  funds  they  got  more  than 
their  full  share,  especially  as  being  small  consumers  of  im- 
ported goods  they  contributed  far  less  than  their  quota  to  the 
public  revenue.     By  their  aid  the  Roman    Catholics  of  the 
Upper  Province  obtained  the  privilege  of  Separate  Schools  in 
contravention  of  the  principle  of  religious  equality  and  sever- 
ance of  the  Church  from  the  State.    In  time  it  was  recognised 
as  a  rule  that  a  Ministry  to  retain  power  nmst  have  a  majority 
from  each   section  of  the  Province.     This  practically  almost 
reduced  the  Union   to   a   federation,    under    which    French 
nationality  was  more  securely  entrenched  than  ever.     Gradu- 
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ally  the  French  and  their  clergy  became,  as  they  have  been 
till  now,  the  basis  of  what  styles  itself  a  Conservative  party, 
playing  for  French  support  by  defending  clerical  privilege,  by 
protecting  French  nationality,  and,  not  least,  by  allowing  the 
French  Province  to  dip  her  hand  deep  in  the  common  treasury. 
,  On  the  other  hand,  a  secession  of  thoroughgoing  Reformers 
from  the  Moderates  who  gloried  in  the  name  of  Baldwin,  gave 
birth  to  the  party  of  the  "  Clear  Grits,"  the  leader  of  which 
was  Mr.  George  Brown,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  and  which 
having  first  insisted  on  the  secularisation  of  the  Clergy  Res- 
erves, became,  when  that  question  was  out  of  the  way,  a  party 
of  general  opposition  to  French  and  Roman  Catholic  influence. 
The  population  of  Upper  Canada  having  now  outgrown  that 
of  Lower  Canada,  the  Clear  Grits  demanded  that  the  repre- 
sentation should  be  rectified  in  accordance  with  numbers.  The 
French  contended  with  truth  that  the  apportionment  had  been 
irrespective  of  numbt  s,  and  that  Upper  Canada,  while  her 
population  was  th-j  smaller,  had  reaped  the  advantage  of  that 
arrangement.  Mortal  issue  was  joined,  and  "  Rep.  by  Pop." 
(Representation  by  Population)  became  the  Reform  cry.  The 
war  was  waged  with  the  utmost  vehemence  by  Mr.  Brown  and 
his  organ,  the  Globe,  which  became  a  power,  and  ultimately  a 
tyrannical  power,  in  Canadian  politics.  But  the  French,  with 
the  British  faction  which  courted  their  vote,  were  too  strong. 
A  change  had  thus  come  over  the  character  and  relations  of 
parties.  French  Canada,  so  lately  the  seat  of  disaffection, 
became  the  basis  of  the  Conservative  party.  British  Canada 
became  the  stronghold  of  the  Liberals.  But  the  old  Tories  of 
British  Canada,  true  at  least  to  their  antipathies,  combined 
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with  the  French  against  the  Liberals  in  the  amalgam  styled 
Conservative. 

Irish  influence  almost  as  sectional  as  the  French,  was  now 
beginning  to  grow  powerful.  The  famine  of  1846  had  thrown 
upon  the  shores  of  Canada  thousands  of  miserable  exiles, 
stricken  with  pestilence  as  well  as  with  famine.  At  the 
moment  when  Canada  lost  her  commercial  privileges  as  a 
colony,  she  was  called  upon  to  perform  a  most  onerous  duty 
as  a  colony  to  the  mother  country,  and  the  duty  was 
nobly  performed,  the  medical  profession  taking  the  lead  in 
heroic  philanthropy.  Abortive  insurrections  in  Ireland  added 
some  political  exiles.  Among  the  number  was  D'Arcy  M'Gee, 
a  Fenian  leader  who,  in  a  happier  political  climate,  doffed  his 
Fenianism  while  he  retained  his  enthusiasm  and  his  elo- 
quence, and  for  doffing  his  Fenianism  was  murder  d  by  his 
({uondam  fellow-conspirators.  There  was  now  an  Irish  as  well 
as  a  French  vote  to  be  played  for.  Had  not  the  difference  of 
luce  generally  prevailed  over  the  identity  of  religion,  there 
might  have  been  a  coalition  of  the  two  Roman  Catholic  races, 
which  would  almost  have  reduv^ed  the  other  races  to  political 
servitude.  In  the  case  of  Robert  Corrigan,  an  Irish  Protest- 
ant, killed  by  a  party  of  iloman  Catholics,  who  were  acquitted 
by  a  Catholic  judge  and  ju^y,  the  Government  seems  to  have 
been  constrained  by  its  fe  ir  of  the  Catholic  vote  to  flinch 
from  the  duty  of  vindica*^ing  public  justice  against  murder. 

A  struggle  of  principle  is  sure  to  leave  some  men  of 
principle  as  well  as  mark  upon  the  "icene.  Such  were  Robert 
Baldwin  on  one  side,  and  Draper  on  the  other.  But  when 
these  have  passed  away,  faction,  intrigue,  cabal,  and  selfish 
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ambition  have  their  turn.  What  else  can  be  expected  with 
party  government  when  the  great  issues  are  out  oi  the  way 
and  nothing  but  the  prizes  of  oflice  remains?  Already,  in 
Lord  Elgin's  time,  politics  had  entered  on  a  phase  of  party 
without  principle.  He  had  pensively  remarked  that  in  a 
community  "where  there  was  little  if  anything  of  public 
principle  to  divide  men,  political  parties  would  shape  them- 
selves under  the  influence  of  circumstances,  and  of  a  great 
variety  of  affections  or  antipathies — national,  sectarian,  and 
personal."  "  You  will  observe,"  he  says,  "  when  a  Ministry 
is  trying  to  recruit  i\;Self  by  coalition,  that  no  question  of 
principle  or  of  public  policy  has  been  mooted  by  either  party 
during  the  negotiation.  The  whole  discussion  has  turned 
upon  personal  considerations.  This  is,  I  fancy,  a  pretty  fair 
sample  of  Canadian  politics.  It  is  not  even  pretended  that 
the  divisions  of  party  represent  corresponding  divisions  of 
sentiment  on  subjects  which  occupy  the  public  mind."  He 
complains  that  his  Ministers  insist  on  appealing  to  low 
personal  motives,  as  if  they  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of 
anything  higher,  that  unprincipled  factiousness  is  taken  foi* 
granted  as  the  rule  of  conduct  on  all  hands,  and  that  he  is 
himself  in  danger  of  being  besmirched  by  its  mire.  A  period 
of  tricky  combinations,  perfidious  alliances,  and  selfish  in- 
trigues now  commenced,  and  a  series  of  weak  and  ephemeral 
governments  was  its  fruit.  The  Hincks-Morin,  the  MacNab- 
Morin,  the  Tache-Macdonald,  the  Brown-Dorion,  the  Cartier- 
Macdonald,  the  Sandfield  Macdonald-Sicotte,  the  Sandfield 
Macdonald-Dorion,  the  Tache-Macdonald  (second)  administra- 
tions followed  each  other  like  the  shifting  scenes  of  a  farce, 
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their  double  headships  indicating  the  necessity  of  compound- 
ing with  the  French,  whose  vote  was  the  great  card  in  the 
game.  Unfortunately  they  left  their  traces.  "A  political 
warfare,"  said  Senator  Ferrier  (a  Montreal  merchant)  after- 
wards in  the  debate  on  Confederation.  "  has  Ijeen  waged  in 
Canada  for  many  years  of  a  nature  calculated  to  destroy  all 
moral  and  political  principle,  both  in  the  Legislature  and  out 
of  it."  In  such  a  competition,  unscrupulous  craft,  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  baser  side  of  human  nature,  is 
sure  to  prevail,  and  to  mount  to  the  highest  place.  It  did 
prevail ;  it  did  mount  to  the  highest  place,  and  became  the 
ideal  of  statesmanship  to  'Canadian  politicians. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  unimpressive  history  that  the 
one  remaining  prerog£.tiv(^  of  the  Crown  was  exercised  by  the 
Governor-General  for  the  last  time.'  In  1858,  Mr.  George 
Brown,  the  leader  of  the  "  Clear  Grits,"  put  the  Conservative 
Ministry  in  a  minority  on  the  question  of  the  choice  of  a  site 
for  the  Capital,  the  Queen  having  given  her  decision  in  favour 
of  Ottawa.  Though  the  combination  against  the  Government 
was  fortuitous,  and  the  question  not  one  of  principle,  the 
Ministry  resigned  ;  it  was  surmised  because  they  thought  it 
pdlitic  to  appear  as  martyi-s  to  their  loyal  respect  for  the  Sov- 
ereign's judgment.  The  Governor,  Sir  Edmund  Head,  sent 
tor  Mr.  Brown  but  refused  him  a  dissolution,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Parliament  was  newly  elected,  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  public  opinion  had  changed,  and 
therefore  that  there   was    no   justification  for  throwing  the 

^  The  power  of  dismissuig  ministries  and  dissolving  has  been  since 
twice  exercised  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor. 
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coiintiy  again  into  the  turmoil  of  an  election.  Mr.  Brown's 
fortuitous  majority  deserting  him,  his  Ministry  at  once  fell. 
The  Governor  was  of  course  fiercely  denounced  by  the  Grits 
for  partisanship ;  but  supposing  he  still  held  the  prerogative 
of  dissolution,  it  would  seem  that  he  did  right ;  he  certainly 
did  what  was  ])est  foi*  the  country.  A  farcical  sequel  to  this 
episode  was  the  *'  Double  Hhuffle,"  a  name  applied  to  a  piece 
of  legerdemain  by  which  the  old  Ministers,  with  John  A. 
Macdonald  at  their  head,  on  resuming  their  places,  contrived 
to  bilk  the  constitutional  rule  which  required  them  to  go 
to  their  constituencies  for  re-election.  Public  morality 
was  outraged.  The  courts  of  law,  by  an  extremely  technical 
construction,  sustained  the  trick.  But  nothing  smarter  was 
ever  done  by  any  Yankee  politician. 

At  last  there  came  a  Ministry  with  a  majority  of  two,  which 
afterwards  dwindled  to  one,  so  that  the  fate  of  the  administra- 
tion might  hang  upon  the  success  of  a  page  in  hunting  up  a 
member  l^efore  a  division,  and  the  dangerous  opportunity  was 
afforded  to  each  individual  politician  of  saving  the  country  by 
his  single  vote.  Dissolutions  onlv  made  faction  more  factious. 
Finally  there  was  a  deadlock.  The  wheels  of  the  political 
machine  ceased  to  turn,  and  the  most  necessary  legislation  was 
at  a  stand.  As  a  door  of  escape  from  the  predicament  into 
which  theii"  factiousness  and  selfishness  had  brought  the 
country,  the  politicians  bethought  them  of  a  confederation, 
including  all  the  North  American  Colonies  of  Great  Britain. 
In  this  the  antagonism  between  British  and  French  Canada, 
which  was  the  immediate  source  of  the  dilemma,  would  be 
merged,  and  altogether  there  would  be  a  fresh  deal.    The  idea 
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of  such  a  confederation  was  not  new.  Lord  Durham  had  re- 
commended it  in  his  Report ;  even  before  his  day,  Judge 
Haliburton  had  ventilated  the  idea  in,  Sam  Slick  ;  while  Mr. 
Geort?e  Brown,  finding  that  he  could  not  carry  his  project  of 
Representation  by  Population,  had  been  proposing  that  the 
Union  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  should  be  recon- 
stituted on  a  federal  footing,  so  that  they  might  be  made  in- 
dependent of  each  other  in  their  local  affai'-  .  The  three 
Maritime  Provinces — Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island — had,  as  has  been  already  said,  medi- 
tated a  Legislative  Union  among  themselves  ;  and,  though  a, 
difficulty  about  the  choice  of  a  capital  had  come  in  the  way,  it 
is  likely  that  in  time  they  would  have  carried  the  project  into 
eflFect. 

Another  inducement  to  confederation  at  this  juncture  was 
the  belief  that  it  would  bring  to  all  the  Provinces  an  increase 
of  military  strength  and  of  security  against  invasion.  On  this 
head  there  was  at  the  time  some  ground  for  alarm  on  account 
of  the  critical  position  into  which  Canada  as  a  dependency  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  brought  in  relation  to  the  United 
States.  Before  the  American  Civil  Wai',  Canada  had  been, 
like  the  mother  country,  an  enemy  of  the  Slave  Power ;  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  her  yeoman  legislators  in  the  Upper  Pro- 
vince had  been  the  aboliticm  of  slavery  ;  and  she  had  prided 
herself  on  being  the  refuge  of  the  slave.  At  the  opening  of 
the  conflict  between  Slaveiy  and  Fi-eedom,  her  heart  had  been 
where  it  was  natural  it  should  be.  But  after  the  Trnnt  aflfair 
she  had  been  drawn,  together  with  the  aristocratic  party  in 
England,  into  an  attitude  of  hostility   to  the  North.     Her 
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citizens  had  taken  to  drilling,  and  she  had  sounded  the  trum- 
pet of  defiance.     Her  Government    had    strictly   discharged 
their    international   obligations,    but  the   Confederates    had 
violated  the  neutrality  of  her  territory  in  the  case  of  the  St. 
Alban's  raid,   and  some  of  her  own  citizens,  who  were  hot 
sympathisers   with  the  Slave   Power,   had  harxlly  kept  their 
sentiment   within   the   bounds  of  the  Queen's  proclamation. 
The  Union  was  now  triumphant  and  had  a  large  and  victorious 
army  at  its  command.     There  was  reason  to  fear  that  its  ire, 
kindled  by  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  the  matter  of  the 
Alabnino,   and  by   the  stinging  language  of  the  British  Press, 
might  tind  vent  in  an  attack  on  ^ho  dependency.     There  had 
in  fact  been  a  Fenian  raid  encouraged  by  the  tardiness  of  the 
American  Government,  if  not  by  its  connivance,  and  somebody 
having  blundered,  a  number  of  Canadians  had  in  the  disastrous 
affair  of  Ridgeway  fallen  in  defence  of  the  frontier.     The  sec- 
ond Fenian  raid  in  1 870  was  a  mere  imposture  got  up  to  make 
the  money  flow  again  from  the  pockets  of  Irish  servant  girls  ; 
but  the  first  was  rendered  formidable   by  the  presence  among 
the  raiders  of  Irishmen  who  had  fought  in  the  American  Civil 
War.     It  was  a  natural  impression,  though  some  saw  through 
the  fallacy   at  the  time,  that  the  political  union  of  the  Pro- 
vinces would  greatly  add  to  their  force  in  war.     The  Home 
authorities  also  applauded  the  project,  in  the  li(jpe  that  the 
colonies   would    bec<tme    better    able    to   defend    themselves, 
lean  thenceforth  less  heavily  for  protection  on  the  arm  of  the 
overburdened  mother  country,  and  be  less  of  an  addition  t(j 
her  many  perils.     Some  years  before.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  then 
Mr.     I)isra»>li,    Imperialist    as    he    was,    had    wiitten  in  con- 
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tidence  to  tile  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  urging  him  to 
push  the  Fisheries  question  to  a  settlement  while  the 
influences  at  Washington  were  favourable,  and  remarking 
that  "these  wretched  colonies  will  all  be  independent,  too, 
in  a  few  years  and  are  a  millstone  round  our  necks."* 
What  Mr.  Disraeli  said  in  the  ear  was  said  on  the  housetop 
by  the  Edinburyh  Heview,  which,  after  averring  that  it  would 
puzzle  the  wisest  to  put  his  finger  on  any  advantage 
resulting  to  Great  Britain  from  her  dominions  in  North 
America,  and  glancing  at  the  "  special  difficulties  which  beset 
her  in  that  portion  of  her  vast  field  of  empire,"  pronounced 
it  not  surprising  that  "  any  project  which  may  offer  a 
prospect  of  escape  from  a  political  situation  so  undignified 
and  unsatisfactory  should  be  hailed  with  a  cordial  welcome 
by  all  parties  concerned."  If  the  same  thing  was  not  said 
by  other  statesmen  it  was  present  in  a  less  distinct  form  to 
the  minds  of  some  of  them  :  at  least  they  were  very  anxious 
that  the  millstone  should  be  a  millstone  no  more,  but  be 
able  to  provide  for  its  own  defence  at  need  and  perhaps  to 
help  the  mother  country.  Colonial  Reformers  liktfthe  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Adderley  and  Mr.  Godley  who  clung  to 
political  connection,  were  just  as  desirous  of  relieving  the 
mother  country  of  the  military  burden  and  of  training  the 
colonies  to  self-reliance  and  virtual  independence  as  were  the 

men  of  the  so-called  Manchester  School,  who  advocated  com- 
plete independence.  Cobden  and  Bright,  it  may  be  remarked 
by  the  way,  though  their  opinion  was  a\'owed,  never  took 
a  very  active  part  in  the  discussion. 


m  111  con- 


1  See  Lord  Malmesbury,  Memoirs  of  an  cx-Mlnistcr,  vol.  ii,  p.  .S44, 
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A  third  motive  was  the  liope  of  calling  into  existence  an 
intercolonial  trade  to  make  up  for  partial  exclusion  from  that 
American  market  which  Canada  had  been  enjoying  to  her 
great  advantage  during  the  last  twelve  years.  To  the  anger 
which  the  behaviour  of  a  partv  in  England  had  excited  in 
Aii. erica,  Canada  owes  h*^  i,  s  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
and  the  bitter  proof  whicii  kIh'  h-js  since  had  of  Lord  Elgin's 
saying  that  free  navigation  and  r  . 'procal  trade  with  the 
States  are  indispensable  to  put  her  people  in  as  good  a  position 
as  their  neighbours.  If  Great  Britain  can  with  justice  say 
that  she  has  paid  heavily  for  the  defence  of  Canada,  Canada 
can  with  equal  justice  reply  that  she  has  paid  heavily,  in 
the  way  of  commercial  sacrifice,  for  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain. 

Under  the  pressure  of  necessity  the  faction  fight  was  sus- 
pended, and  a  coalition  government,  after  some  haggling,  was 
formed  (1864)  with  Confederation  as  its  object,  the  Grit 
leader,  Mr.  George  Brown,  and  two  of  his  friends  entering  it, 
with  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  his  Conservative  colleagues, 
under  th^  figure-headship  first  of  Sir  Etienne  Tache,  and,  on  his 
death,  of  Sir  Narcisse  Bellean.  The  spectacle  was  seen,  as  a 
speaker  at  the  time  remarked,  of  men  who  for  the  last  twelve 
years  had  been  accusing  each  other  of  public  robberies  and 
of  every  sort  of  crime  seated  on  the  Ministerial  benches  side 
by  side.  Delegates,  comprising  the  leading  men  of  both 
parties,  wei'e  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  at  the 
instance  of  the  several  legislatures.  They  met  and  drew  up 
a  scheme   which,    iiaving  been  suliuiitted  to  the  legislatures, 
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was  afterwards  carried  to  London,  there  finally  settled  with 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  embodied  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
in  the  British  North  America  Act,  which  forms  the  instru- 
ment of  Confederation.  The  consent  of  the  Canadian  Legis- 
lature was  freely  and  fairly  given  by  a  large  majority.  That 
of  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  was  drawn  from  it,  in 
defiance  of  the  declared  wishes  of  the  people  and  in  breach 
of  recent  pledges,  by  vigorous  use  of  personal  influence  with 
the  members.  Mr.  Howe,  the  patriot  leader  of  the  Province, 
still  held  out  and  went  to  England  threatening  recourse  to 
violence  if  his  people  were  not  set  free  from  the  bondage  into 
which,  by  the  perfidy  of  their  representatives,  they  had  beer 
betrayed.  But  he  was  gained  over  by  the  promise  of  office, 
and  those  who  in  England  had  listened  to  his  patriot  thunders 
and  had  moved  in  response  to  his  appeal,  heard  with  surprise 
that  the  orator  had  taken  his  seat  in  a  Federationist  adminis- 
trati<m. '      New  Brunswick  at  first  resisted  vehemently,  and  at 

^The  writer  believes  he  has  good  evidence  for  what  is  here  said.  He 
liappened  to  be  present  when  Mr.  Howe  addressed  a  number  of  leading 
nieni)jers  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England,  and  he  had  himself  more 
than  one  conversation  with  Mr.  Howe.  If  Mr.  Howe's  account 
was  to  be  believed,  the  Province  was  infamously  betrayed,  and  between 
Mr.  Howe  and  its  betrayers  there  was  an  impassable  gulf,  not  only  of 
jjolioy,  but  of  honour.  As  to  the  impression  made  by  Mr.  Howe's  conduct 
at  the  time.  Dr.  Grant,  in  an  article  on  him,  in  the  Canadian  Monthly  for 
August,  1875,  says:  "The  cry  was  raised,  Howe  has  sold  himself! 
Howe  is  a  traitor  !  They  condemned  him  unheard.  And  when  he 
returned  to  Halifax  old  friends  crossed  the  street  to  avoid  speaking  to 
him,  and  young  friends,  who  once  would  have  felt  honoured  l)y  a  word, 
walked  as  closely  before  or  behind  liim  as  possible  that  he  might  hear 
their  insults."  Does  a  man,  careful  of  his  character,  when  constrained 
to  change  sides  and  leave  his  friend?,  at  once  take  office  at  the  hands 
of  his  opponents ?     Dr.   (Jrant'«  own  estimate  of  Howe's  character  is 
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a  general  election  she  threw  out  eveiy  one  of  the  delegates. 
But  she  was  afterwards  brought  round  by  the  influence  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  aided  by  the  effect  of  the  Fenian  raid. 
Prince  Edward  Island  bolted  outright,  though  high  terms 
were  offered  her  by  the  delegates,  ^  and  at  the  time  could  not 
be  brought  back,  though  she  came  in  some  years  afterwards, 
mollified  by  the  boon  of  a  local  railway,  for  the  construction 
of  which  the  Dominion  paid.  In  effect.  Confederation  was 
carried  by  the  Canadian  Parliament,  led  by  the  politicians  of 
British  and  French  Canada,  whose  first  object  was  escape  from 
their  deadlock,  with  the  help  of  the  Home  Government  and 
of  the  Colonial  Governors  acting  under  its  directions. 

The  debate  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  fills  a  volume  of 
one  thousand   and   thirty-two  pages.     A  good  deal  of  it  is 

not  very  high,  since  he  ascribes  to  egotism  and  jealousy  of  a  rival  his 
opposition  to  Confederation.  It  may  very  likely  have  been  to  his 
egotism,  in  the  foi'm  of  ambition  and  love  of  power,  rather  than  to 
cupidity,  that  the  promise  of  office  appealed.  But  we  must  ask  again, 
suppose  surrender  inevitable,  would  any  man  careful  of  his  honour,  at 
the  moment  of  abandoning  his  cause,  have  accepted  office  from  the 
opposite  party  ?  But  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  surrender  has 
become  inevitable.  For  six  years  after  the  union  the  people  of  Nova 
Scotia  never  ceased  to  labour  for  appeal,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
they  were  still  restless,  looking  upon  Confederation  "as  a  galling 
yoke,  and  the  word  Canadian  was  hateful  to  their  ears."  (See  (ieo. 
Stewart,  jr.,  "Canada  under  the  Administration  of  the  Earl  of 
Dufferin,"  page  258).  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland,  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Howe's  surrender,  were  still  holding  out. 

iln  the  autumn  of  1886,  Mr.  J.  C.  Pope  (Premier  of  Prince  Edward 
Island)  went  to  England  "and  an  informal  offer  was  made  through  him 
by  the  delegates  of  the  other  provinces,  then  in  London,  settling  the 
terms  of  Confederation,  to  grant  the  Island  $800,000  as  indemnity  for 
the  loss  of  territorial  revenue  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  proprietors' 
estates,  on  condition  of  the  Island  entering  the  Confederation." — His- 
tory of  Prince.  Edirard  Island,  by  Duncan  Campbell,  p.  180. 
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mere  aKsortion  and  counter-assertion  as  to  the  probable  effects 
of  the,  measure,  political,  military,  and  commercial.  One 
speaker  ^ives  a  long  essay  on  the  history  of  federations,  but 
without  much  historical  discrimination.  Almost  the  only 
speech  which  has  interest  for  a  student  of  political  science  is 
that  of  Mr.  Dunkin,  who,  while  he  is  an  extreme  and  one- 
sided opponent  of  the  measure,  tries  at  all  events  to  forecaHt 
the  working  of  the  projected  constitution,  and  thus  takes  us 
to  the  heart  of  the  cjuestion,  whether  his  forecast  be  right  or 
wrong.  Those  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  toiling  through 
the  volume,  however,  will,  it  is  believed,  see  plainly  enough 
that  whoever  may  lay  claim  to  the  parentage  of  Confedera- 
tion— and  upon  this  momentous  (juestion  there  has  been 
much  controversy — its  real  parent  was  Deadlock. 

Legally,  of  course,  Confederation  was  the  act  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  which  had  full  power  to  legislate  for  de- 
pendencies. But  there  was  nothing  morally  to  prevent  the 
submission  of  the  plan  to  the  people  any  more  than  there  was 
to  prevent  a  vote  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures  on  the  project. 
The  framers  can  hardly  have  failed  to  see  how  much  the 
Constitution  would  gain  in  sacredness  by  being  the  act  of  the 
whole  community.  They  must  have  known  what  was  the 
source  of  the  veneration  with  which  the  American  Constitu- 
tion is  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
natural  inference  is  that  the  politicians  were  not  sure  that 
they  had  the  people  with  them.  They  were  sure  that  in  some 
of  the  provinces  they  had  it  not.  The  desire  of  escaping 
from  the  political  dilemma,  however  keenly  felt  by  the  leaders, 
would  not  be  so  keenly  felt  by  the  masses,  and  the  dread  of 
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Anioriran  invasion  would  scarc^dly  hn  tVlt.  l>y  t,h<?in  at  all. 
There  was  no  such  pressure  of  danger  from  without  as  that 
which  eiiforci^d  union  on  the  members  of  the  Achtean  League, 
on  the  Swiss  Cantons,  on  the  States  of  tht;  Netherlands,  on 
the  American  Colonies  ;  while  the  British  Colonies  in  North 
America  were  already  for  military  purposes  as  well  as  foi* 
those  of  internal  peace  united  under  the  Iniperial  (rovern- 
ment,  st)  that  the  main  purpose  of  a  federal  union  was  al- 
ready fulfilled.  Without  worship  of  universal  suffrage  or  of 
the  people,  it  may  be  said  that  the  broadei-  and  deeper  the 
foundation  of  institutions  is  laid  the  bettei-,  and  that  the 
sanctity  once  imparted  by  the  fiat  of  a  king  can  now  be 
imparted  only  by  the  fiat  of  the  whole  nation.  A  com- 
pact invalid  in  its  origin  may,  no  doubt,  be  made  valid  by 
acquiescence  ;  but  the  Constitution  of  the  Canadian  Confed- 
eration is  valid  by  acquiescence  alone.  It  is  said  that  at 
general  elections  which  followed,  federation  was  practically 
ratified  by  the  constituencies  :  but  at  a  general  election  differ- 
ent issues  are  mixed  together  ;  various  (juestions,  local  and 
personal  as  well  as  general,  operate  on  the  voter's  mind ;  the 
legislative  questions  are  confused  with  the  question  to  whom 
shall  belong  the  prizes  of  ofiice ;  party  feeling  is  aroused ;  a 
clear  decision  cannot  be  obtained.  The  only  way  of  obtain- 
ing from  the  people  a  cleai*  decision  on  a  legislative  question 
is  the  submission  of  the  single  issue.  If  Canadians  are  ever 
called  upon  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  wealth  and  security  in 
order  that  they  may  keep  their  own  institutions,  the  reply 
perhaps  will  be  that  the  institutions  are  not  their  own  but 
were  imposed  upon  them  by  a  group  of  politicians  struggling 
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l<»  csr.MiM'  fmin  \\\i'  drspnalr  prrdicaiiH^iit'  into  wliich  t.lmir 
t'jutiousiK'ss  hud  drawn  them,  cmployiii^  in  sonje  cases  <|ues- 
tionahle  nu-ans  Ut  at-rive  at  their  end,  and  luingin^  to  hear 
upon  CuMfida  the  power  of  a  distant  government  and  Parlia- 
ment, wliich,  worthy  as  they  might  l)e  <»t'  reverence,  were 
those  of  the  Hiitish,  not  those  of  the  Canachan  peoph\ 

So  fai-  as  political  affinity  was  concerned,  the  Maritime 
Pi'ovinces  were  ready  for  Confederation.  To  each  of  them 
had  heen  given  the  same  Constitution  as  to  the  two  Canadas. 
Each  of  th(!m  had  a  Governor,  an  Executive  Council,  an 
Uppei-  House  of  Parliament  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  a 
Lower  House  elected  V)y  the  people.  The  political  history  of 
each  of  them  had  followed  the  same  course.  In  each  of  them 
an  official  oligarchy  had  entrenched  itself  in  the  Executive 
Council  and  the  Upper  House.  In  each  of  them  its  entrench- 
ments had  been  attacked  and  at  last  stormed  by  the  popular 
party  which  predominated  in  the  Elective  House.  In  Prince 
Edward  Island  with  the  struggle  for  responsible  government 
had  been  combined  a  war  with  an  absentee  proprietary  of 
original  grantees,  which  was  at  length  settled  under  an  Act  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  such  as  was  in  those  times  deemed  a 
startling  infringement  of  proprietary  rights,  though  it  was 
mild  indeed  compared  wHh  the  Irish  'and  legislation  of  the 
present  day.  Patriots  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  had  in  fact 
acted  in  sympathy  with  patriots  in  Canada,  and  the  leaders  of 
either  party  in  each  battlefield  had  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  other.  Sir  Francis  Head,  for  instance,  watched  anxiously 
the  progress  of  the  struggle  in  New  Brunswick,  and,  in  the 
surrender  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  its  representative  there, 
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read  the  general  doom.  Everywhere  the  war  had  been  waged 
on  nearly  the  same  issues,  the  chief  being  the  control  of  the 
civil  list,  and  everywhere  its  result  had  been  the  same.  Res- 
ponsible government  had  prevailed,  and  the  Crown,  under  the 
thin  veil  of  constitutional  language,  had  given  up  its  power  to 
the  people.  About  the  time  when  in  Canada  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  was  striving  to  recover  power  for  tlie  Crown  a 
desperate  attempt  of  the  same  kind  had  been  made  by  Lord 
Falkland  in  Nova  Scotia.  But  Lord  Falkland,  like  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  succumbed  to  destiny,  whose  Minister  in 
his  case  was  the  great  orator  and  patriot,  Joseph  Howe. 
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CKAPTER  VTTI 

THE    FEDERAL    CONSTITUTION  ' 

I 

In  dutiful  imitation  of  that  glorious  Constitution  of  the 
mother  country,  with  its  division  of  power  among  king,  loids, 
and  ct)mmons  which,  though  it  really  died  with  AVilliam  Til., 
still  lives  in  <jur  imaginations,  the  Constitution  of  the  Cana- 
dian Dominion  has  a  false  front  of  monarchy.  The  king  who 
reigns  and  does  not  govern  is  represented  by  a  Governor- 
General  who  does  the  same,  and  the  Governor-General  solennily 
delegates  his  impotence  to  a  puppet  Lieutenant-Govei-nor  in 
each  province.  Everything  is  done  in  the  names  of  these 
images  of  Royalty,  as  everything  was  done  in  the  names  of  the 
Venetian  Doge  and  the  Merovingian  kings  ;  but  if  they  dared 
to  do  anything  themselves,  or  to  refuse  to  do  anything  that 
they  were  told  to  do,  they  would  he  instantly  deposed.  Re- 
ligious Canada  prays  each  Sunday  that  they  may  govern  well, 
on  the  understanding  that  heaven  will  never  be  so  unconstitu- 
tional as  to  grant  her  prayer.     Like  their   British  prototype, 

1  The  Canadian  Constitution  is  to  be  studied  in  the  British  North 
America  Act  of  1867,  on  which  abundant  commentaries  have  appeared 
by  Messrs.  Todd,  Bourinot,  O'Sullivan,  Watson,  and  Doutro.  To  the 
works  of  these  learned  and  eminent  writers  the  reader  is  referred  for 
such  details  as  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  very  general 
sketch.  The  debate  on  Confederation  in  the  Canadian  Parliament 
(Quebec,  1865),  may  be  consulted  by  the  diligent  reader.  Extracts 
from  the  principal  speakers  are  given  in  Colonel  (iray's  work  on  Con- 
federa,tion, 
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they  (lelivei-  from  their  throne  speeches  which  have  been 
made  for  them  by  theii-  Prime  ^Einisters,  to  whom  they  serve 
as  a  ventriloquial  apparatus.  Each  of  them,  to  keep  up  the 
co)istitutional  illusion,  is  surrounded  by  a  certain  amount  of 
state  and  eti(juette,  the  Governor-General,  of  course,  having 
more  of  it  than  his  deU^gates.  At  the  opening  (►f  the  Dom- 
inion Parliament  by  the  Governor-Genei'al  there  is  a  parade 
of  his  bodyguard,  cannon  are  tired,  every])ody  puts  on  all  the 
tinery  to  which  he  is  entitled,  the  knights  don  their  insignia, 
the  Privy  Councillors  their  Windsor  unitorm,  and  the  ladies 
appear  in  low  dresses.  At  the  o})ening  of  a  Provincial  Parlia- 
ment the  ceremony  is  less  impi-essive,  and  in  some  cases  is  re- 
duced to  a  series  of  explosions  mimicking  cannon. 

The  last  prerogative  which  remained  to  the  Governor- 
General  was  that  of  Dissolution.  We  have  seen  that  Sir 
p]dnuind  Head  exercised  his  own  judgment  in  declining  to 
dissolve  Parliament  at  the  bidding  of  Mr.  (Jeorge  Brown. 
But  this  power  of  control  seems  since  to  have  been  abandoned 
like  tlie  rest.  The  Governor-General  now  appears  to  feel 
himself  bound  to  dissolve  Parliament  at  the  bidding  of  his 
Minister,  without  any  constitutional  crisis  i-eijuiring  an  appeal 
to  the  country,  or  cause  of  any  kind  except  the  convenience  of 
a  Minister  who  may  think  the  moment  good  f(»i'  snapping  <i 
verdict.  We  here  see  that  a  political  cipher  is  not  always  a 
nullity,  but  may  sometimes  be  mischievous.  That  the  (exist- 
ence of  a  Parliament  should  be  made  dependent  upon  tlu;  will 
and  pleasure  of  a  party  leader,  and  should  be  cut  short  as 
often  as  it  suits  his  party  })urposes,  is  obviously  subversive  of 
the  independence  <»f  the   legislature.      Such   an    arrangement 
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Avould  never  be  tolerated  if  it  were  openly  proposed.     But  it 
is  tolerated,  and  with  perfect  supineness,  when,  instead  of  the   ' 
name  of  the  Prime  Minister,  that  of  the  Governor-General  is 
used.     The  robe  of  the   Queen's  representative  in  this  and 
other  cases  forms  the  decorous  cover  for  the  practices  of  the 
colonial  politician.     In  the  case  before  us  the  arbitrary  power 
orasped  by  the  party  leader  under  constitutional  forms  in  the 
Colony  seems  even  to  have  exceeded  that  grasped  by  the  party 
leader  in  the  mother  country.     In  the  mother  country  some 
<,'()od  authorities  at  least  still  maintain   that  the   Crown  has 
not  entirely  resigned  the  prerogative,  and  that  the  Sovereign 
may  refuse  a  dissolution,  except  in  case   of  a   Parliamentary 
crisis,  such  as  renders  necessary  an   appeal   to  the  people,  or 
when  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  deprived  of  authority 
by  the  close  approach  of  its  legal  end.      At  all  events,  in   Eng- 
land ti-adition  has  not  wholly  lost  the  restraining  pow(;r  which 
it  had  when  government  was  in  the  hands  of  .'  class  pervaded 
by  a  sense  of  corporate  responsibility  and  careful   not   to  im- 
pair its  own  heritage.     When  British   institutions  are  trans- 
planted,  tlu;  character    of    tlu;  public  \)um  should    bo   trans- 
jilauted  with  them.     An  American  oi-  Canadian   })olitician  in 
playing  his  game  uses  without  scruple  every  card  in  his  hand  ; 
raditions  or  unwritten   rules   are   nothing   to  him;   the  only 
safeguard  against  liis   excesses   is   written  law.      The   Ameri- 
cans are  surprisingly  tolerant  of  what  an    Englishman  would 
think  the  inordinate  use   of  power   by   the  holders  of  othce  ; 
hut  then  they  know  that  then;  is  a  line  drawn  by  the  law  be- 
yond which  the  man  cannot  go,    and  that   with    tlu!  yeai'  his 
authority  must  end.     The  politician  in  Canad.'i,,   not  less  than 
in  the  United  States,  i'e(juii'es  th(^  I'esti'aint  of  wiitk^n  law. 
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A  Governor-General  has  been  made  to  read  a  speech  from 
the  Throne  commending  to  the  nation  a  commercial  policy 
which  was  not  only  opposei^  to  his  own  opinions  as  a  free 
trader,  but  laid  prcjtective  duties  on  British  goods.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  doubt  that  in  appointments  his  personal  conscience 
atul  honour  are  treated  as  entirely  out  ot  the  question.  A 
Govern(>r-(>(!neral,  about  whose  own  sense  of  right  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  has  thus  beeii  made  to  place  upon  the  Bench 
of  Justice,  manifestly  for  a  party  purpose,  a  man  upon  whose 
appointment  the  whole  profession,  without  distinction  of 
party,  cried  shame.  To  the  appointnu^nt  of  his  own  repre- 
sentatives, the  Lieutenant-Governors  or  to  those  of  Henatoi's, 
the  (iovernor-Genei-al,  it  is  generally  believed,  has  not  a  word 
to  say. 

We  had  a  decisive  proof  of  the  (lOvernor-General's  impo- 
tence in  the  case  of  Mr.  Letellier  de  St.  Just,  who  was  deposed 
fi'om  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Quebec.  Mr.  Letelliei- 
had  been  appointed  by  a  Liberal  Govr,  lisnciifc.  He  quarrelled 
with  a  Provincial  Ministry  of  the  oppo,-in-  party  for  breach  of 
rules,  turned  it  out,  and  called  in  othei"  advisers,  who,  upon 
an  appeal  to  the  Province,  were  sustained,  though  by  a  bfii'c 
iiipjority.  The  Quebec  Conservatives  Avere  infuriated  at  the 
loss  of  the  Provincial  patronage.  In  the  Dominion  Senate, 
where  their  party  had  a  majority,  they  at  once  got  a  vote  of 
censure  passed  on  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  They  had  not 
at  ii:at  time  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Connnons,  but  ;i 
general  election  having  soon  after  given  them  a  majority, 
they  passed  a  vote  of  censure  in  the  Lower  House  also.  The 
party   'cad^'r  thereupon,    as   Prime   Minister,    "advised"   the 
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(lovernor-General  to  dismiss  Mr.  Letellier.      It    was   simply 
lui  .',ct  of  party  venj^eanee,  Mr.  Letellier  having  done  nothing 
which  was  not  strictly  within  the  letter  of  the  Constitution, 
jui.l   having  been  sustained   by  the   people   of    his    province. 
The  Act  of  Confederation  required  that  for  the  dismissal  of  a 
Lieutenant-Governoi'  a  cause  should  be  assigned.     The  only 
cause    assigned    was,    that    after    the    adverse    vote    of    the 
Dominion  Parliament  "  his  usefulness  had  ceased."     Evidently 
this  was  no  cause  at  all,  but  a  mere  mockery.     What  the  law 
re(|[uired  was  the  assignment  of  a  specihc  bi-each  of  duty,   of 
which  it  could  not  be  pretended  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
had  been  guilty.     The  votes  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Conunons    were  nothing  but  manifestations  (»f  party  i-esent- 
ineiit.     Their  charac^tei-  was  marked  by  the  manner  in  which 
thov  had  been  passed;  not  in  the  same  sessicm,  so  as  to  repre- 
sent the  judgment  of  Parliament,  l)ut  in  different  sessions,  the 
vote  of  the  House  of  Connnons  being  delayed  till  the  result  of 
the  election  had  given  the  party  power  in  that  House.      It 
was  evident    that    the    conscience    of    the    Governor-General 
ret'c  tiled  from  this  treatment  of  his  own  representati^'e,  whose 
lights   and   character   he    was   specially   bound  in  honour  to 
guard.     He  referred  to  the  Colonial  Office,    liut  the  Colonial 
Office  bade  him  oliey  his  constitutional  advisers.      He  might 
have  done  the  Colony  a  great  service,  though  at  some  I'isk  to 
himself,   had  he  told  the  Minister  that  on  questions  of  jxdicy 
he  was  ready  to  be  guided  by  others,  Ijut  that  on  questions  of 
justice,  especially   in  a  case  where  his  own  deputy  was  con- 
o^ined,  he  had  a  conscience  of  his  own,   ind  that  he  would  do 
what   honour   bade   him   or  go   home.     The   Minister    would 
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pr<)l)al)ly  have  given  way,  and  at  all  events  a  most  wliolesome 
lesson  would  have  been  read.  But  grandees  do  not  run  risks. 
JVohhisse  ohJiye  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  The  nobleman  is 
rather  apt  to  feel  that  even  if  he  does  what  would  coinproinisc 
another,  his  rank  will  carry  him  through.  Instead  of  holding 
himself  bound  to  rise  above  the  common  mark  of  moral 
chivali-y,  he  thinks  that  he  can  afford  to  fall  somewhat 
below  it. 

The  Governor-Generalship,  it  is  said,  saves  Canada  fi-oiii 
presidential  elections.  Presidejitial  elections  are  .an  evil,  and 
as  at  present  conducted  by  popular  vote  they  are  a  moi-bid 
excrescence  ,on  the  American  Constitution,  since  the  framers 
intended  the  Electoral  College  really  to  elect,  though  it  is 
stJ-ange  that  thf-y  should  not  have  forese  "^  that  election  by 
a  college  chosen  for  the  nonce  would  result  in  .a  mandate. 
But  the  Governor-Generalship  is  not  the  Presidency  of 
Canada  :  the  Prime  Ministersliip  is  the  Presidency,  and  the 
general  election  in  whijli  the  Prime  Ministership  and  Cabinet 
offices  are  the  prize  is  little  less  of  an  evil  than  the  presiden- 
tial election.  The  sanje  answer  meets  the  allegation  that  the 
Governor-Generalship,  or  the  monarchical  element  which  it 
represents,  is  u  jledgc  of  political  stability.  The  Government 
of  Canada  has  of  late  years  presented  an  appearance  of  stabil- 
ity, the  account  >.•"  vhicJr  will  be  given  hereafter.  But  in 
Australia,  ministries,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a  gover- 
nor, have  been  as  fleeting  as  shadows  chasing  each  other  over 
a  lield,  and  die  same  was  the  case  in  Canada  before  Confedeni- 
tion.  Th"  real  government  is  liable  to  constant  change, 
which    is    no   more    tempered   or   countervailed    by  the  per- 
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uiiunMicy  of  tlic  (lovernor  than  l)y  the  pennaiuiiicy  of  tho  Ser- 
jL|;((aiit-{it-Aniis.  An  Aincu'icaii  governnu^iit  is  comparatively 
stable,  having  a  Hxed  tenui-e  for  four  yeais. 

The  constitutional  hierophants  of  Ottawa,  assure  the  ur- 
initiated  in  solenin  tones  that  in  spite  of  ai)pearances  which 
may  he  deceptive  to  the  vulgar,  the  Governor-deneralship  is 
an  institution  of  great  practical  value,  as  well  as  of  most  awful 
dignity.  Highly  deceptive  to  tlu^  vulgar,  it  must  he  owned,  the 
appeai'aiices  are. 

Tf  it  is  said  that  the  service  is  not  political  hut  social,  and 
that  the  little  Court  of  Ottawa  is  needed  to  retine  colonial 
manners,  the  answer  is  first,  that  the  luiiefit  must  be  limited 
to  the  Coui't  circle  ;  and  secondly,  that  colonial  mannei's  do 
not  stand  in  need  of  imported  retinement.  Nobody  who  lives 
long  on  the  American  Continent  can  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  fact  that  vulgarity  is  but  the  shadow  of  caste.  The  man- 
n(!rs  of  men  who  have  raised  themselves  from  the  ranks  of 
industiy  are  in  all  essential  respects  perfectly  good,  so  hmg 
as  the  men  are  allowed  to  remain  in  their  native  element  of 
equality  and  ai'e  not  infected  with  aristocratic  notions  oi-  set 
striving  to  imitate  an  alien  model,  Tf  there  is  anything  in 
Canadian  manners  which  is  traceable  to  the  Court  at  Ottawa, 
it  is  not  that  which  is  best  in  them.  Indeed,  if  the  stories 
which  sometimes  get  abroad  of  Ottawa  balls  and  suppers  are 
ti'ue,  Ottawa  I'eiinement  itself  occasionally  stands  in  need  of 
r(;tining.  ^ 

The  example  of  an  expensive  household  or  of  profuse  enter- 
tainments  is  of  questionable   value.       One  Governor-General 

'See  J.  E.  CoUins,  "Life  ami  Times  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  HIr  J.  A 
Ahicdouald,"  page  314, 
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was  specially  iiot(;d  for  the  profusion  of  the  entertainments  by 
which  lie  courted  popularity,  as  well  as  by  the  increase  which 
he  made  in  the  cost  of  his  office  to  the  country  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  otticials  with  small  salai-ies  at  Ottawa  lon<^  rued  his 
fancy  imlls. 

The  same  Governoi'-General  also  conspicuously  courted  pop- 
ularity \>j  oratorical  tours,  or,  to  use  the  connnon  jjhrase,  by 
going  on  the  stump.  The  orations  necessarily  consist  largely 
of  flattery,  the  effect  of  which  on  a  yt)ung  nation  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  on  a  young  man.  Flattery  is  requited  by 
adulation.  Some  chronicles  of  the  tours  are  penned  in  a  style 
which  might  befit  the  annalist  of  an  Eastern  court.  But 
while  the  Oriental,  a  slave  by  necessity,  bows  his  head,  the 
voluntaiy  lacquey  bows  his  heart. 

When  Royalty  l)ecame  a  denizen  of  Government  House  an 
{\,ttempt  was  made  by  some  zealous  officials  to  introduce  mon- 
archical eticjuette  An  enthusiastic  professor  of  deportment 
went  over  privately  to  consult  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and 
puV)lished  a  manual  for  the  instruction  of  ignorant  Canadians. 
The  keynote  is  struck  by  the  exordium,  "  What  on  this 
earthly  sphere  is  more  enchantingly  exclusive  than  Her 
Majesty's  Court?"  The  exclusiveness  of  the  Court  may  per- 
haps be  doubted  since  the  vulgar  rich,  not  a  few  of  them 
Colonial,  have  triumphantly  forced  their  way  into  it.  "The 
impression,"  proceeds  the  Professor,  "made  l)y  the  debutante 
is  a  lasting  one  in  England,  consecjuently  art  is  brought  to 
bear,  and  the  curtseys,  the  walk,  the  extending  the  arm  for 
the  train,  and  each  physical  movement  are  pi'actised  repeat- 
edly   before    some    competent    teacher    of    deportment,,    who 
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charges  well  foi*  tlie  lessons."  Tniagiiie  the  ladies  of  a  coiii- 
niercial  colony  Hred  with  this  aniliition  !  The  genius  of  the 
Continejit  rejected  etiquette  as  it  had  rejected  Pitt's  proffered 
l)oon  of  a  hereditary  peerage.  When  an  edict  went  fortli 
that  at  Court  balls  ladies  should  appear  in  low  (hes.ses,  unless 
they  could  obtain  from  their  physicians  a  dispensation  on  the 
gnjund  of  health,  a  comic  journal  had  a  print  of  a  bare-footed 
servant  girl  asking  the  master  of  ceremt)nies  whethei'  naked- 
ness at  that  extremity  of  the  person  would  not  do  as  well. 

As  an  ol)ject  of  scjcial  worship,  the  representative  of  Royalty 
keeps  his  place.  Like  Royalty  itself,  he  is  taken  about  to 
open  institutions  or  exhibitions  ;  wt)rds  of  approbation  which 
he  may  be  pleased  to  utter  are  recorded  as  oracles,  and  sacri- 
ficial banquets  are  offered  to  him.  What  is  the  social  value 
of  such  a  worship  every  one  nmst  determine  for  himself.  In 
England  it  seems  that  the  worship  goes  on  while  the  smallest 
and  most  necessary  payment  for  the  support  of  the  idol  raises 
a  storm  of  popular  anger. 

The  practical  aim  of  a  Governor-General  is  social  popularity 
combined  with  political  peace.  So  long  as  he  simply  gives 
way  in  everything  to  the  politicians,  he  will  have  a  quiet 
course,  and  at  the  end  of  it  he  will  go  away  amidst  general 
I)laudits  with  the  reputation  of  having  "governed"  Canada 
well.  Discerning  eulogists  will  even  point  out  to  you  the 
particular  gifts  of  mind  and  temper  which  have  enabled  him 
to  administer  his  province  with  so  much  success.  He  is  then 
qualified  in  the  eyes  of  the  Home  Gt)vernment  for  a  higher 
post,  and  India  will  be  fortunate  if  she  does  not  some  day  get 
from  this  manufactory  of  spurious  reputations  a  less  compe- 
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t(Mit  Vic(!r(»y  tlijui  Lord  Liiiisdowno.  C(»mu'c'ti<*ii  and  respon- 
sibility end  tojL^etluir  with  tho  pai'tiiig  suluto. 

As  an  authoritativd!  informant  of  the;  Jionie  (^iovei'nnient 
ahoiit  Canadian  affairs  ajid  sentiment,  the  CHovei'nor-General, 
besides  beiny  a  newcomer  to  tlie  country,  lies  under  the  two- 
fold disadvantasjfe  of  ))eing  a  persona<^e  to  whom  it  is  ilitlicult 
to  s[u?ak  the  truth,  and  of  ])einjL5  always  in  an  olHcial  capital 
where,  on  certain  subjects,  not  nnich  truth  is  spoken.  Tf,  like 
Haroun  Alraschid,  he  could  ^^o  about  in  disguise  conversing 
witli  his  lieges,  he  jniglit  learn  and  impart  to  the  Colonial 
Office  what  would  l)e  worth  knowing.  As  it  is,  when  we  read 
the  disquisitions  of  an  ex-Covernor-General  on  the  country 
wliich  was  the  scene  of  his  administration,  we  at  once  become 
sensible  of  the  happy  envinmment  in  which  during  his  tenure 
of  otlice  he  has  lived. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  tignients,  though  worse 
than  useless  in  any  other  department,  are  useful  in  }>olitics, 
and  tliat  thei'e  is  an  occult  virtue  in  the  practice  of  fetichism 
and  hypocrisy.  Only  let  those  theorists  remembei"  tliat  the 
reverence  which  is  bestowed  on  the  false  is  withdrawn  from 
the  real  rule!',  and  that  servile  worship  of  a  fetich  and 
manly  respect  for  lawful  authoiity  are  not  always  found 
dwelling  in  the  same  breast.  Democi'acy  has  its  perils, 
Heaven  knows.  Let  us  look  them  in  the  face  and  deal 
with  them  as  best  we  may.  To  hide  them  from  us  by  throw- 
ing over  them  the  veil  of  a  mock  monarchy  is  not  to  help  us 
in  our  endeavour. 

The  same  people  will  also  believe  in  the  usefulness  of 
baronetcies    and     ki: '  "fhthoods,     which    have     survived     the 
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fatastroplio  of  tlic  alMM-tivo  Canndiaii  peei-a^fe,  and  of  whicli 
tli((  (lovcriKH'-CUuieial  is  the  supposcMl  conduit,  tliouj^li  it  is 
sui'niiscd  that  of  lato  the  party  leader  has  virtually  got  this 
prerogative  also  into  liis  liands,  and  added  it  tt)  his  general 
fund  of  inlluence.  Let  us  have  titles  of  honour  hy  all  means, 
so  long  as  they  denote  a  pul)lic  trust.  Let  the  Councilhn*  of 
State  oi-  the  Judge  he  styled  Honourable,  and  the  Mayor 
His  Woi'ship.  Let  scientiHc  and  military  eminence  be 
marked  by  their  appropriate  decorations.  There  is  no  reason 
why  Demociacy  should  deny  herself  such  entblem:.  of  civil 
dignity  and  incentives  of  generous  ambition  any  more  than 
there  is  a  reason  why  she  should  deny  herself  rational  and 
symbolic  state.  She,  too,  must  have  her  u'sthetics.  But  titles 
of  chivalry  do  not  denote  a  public  trust.  In  the  age;  of 
chivalry  they  liad  a  meaning ;  now  they  are  merely  personal 
decorations,  and  if  they  serve  any  public  ol)ject  it  is  that  of 
introducing  into  the  colonies,  in  the  supposed  interest  of 
British  aristocracy,  sentiments  at  variance  with  those  on 
which,  in  sucli  connnunities,  public  effort  and  public  virtue 
must  be  based.  They  can  feed,  to  put  it  plainly,  nothing  but 
ilunk(>yism.  Some  oi  the  worthiest  men  in  Canada  have 
I'efuscnl  them.  Th(?y  are  given  sometimes  with  little  discern- 
ment ;  they  have  even  served  to  gild  dishonour.  Baronetcies, 
the  fashion  of  creating  which  has  of  late  been  revived,  are 
open  to  the  further  objection  which  was  urged  with  decisive 
force  against  the  creation  of  an  hereditary  peerage  in  a 
country  where  there  are  no  entailed  estates.  We  may  some 
day  have  a  baronet  blacking  shoes.  To  make  a  Canadian 
politician  a  baronet  is  to  tempt  and  almosi  to  constrain  him 
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to  use  his  political  opportunities  for  the  purpose  of  accumu- 
lating a  fortune  to^bequeath  to  his  son.  This  is  no  imaginary 
danger.  Nor  when  honour  has  been  thus  forfeited  can  the 
title  and  its  influence  be  annulled. 

The  bestowal  of  British  peerages,  with  seats  in  the  British 
House  of  Lords,  on  Colonists  is  a  different  thing  from  the 
creation  of  a  Colonial  peerage.  Of  this,  a  word  in  its  proper 
place.  Here  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce, in  a  still  higher  degree,  the  effect  produced  on  national 
character  by  baronetcies  and  knighthoods.  They  are  also  still 
more  the  prizes  of  wealth,  however  made,  not  of  the  generous 
ambition  which,  as  it  seldom  hoards  and  never  steals,  com- 
monly remains  poor^  , 

Aristocracy  had  its  uses  in  its  time.  That  it  served  as 
an  organising  force  in  a  barbarous  age,  no  one  versed  in 
history  will  deny.  The  feudal  lord  was  not  a  sybarite  with  a 
title ;  sheathed  in  iron,  he  lived,  as  a  leader,  a  magistrate,  and 
a  rural  law-giver,  laborious  days.  Possibly  the  services  of  the 
institution  may  not  yet  be  exhausted  in  the  lands  to  which  it 
is  native  :  there  it  may  at  all  events  be  de  itined  to  smooth 
a  transition.  But  it  has  no  business  in  the  New  World,  and 
the  attempt  to  imp'^  rt  it  never  has  done  and  never  can  do 
anything  but  mischief.  To  make  a  colony  an  outpost  of 
aristocracy  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  institution 
at  home  is  to  sacrifice  the  political  character  of  an  American 
community  to  the  interest  of  a  European  caste.  '      ' 

The  Lieutenant-Governorships  are  bestowed  by  the  party 
leader  invariably  on  his  partisans  and  usually  on  worn-out 
politicians.  That  they  form  a  decent  retirement  for  those  who 
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have  spent  their  energies  in  public  life,  but  on  whom  the  com- 
munity would  not  consent  to  bestow  pensions,  forms  the  best 
defence  for  their  existence.  Political  value  they  have  none. 
The  theory  is  that  Government  House  in  each  province  forms 
a  centre  of  society  :  but  the  men  after  their  stormy  lives  are 
generally  too  weary  for  social  eifort,  and  the  salary  is  not 
sufficient  for  hospitality  on  a  large  scale.  Men  of  wealth  and 
high  social  position^  who  might  fulfil  the  social  ideal,  are  not 
likely  to  take  the  appointments.  As  one  of  them  said  bluntly, 
they  do  not  want  to  keep  a  hotel  for  five  years. 

Passing  through  the  faFse  front  into  the  real  edifice,  we 
find  that  it  is  a  federal  republic  after  the  American  model, 
though  with  certain  modifications  derived  partly  froiii  the 
British  source.  The  Dominion  Legislature  answers  to  Con- 
gress, the  Provincial  Legislature  answers  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature, the  Dominion  Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet  answer  to 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  the  Provincial  Prime  Ministers 
and  their  Cabinets  to  the  Governor  and  Officers  of  States. 
The  relations  of  the  Province  and  Dominion  to  each  other 
are  in  the  main  the  same  as  those  of  the  State  and  the  Fede- 
ration. Were  a  Canadian  Province  to  be  turned  at  once 
into  a  State  of  the  Union  the  change  would  be  felt  by  the 
people  only  in  a  certain  increase  of  self-government.  The 
political  machinery  would  act  as  it  does  now. 

The  deviations  in  the  Canadian  copy  from  the  American 
original  are  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  an  increase  of  the  Fede- 
ral power.  The  framers  of  the  Canadian  Constitution  fancied 
that  American  secession  was  an  awful  warning  against  leaving 
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the  Federal  Government  too  weak.  In  this  they  were  mis- 
taken, for  slavery  and  slavery  alone  was  the  cause  of  secession, 
and  had  the  Federal  Government  possessed  authority  to  deal 
with  the  Southern  institution  and  proceeded  to  exert  it, 
\  without  the  support  of  overwhelming  military  force,  that 
\would  only  have  precipitated  the  catastrophe.     Perhaps,  how- 

fsver,  the  Canadian  legislators  were  also  swayed  by  the  centra- 
ising  tendency  and  sentiment  of  the  monarchy  with  which 
they  were  connected.     Their  bias,  at  all  events,  was  in  favour 
of  central  power.     Some  of  them,  notably  it  is  believed  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  would  have  preferred  a  legislative  union  had 
they  been  able  to  overcome  the  centrifugal  nationalism  of 
Quebec.     To  the  Federal  Government  and  Legislature  in  Can- 
ada belong  criminal  law  and  procedure.     To  the  Federal  Go\- 
ernment  bel6ngs  the  appointment  of  all  the  judges.     To  the 
Federal  Legislature  belong  the  regulation  of  trade  and  the 
law  of  marriage.  The  Federal  Government  has  the  direct  com- 
mand of  the  Militia,  whereas  in  the  United  States  the  Presi- 
dent can  only  call  upon  the  State  Government  for  military 
aid.     It  has  by  the  Constitution  a  political  veto  on  all  State 
legislation,  whereas  in  the  American  Republic  State  legisla- 
tion can  be  cancelled  only  on  legal  grounds  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  And  whereas  by  the  American  Constitution  all  powers 
not  given  to  the  Federation  are  left  in  the  States,  by  the  Can- 
adian Constitution  all  powers  not  given  to  the  provinces  are 
left  in  the  Federation.  This  last  distinction  is  most  important. 
The  origin  of  it  was,   that  the   sovereign  power  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Confederation  had  its  seat  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Americans,  in  the  several  federating  communities,  but  in 
the  Crown  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  <     v  v 
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About  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  national  veto  on 
provincial  legislation  doubts  have  recently  been  raised  from 
a  motive  which  will  presently  be  explained,  Ijut  there  were 
no  doubts  at  the  time.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Rose  said 
in  the  debate  :  "  The  other  point  which  commends  itself  so 
strongly  to  my  mind  is  this,  that  there  is  a  veto  power  on 
the  part  of  the  General  Government  over  all  the  legislation 
of  the  Local  Parliaments.  ...  I  believe  this  power  of 
negative,  this  power  of  veto,  this  controlling  power  on  the 
part  of  the  Central  Government,  is  the  be^  protection  and 
safeguard  of  the  system  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  provided  I 
would  have  felt  it  very  difficult  to  reconcile  it  to  my  sense  of 
duty  to  vote  for  the  resolutions.  But  this  power  having  been 
given  to  the  Central  Government  it  is  to  my  mind,  in  con- 
junction with  the  power  of  naming  the  local  governors,  the 
appointment  and  payment  of  the  judiciary,  one  of  the  best 
features  of  the  scheme,  without  which  it  would  certainly,  in 
my  opinion,  have  been  open  to  very  serious  objection."  This 
plainly  refers  to  a  power  of  political  control  to  be  exercised  in 
the  interest  of  the  nation,  not  to  a  mere  power  of  restraining 
illegal  stretches  of  jurisdiction,  a  function  which  belongs  not 
to  a  government  but  to  a  court  of  law.  Again,  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
afterwards  Premier,  said  :  "  The  veto  power  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  General  Government  may  have  a  control  over 
the  proceedings  of  the  Local  Legislature  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  want  of  this  power  was  the  great  source  of  weakness  in 
the  United  Stat> ..,  and  it  is  a  want  that  will  be  remedied  by 
an  amendment  in  their  Constitution  very  soon."  This  could 
not  refer  to  a  mere  power  of  restraining  excesses  of  jurisdiction 
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on  the  part  of  State  Legislatures,  since  such  a  power  is  already 
possessed  and  constantly  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
like  manner,  Mr.  Dorion,  Mr.  Joly,  and  other  opponents  of  the 
scheme  assume  that  the  veto  is  general,  and  regard  it  accord- 
ingly with  suspicion.  The  point  of  these  remarks  will  here- 
after appear.  ';  \  '     • 

Thus,  constitutionally,  the  Canadian  Dominion  is  less  fed- 
eral and  more  national  than  the  American  republic.  Prac- 
tically the  reverse  is  the  fact,  because  in  the  case  of  the 
American  republic  the  unifying  forces,  economical  and  general, 
of  which  the  power  increases  v/ith  the  advance  of  commerce 
and  civilisation,  have  free  action,  the  barrier  of  slavery  being 
now  removed  ;  •  whereas  in  the  case  of  Canada  their  action  is 
weakened  by  geographical  dispersion,  commercial  isolation,  and 
the  separatist  nationality  of  French  Quebec. 

The  American  President  is  elected  by  the  people  at  fixed 
periods,  and  for  a  term  certain.  He  and  his  Cabinet  have  no 
seats  in  Congress,  nor  has  he  any  part  in  legislation  except 
his  veto  and  such  influence  as  his  position  in  the  party  may 
enable  him  to  exercise  behind  the  scenes.  The  framers  of 
the  American  Constitution  were  full  of  Montesquieu's  false 
notion  about  the  necessity  of  entirely  separating  the  executive 
from  the  legislative,  and  probably  also  of  that  supersensitive 
di^ead  of  the  presence  of  placemen  in  the  popular  assembly 
which  in  England  gave  birth  to  the  Place  Bills.  The 
Canadian  Premier,  like  the  British  Premier,  is  elected  by  the 
people  at  periods  rendered  uncertain  by  the  power  of  dissolu- 
tion," and  for  so  long  only  as  he  can  keep  his  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     Orj  the  other  hand,  he  and  his  Cabinet 
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have  seats  in  Parliament,  where,  with  their  majority  at  their 
hack,  they  initiate  the  most  important  part  of  legislation  and  ^ 
control  the  whole  of  it.  Assuming  that  government  is  to  be  i 
hy  party,  the  Canadian  and  British  system  has  clearly  the 
advantage  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  legislation.  The  ; 
American  House  of  Representatives  is  apt  for  want  of  leader- 
ship to  become  a  legislative  chaos.  Order  and  the  progress 
of  business  are  secured  only  by  allowing  the  speaker,  who 
ought  as  chairman  to  be  neutral,  to  act  as  the  party  leader  of 
the  majority,  and  control  legislation  by  a  partisan  nomination 
of  the  coumiittees.  A  speaker  having  thought  it  right  to  con- 
line  himself  to  his  proper  duties,  anarchy  prevailed  ami  legis- 
lation was  at  a  standstill  till  a  masterful  and  unscrupulous 
partisan  got  into  the  chair,  when  legislation  and  expenditure 
marched  with  a  vengeance.  The  advantage,  we  say,  depends 
on  the  existence  of  government  by  party ;  for,  were  party 
out  of  the  way,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  legislative 
assembly  with  a  competent  chairman  should  not  get  on  with 
its  business  as  well  as  an  assembly  of  any  other  kind. 
Another  plea  which  may  be  made  for  the  Canadian  system 
is  that  by  a  sure  and  constitutional  process  it  brings  the 
executive  into  agreement  with  the  legislature  and  with  the 
people  by  whom  the  legislature  is  elected,  whereas  when 
President  Andrew  Johnson  entered  upon  a  course  of  policy 
directly  at  variance  with  the  policy  of  Congress  no  remedy 
could  be  found  except  the  very  rougjh  remedy  of  impeach- 
ment. It  is  on  this  account  that  some  Canadians  boast 
that   their   system   is    more    democratic   than   that   of    the 
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Americans,  and  taunt   the   American   Republic    with  being 
monarchical  and  even  autocratic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  system  gives  the  country 
a  stable  executive  independent  of  the  fluctuating  majorities 
of  the  legislative  chamber  and  of  those  shifting  combinations, 
jealousies,  and  cabals  which  i*  France,  and  not  in  France 
alone,  have  beenj  making  it  almost  impossible  to  find  a  firm 
foundation  for  a  government.  The  American  Executive  for 
the  four  years  of  the  Presidential  term  is  independent  ;  it 
would  be  so  at  least  were  it  not  for  the  baleful  influence  of 
the  power  of  re-election.  As  it  is,  the  veto  is  sometimes 
exercised  most  uprightly  and  with  the  best  effect,  while  the 
Presidential  Government,  raised  in  some  measure  above  the 
uarty  strife,  enjoys  a  dignity  and  a  measure  of  national  respect 
vvhich  to  the  party  Premiership  are  denied.  A  Canadian 
Premier  always  engaged  in  party  fighting  and  manoeuvring, 
perpetually  on  the  stump,  stoops  to  acts  which,  if  done  by  an 
\  nierican  President,  would  cause  great  scandal.  The  Ameri- 
can system  moreover  has  the  advantage  of  sometimes  admit- 
ting to  the  Cabinet  and  to  the  highest  service  of  the  State 
men  noted  for  administrative  ability  who  are  not  party  man- 
agers and  rhetoricians.  Such  selections  indeed  have  been  not 
unfrequently  made.  Turgot  would  probably  have  been  a  bad 
Parliamentary  leader  and  a  failure  on  the  stump  ;  he  could 
hardly  have  made  his  way  into  a  Parliamentary  Cabinet  ;  but 
in  an  American  Cabinet,  supposing  his  name  had  become 
known  as  an  administrator  and  a  master  of  political  science 
he  might  have  found  a  place.  Of  the  Presidents  themselves, 
several  have  been  men  who,  though  attached  to  the  party  by , 
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which  they  were  nominated,  had  not  spent  tlieir  lives  in  the 
paity  war,  and  their  patriotism  and  l)readth  of  view  have  \>een. 
greater  on  that  account.  ' 

When  we  come  to  compare  the   Canadian  Senate  with  its 
American  counterpart,    though    the   form   and   the    nominal 
power    are  the  same,  the  actual   difference    is  great  indeed. 
The  American  Senate,  elected  hy  the  State  Legislatures,  is  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  term  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Federal 
Congress  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  rejects  the  Bills 
passed  by  the  House  with  perfect  freedom,  and  with  equal 
freedom  initiates  legislation  on  all   subjects   except   finance. 
It  has  a  veto  on  appointments,   and  can  in  this  way    put 
strong  though  irregular  pressure  on  the  Executive.     It  has  a 
veto  on  all  treaties,  as  Foi-eign  Governments  which  have  the 
misfortune  to  negotiate  with  that  of  the  United  States  know 
to  their  cost.    Of  late,  under  a  violent  stress  of  party  exigency, 
it  has  been  bringing  a  stain  upon  its  record.     It  has  been  con- 
senting to  a  Tariff  Bill,  the  folly  of  which  no  man  of  sense 
can  fail  to  see,  and  doing  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  new 
States  and  the  decision  of  Senatorial  elections  what  no  party 
exigency  can  excuse.     Faction  corrupts  all  that  it  touches. 
There  is  also  a  growing  belief  that  wealth  exerts  an  undue 
influence  both  directly  and  indirectly  in  Senatorial  elections. 
Still  the  power  of  the  Senate  remains  the  same  ;  its  authority 
is  generally  regarded  by  Americans  as  the   sheet-anchor   of 
the  State,  and  a  seat   in   it    is,    after   the    Presidency,    the 
highest  prize  of  American  ambition.     The  Canadian  Senate 
nominated   by  the  Crown  is, '  on  the  contrary,  as  nearly  a 
cipher  as  it  is  possible  for  an  assembly  legally  invested  with 
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hif^e  jM<werH  to  bo.  The  (juestiuii  us  to  tho  ccmstitution  of 
tlic  lJj)p(!r  Houso  when  it  cjiiiio  iKifoftJ  the  frainei-s  of  tlu! 
Doiniinoii  Constitution  was  not  mooted  in  Canada  for  tlie  finst 
tini€\  Under  the  old  Constitution,  first  of  tlie  separate?  then 
of  the  United  Provinces,  the  Legishitive  Council,  as  the 
Upper  Hous(?  was  then  called,  had  l)een  nominated  by  th(i 
Crown.  This  system  had  been  pronounced  a  failure,  and  a 
change  to  the  elective  system  was  one  of  the  reforms  which 
followed  the  transfer  of  supi-eme  power  from  the  Crown  to  the 
people.  Lord  Elgin  was  in  favour  of  the  change,  though  he 
saw  as  he  thought  that  among  its  advocates,  with  some  whose 
aim  was  Conservative,  there  were  others  whose  aims  were 
"  subversion  'and  pillage."  He  expressed  his  belief  "that  a 
second  legislative  bt)dy  returned  by  the  same  constituency  as 
the  House  of  Assembly  under  some  differences  with  respect  to 
time  and  mode  of  election,  would  be  a  greater  check  on  ill- 
considered  legislation  than  the  Council  as  it  was  then 
constituted;"  and  he  predicted  that  Robert  Baldwin,  who 
opposed  this  with  other  organic  changes,  and  having  got  what 
he  imagined  to  be  the  nearest  thing  to  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, wished  to  cast  anchor,  would,  if  he  lived,  find  his  ship  of 
State  among  unexpected  rocks  and  shoals.  His  own  idep«5, 
perhaps,  were  not  very  clear.  He  wished  to  introduce  the 
elective  principle,  yet  in  such  a  w.ay  as  not  to  exchange 
"  Parliamentary  Government,"  which  was  his  idol,  for  "  the 
American  system,"  which  he  abjured ;  but  in  what  essential 
respect  a  system  with  two  elective  Chambers  and  witli 
supreme  power  vested  in  the  representatives  of  the  people 
would  differ  from  the  American  system  he  might  have  found 
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it  (lirticult  to  explain.  In  1856,  however,  as  has  l)oen  already 
said,  the  change  was  made  and  the  system  adopted  was  that 
of  election  by  popular  vote,  the  suffrage  being  the  .same  as  that 
for  elections  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  electoral 
divisi(ms  much  larger,  and  the  term  eight  years  instead  of 
four.  The  alternative  of  election  by  Provincial  legislatures,  of 
course,  could  not  present  itself  under  the  legislative  union. 
The  experiment  of  an  Upper  Chamber  elected  by  the  people 
appears  not  to  have  been  successful,  the  labour  of  canvassing 
the  extended  electoi-al  divisions  being  found  so  oppressive  by 
candidates  that  the  best  men  of  the  party  decl'^ed  to  ccmie 
forward.  It  is  curious  that  the  Fathers  of  Confederation 
when  they  came  to  debate  the  constitution  of  their  Upper 
House  seemed  to  think  that  their  only  choice  was  between  the 
retention  of  election  by  popular  suffrage  and  a  return  to  the 
system  of  nomination  l)y  the  Crown.  It  did  not  occur  to  them 
apparently  that  as  they  were  about  to  erect  Provincial  legisla- 
tures corresponding  to  the  State  legislatures  of  the  Americans, 
they  might  vest  in  these  the  election  of  the  Senate.  Their 
chief  reason  for  rejecting  the  elective  principle  and  going  back 
to  nomination  appears  to  have  been  that  if  the  Senate  felt  the 
sap  of  popular  election  in  its  veins,  its  spirit  would  become  too 
high,  it  would  claim  equality  as  a  legislative  power  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  perhaps  even  in  regard  to  money  bills, 
and  collision  between  the  Houses  would  ensue.  But  these 
are  perils  inseparable  from  the  system  of  two  Chambers. 
Wherever  the  power  is  divided  between  two  assemblies, 
collision  may  at  any  time  arise,  and  if  the  collision  is  pro- 
longed deadlock  may  ensue.     There  has  been  legislative  deqid- 
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lock  or  Koniething  very  like  it  at  WnHhin^ton,  wlum  one  of 
the  political  parties  has  had  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
lltipresentatives  and  the  other  in  the  Senate.  You  cannot 
have  the  advantages  of  union  and  division  of  power  at  the 
same  time.  To  construct  a  body  wliich,  without  claiming 
co-ordinate  authority,  shall  act  as  a  court  of  legislative  revi- 
sion, and  as  the  soher  second-thought  of  the  connnunity,  is 
practically  beyond  the  power  of  tlie  political  architect.  He 
must  try  to  ensure  sobriety  where  he  places  power.  To  sup- 
pose that  power  will  allow  itself  on  impoi'tant  matters  to  be 
controlled  by  impotence  is  vain.  Evidently  the  image  of  the 
House  of  Lords  hovered  before  the  minds  of  the  builders  of  the 
Canadian  Coniititution.  But  the  House  of  Lords  has  never 
acted  as  a  court  of  legislative  revision,  or  as  an  organ  of  the 
nation's  sober  second-thought.  It  has  acted  as  the  House  of  a 
privileged  order,  resisting  all  change  in  the  interest  of  privilege. 
It  resisted  Parliamentary  reform  till  it  was  overborne  by  the 
threat  of  a  swamping  creation  of  peers.  All  the  power  which 
it  retains  is  the  power  of  hereditary  rank  and  wealth. 
Nothing  analogous  to  it  exists  or  can  exist  in  Canada,  and  in 
framing  Canadian  institutions  it  ought  to  have  been  put  out 
of  sight. 

Nomination  having  been  chosen  it  followed  that  the  ap- 
pointments should  be  for  life :  nothing  else  could  give  the 
nominees  of  the  Crown  even  a  semblance  of  independence. 
But  the  result  is  a  nullity,  or  rather  an  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  vicious  illusions,  since  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  the 
Lower  House  may  be  somewhat  weakened  by  the  impression, 
however  false,  that   its  acts  are   s'  bject  to  revision.     The 
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Senate  in  treatwi  with  ironical   reHpcut  as  tlu?  U|>})<;r  House 
and  Hurroundtid  with  derisive  state.     Tlie  decorations  of  its 
Chain))er  surpass  those  of  tlie  Commons'  Chamber  as  the  d(!co- 
rations  of  the  Lords'  Chamhei'  surpass  thost?  of  the  Commons' 
Chaml)er  at  Westminr.ter.     The  members  sit  in  ^^'ilded  chairs, 
are  styled  Honourable,  and  on  all  ceremonial  occasions  take 
precedence  of  the  holders  of  real  power.      Hut  these,  like  the 
observance  paid  to  the  (irovernor-General  and  his  Vicegerents, 
are  merely  the  trappings  of  impotence.     The  Senate  neither 
initiates  nor  controls  important  legislatif)n.     After  meeting 
for  the  Session  it  adjourns  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Bills  from 
the  Commons.     AV)out  once  in  a  Session  it  is  allowed  to  reject 
or  amend  some  measure  of  secondary  importance  by  way  of 
showing  that  it  lives.     It  is  supposed  to  be  occasionally  used 
by  the  Minister  who  controls  it  for  the  purpose  of  (juashing  a 
job  to  which  he  has  l)een  ol)liged  to  assent  in  the  Lower 
House.     Measures  of  importance  may  sometimes  be  brought 
in  first  in  the  Upper  House,  for  the  sake  of  saving  time,  but 
they  never  originate  with  it.     At  the  end  of  the  Session  the 
measures  passed  in  the  Lower  House  are  hurried  through  the 
Upper  House  with  hardly  time  enough  for  deliberation  to 
save  the  semblance  of  respect  for  its  authority.     Its  debates 
are  rarely  reported  unless  piquancy  happens  to  be  lent  to  them 
by  personal  altercation.     Nobody  dreams  of  looking  to  it  for 
the  second-thought  of  the  nation,  or  imagines  that  in  any 
political  emergency  it  could  serve  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  the 
State.     Men  of  a  certain  class  may  seek  seats  in  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  title,  the  trappings,  and  whatever  of  social  grade 
may  be   attached    to   membership.      To   some,   possibly,   the 
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annual  payment  of  a  thousand  dollars  and  mileage  may  be 
an  attraction.  But  Senatorships  are  not  sought  from  the 
pi'onn)tings  of  a  generous  ambition  or  a  desire  to  render 
active  service  to  the  country.  Almost  the  only  serious  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  is  sitting  in  judgment,  as  the  House  of 
Lords  used  to  do,  on  divorce  cases,  an  incongruous  function, 
exercised  because  the  French  Catholics  will  not  allow  the 
Dominion  to  have  a  regular  Divorce  Court.'  The  experience 
which  led  under  the  Union  to  the  reform  of  the  old  nominee 
Legislative  Council  .and  the  judgment  of  Lord  Elgin  on  that 
subject  are  confirmed;  and  it  is  proved  that  under  the  elective 
system  nothing  which  is  not  based  on  election  can  have 
power. 

It  is  true  that  the  work  of  those  who  instituted  the  nom- 
inee Senate  has  hardly  had  a  fair  chance.  They  may  have 
reckoned  on  a  broad,  tolerably  impartial,  and  patriotic  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  appointment.  They  may  have  had  before 
their  miiids  an  assembly  comprehending  representatives  of 
national  eminence  in  all  lines,  not  the  agricultural  and  mer- 
cantile only,  but  the  professional,  the  scientific,  the  educa- 
tional, and  opening  its  doors  to  men  capable  of  doing  good 
sei'vice  in  special  departments  of  legislation,  as  well  as  of 
lending  by  their  character  and  attainments  dignity  to  the 
Legislature,  but  without  inclinati(m  or  aptitude  for  the  party 
platform  or  the  turmoil  of  popular  elections.  Even  the  Bona- 
partes  tried  to  make  their  Senate   respectable  by  giving  it  a 

1  Tlianks  to  the  exertions  of  Senator  Gowan,  something  more  of  the 
character  of  a  regular  Divorce  Court  has  recently  been  given  to  the 
Senate. 
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character  of  this  kind.  But  of  the  seventy-six  Senators  of 
Canada,  all  but  nine '  had,  at  the  end  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's 
rtiign,  been  nominated  by  a  single  party  leader,  who  exercised 
his  power  for  a  party  purpose,  if   with  no  narrower  object. 

"My  dear  P ,  I  want  you  before  we  take  any  steps  about 

T.  Y 's  appointment  to  see  about  the  selection  of  our  can- 
didate for  West  Montreal.     From  all  I  can  learn,  W.  W 

will  run  the  best.  He  will  very  likely  object ;  but  if  he  is 
the  best  man  you  can  easily  hint  to  him  that  if  he  runs  for 
West  Montreal  and  carries  it,  we  will  consider  that  he  has  a 
claim  to  an  early  seat  in  the  Senr,te.  This  is  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition."  This  letter,  from  a  Prime  Minister  to  a 
local  party  manager,  illustrates  at  once  the  sort  of  work  which 
a  Canadian  Prime  Minister  does  and  the  principle  upon  which 
he  uses  his  power  of  appointment  to  the  Senate.  Money 
spent  for  the  party  in  election  contests  and  faithful  adherence 
to  the  person  of  its  chief,  especially  when  he  most  needs 
support  against  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  public,  are 
believed  to  be  the  surest  titles  to  a  seat  in  the  Canadian 
House  of  Lords.  If  there  is  ever  a  show  oi  an  impartial  ap- 
pointment it  is  illusory.  When  the  expenditure  of  money  is 
a  leading  qualification,  conunerce  is  pretty  sure  to  be  well 
represented.  But  no  one  will  pretend  that  the  general 
eminence  of  Canada  is  represented  by  its  Senate.  No  intel- 
lectual or  scientific  distinction  finds  a  place,  while  illiteracy 
scarcely  excludes  those  who  have  served  a  party  leader-  well. 

'  The  Ust  includes  some  members  of  the  old  Legislative  Council,  in  the 
selection  of  whom  the  Act  enjoined  that  consideration  should  be  shown 
to  both  political  parties. 
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The  age  of  the  members  as  i  body  would  in  itself  preclude 
active  work.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  letter  just  quoted  that 
the  Prime  Minister  treats  the  Governor-General  as  a  perfect 
cipher  in  regard  to  these  appointments,  and  looks  upon  the 
patronage  as  entirely  his  own.  Propose  that  a  party  leader 
shall  in  his  own  name  nominate  one  branch  of  the  Legislature 
and  you  will  be  met  with  a  shout  of  indignation ;  but  under 
the  name  of  the  Crown  a  Prime  Minister  is  allowed  to  nomin- 
ate a  branch  of  the  Legislature  without  protest  of  any  kind. 
Such  is  the  use  of  constitutional  fictions  ! 

A  life  tenure,  though  it  makes  a  nominee  more  independent 
than  a  tenure  for  a  term  of  years,  does  not  make  him  entirely 
independent  of  the  power  which  created  him,  though  it  does 
make  him  entirely  independent  of  the  people  and  of  public 
opinion.  He  is  s ':ill  eligible  for  political  office  as  well  as  for  a 
baronetcy  or  a  knighthood.  He  has  sons  and  nephews.  The 
other  day  a  controversy  having  arisen  about  the  quality  of 
cloth  furnished  to  the  Militia  for  uniforms,  it  transpired  that 
the  contractor  was  a  member  of  the  Senate.  In  the  case  of 
the  British  House  of  Lords  general  independence  is  secured, 
apart  from  any  mode  of  political  appointment,  by  hereditary 
rank  and  wealth,  and  there  is  usually  nothing  to  be  feared 
but  the  bias  of  the  privileged  order. 

That  of  seventy -six  members  all  but  nine  would  ever  be  the 
nominees  of  a  single  party  leader,  the  f  ramers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion can  hardly  have  anticipated.  But  they  did  anticipate  a 
preponderance  of  different  parties  in  the  two  Houses  whicli 
might  bring  on  a  collision  and  a  deadlock.  Against  this  they 
tried  to  provide  by  an  expedient  borrowed  from    the  British 
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method  of  constitutionally  coercing  the  House  of  Lords.  To 
swamp  an  adverse  majority  in  the  Senate  a  Minister  is 
allowed  to  create  three  or  six  extra  Senators.  The  device  is 
both  clumsy  and  invidious,  besides  being  open  to  exception  as 
a  recognition  of  the  party  principle.  But  weighted  down  as 
the  scale  now  is  with  the  following  of  a  single  politician,  an 
additional  creation  of  six  would  have  no  perceptible  effect 
upon  the  balance.  If  the  other  party  should  come  into 
office,  and  the  Senate  under  the  influence  of  the  Outs  should 
be  inclined  to  give  trouble  to  the  Ins,  there  is  no  way  of 
overcoming  the  obstruction  short  of  a  revolution.  Instead  of 
being  a  mere  cipher,  it  may  possibly  become  an  active  source 
of  evil  if  it  ever  allows  itself  to  be  used  as  an  engine  by  the 
man  to  whom  the  majority  of  its  members  owe  their  nomina- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  Government  when 
he  is  out  of  power.  It  is  curious  on  reading  the  debate  on 
Confederation  to  see  how  little  forecast  the  framers  exercised 
as  to  the  working  of  this  part  of  their  machine. 

In  imitation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  recognises  the  federal  principle  by  giving  two  Senators 
to  each  State  without  regard  to  population,  the  Canadian  Act 
of  Federation  assigned  an  equal  number  of  senators  (24)  to 
each  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Dominion,  Ontario,  Quebec, 
and  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Provision  was  made  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  principle  to  provinces  thereafter  to  be  ad- 
mitted. 

As  the  Senate  was  to  be  distinctly  federal,  representing 
the  provinces,  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  national, 
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representing  the  people  of  the  whole  Dominion.'  In  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Ministers  whose  tenure  of  office 
depends  upon  its  vote,  supreme  power  centres.  In  this  the 
Canadian  Constitution  is  a  faithful  copy  of  that  of  Great 
Britain.  But  copying  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain  not 
for  Canada  only,  but  for  all  communities  like  Canada,  is 
perilous  work  unless  they  understand  their  model  more  dis- 
tinctly than  it  is  understood  at  home.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons was  not  originally  intended  to  be  the  Government  or 
even  the  Legislature.  The  Government  resided  in  the  Crown, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  was  merel;y  the  representation  of 
the  people  summoned  by  the  Crown  to  grant  it  money,  and  at 

t 

the  same  time  to  inform  it  about  the  state  and  wants  of  the 
country.  Through  its  hold  over  the  purse  it  gradually  drew 
to  it  supreme  power  and  in  effect  became  the  State.  But  it 
at  the  same  time  ceased  to  be  in  reality  a  popular  assembly, 
and  became,  though  in  irregular  and  illegitimate  ways,  a 
representation  of  the  wealth  and  high  political  intelligence  of 
the  nation.  In  this  phase  of  its  existence  it  was  oligarchical, 
no  doubt,  and  legislated  in  the  interest  of  a  class,  but  it  was 
a  powerful  and  dignified  assembly  capable  of  governing  the 
country.  It  was  enabled  to  be  what  it  was  because  England 
had  a  large  leisure  class  at  liberty  to  devote  itself  to  public 


1  The  adoption  of  a  nominative  instead  of  an  elective  Senate  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  due  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  George  Brown,  a 
Liberal  by  profession,  in  spirit  most  illiberal.  Never  was  a  man  more 
intolerant  of  difference  of  opinion  ;  never  was  there  a  more  brutal  or  a 
meaner  tyrant  of  the  Press.  More  may  be  said  if  his  authority  is  to 
be  cited  either  as  a  warrant  for  aspersions  on  character  or  a  bar  against 
freedom  of  discussion. 
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lif '  aiul  to  serve  the  country  witliout  wages.  It  is  now,  as  a 
consequence  of  democratic  change,  rapidly  losing  this  charac- 
ter, and  it  is  at  the  same  tinie  becoming  an  anarchy  and  a 
bear-garden  incapable  either  of  legislation  or  of  government, 
incapable  even  of  putting  down  the  feeblest  rebellion  or  pre- 
serving the  integrity  of  the  nation.  A  commercial  colony  has 
no  such  class  as  that  which  supplied  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  palmy  days  of  that  body.  It  has 
very  few  men  of  wealth  and  leisure,  still  fewer  of  those  who, 
liaving  inherited  wealth,  are  at  liberty  from  their  youth,  if 
they  possess  the  sense  of  duty  or  the  ambition,  to  devote 
themselves  to  politics.  The  chiefs  of  commerce,  the  leading 
manufacturers  and  the  bankers,  the  lawyers  and  physicians 
who  are  in  good  practice,  the  most  substantial  and  the 
wealthiest  members  of  the  community  generally,  cannot 
afford  to  leave  their  business  and  spend  four  months  of  every 
year  in  rather  petty  politics  at  Ottawa,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
drafts  made  upon  their  time  by  canvassing,  correspondence 
with  constituents,  and  the  fell  demands  of  the  stump.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  for  politicians  to  an  in- 
ferior class  of  men,  and  too  often  to  those  who  have  failed  in 
other  industries  or  prefer  living  on  the  public  to  living  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows.  Go  to  one  of  these  assemblies,  look  be- 
hind the  thin  line  of  ability  or  of  political  experience  pre- 
sented by  the  front  bench,  and  you  will  see  the  connection  of 
effect  with  cause.  Business  interests  and  the  necessity  of 
looking  after  legislation  which  affects  their  trades  will  draw  to 
Parliament  a  certain  number  of  commercial  men,  and  these 
pnjbably  will  be  about  the  best  material  that  you  will  get, 
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tlnm^li  they  are  not  likely  to  be  statesmen,  while  they  ai'(i 
likely  to  have  intcM'ests  of  their  own.  This  is  not  a  criticism 
up«»n  the  work  of  the  framers  of  the  Canadian  Constitution 
alone  ;  it  applicvs  to  the  whole  system  of  governing  throuj^h 
supposed  imitations  of  the  British  House  of  Connnons. 

When  you  have  in  making  up  youi*  legislature  to  call  in  the 
country  lawyer,  the  country  doctor,  the  storekeeper,  the  farmer, 
the  payment  of  members  plainly  becomes  a  necessity.  The 
salary  of  a  thousand  dollars  and  mileage  is  small,  but  it  is 
enough  to  tempt  a  man  hanging  rather  loose  upon  industry,  or 
a  country  practitioner  with  little  practice.  Advocates  of  the 
system  assume  the  case  to  be,  that  the  electors  having  chosen  a 
poor  man  for '  his  worth  it  is  requisite  in  order  to  secure  to 
them  his  services  to  give  him  a  salary,  whereas  the  fact  may 
be,  that  the  salary  induces  the  poor  man  to  compass  heaven 
and  earth  in  order  to  press  himself  on  the  electors.  To  French 
members,  whose  habits  are  very  frugal,  the  indemnity  is  said 
to  be  sometimes  a  livelihood,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
their  unwillingness  to  risk  the  loss  of  it  forms  something  of  n 
practical  check  upon  the  Minister's  use  of  the  power  of  dis- 
solution. Public  men  of  the  higher  stamp  have  been  heard  to 
condemn  the  system  as  apt  to  call  into  activity  local  intriguers 
who  devote  themselves  to  capturing  beforehand  the  favour  of 
the  constituency,  and  close  the  avenue  against  worthier  candi- 
dates whom  the  election  day  might  otherwise  bring  forward. 
The  revolutionary  party  in  England  appears  to  have  taken  up 
payment  of  members  as  a  democratic  measure.  It  is  demo- 
cratic with  a  vengeance,  and  is  a  pretty  sure  way  of  turning 
the  highest  of  callings  into  a  trade  not  so  high.     Still  where 
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then^  is  no  leisure  class,  or  where  the  leisure  class  is  excluded 
from  public  life,  as  a  needy  man  cannot  live  on  his  sense  of 
duty,  you  have  to  choose  l)etween  paying  him  regularly  and 
letting  him  pay  himself  in  irregular  ways.  Of  the  two  evils 
the  fii'st  is  clearly  the  less. 

Among  the  American  errors  of  which  even  Liberals  who  took 
part  in  founding  the  Canadian  Confederation  promised  them- 
selves to  steer  clear  was  universal  suffrage.  Canadian  suffrage 
in  those  days  was  comparatively  conservative,  the  (qualification 
being  practically  ownership  of  a  freehold,  which  was  not  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  industrious  and  frug«al  man.  But  the 
inevital)le  Dutch  auction  has  been  going  on,  alike  in  Dominion 
and  in  Provincial  politics,  and  it  is  evident  that  to  universal 
suffrage — to  manhood  suffrage  at  least — Dominion  and  Prov- 
inces will  soon  come.  Already  they  have  come  to  its  very 
verge.  Thus  power  will  be  transferred  from  the  freehold 
farmers  to  people  far  less  conservative,  and  at  the  same  time 
from  the  country  to  the  city,  while  the  urban  element  is  grow- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  rural  in  other  ways.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  the  public  school  system  does  its  work 
but  imperfectly  in  educating  the  dangerous  class.  As  in  Great 
Britain  so  in  Canada,  the  politicians  who  style  themselves 
Conservatives  vie  in  the  competition  with  those  who  call  them- 
selves Liberals,  and  like  their  compeers  at  Westminster  "  dish 
the  Whigs."  It  was  a  Conservative  Minister  that  extended 
the  franchise  to  Indians,  who,  it  was  anticipated,  would  have 
patriotism  and  intelligence  enough,  if  proper  inducements  were 
held  out  to  them,  to  vote  for  the  Government  candidate.  The 
samp  Minister  attempted,  probably  with  the  same  strategical 
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motive,  to  ;<iv<!  tlu;  fiaiM'liisc^  to  vvouhmi,  l»ut  tlio  coiiscivatiHiii 
of  his  FiHMJcli  suppoflfMs,  in  r-(i<^!U(l  t(»  tlni  relations  of  tlie  soxos> 
foree(i  him  to  withihaw  his  proposal. 

'  Canadian  ])olitics  arc^  also  exemplifying^  a  weakness  of  do- 
mocraoy  wliioh  thou<j;h  little  noticed  hy  political  writers  is  very 
serious-its  tendency  to  narrow  localism  in  elections.  In  the 
United  States  the  localism  is  complete,  and  the  ablest  and 
most  popular  of  public  jnen,  if  he  happens  to  li\e  in  a  district 
where  the  other  party  has  the  majority,  is  excluded  from  public 
life.  In  England,  before  the  recent  democratic  changes,  places 
were  found  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  all  the  men  of  mark, 
wherever  they  niii;ht  h.'!.})pen  to  live,  and  a  good  many  non- 
residents are  fetill  elected,  though  localism  has  evidently  been 
gaining  ground.  In  Canada  theie  is  a  chance  still  for  a  non- 
resident if  he  holds  the  public  purse,  perhaps  if  he  holds  a  very 
well-tilled  purse  of  his  own,  but  as  a  rule  localism  prevails. 
p]ven  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  after  wielding  power  and 
dispensing  patronage  for  eighteen  years,  encounters  grumbling 
in  his  constituency  because  he  is  a  non-resid*^nt.  A  resident 
in  one  electoral  division  of  Toronto  would  be  rather  at  a  dis- 
advantage as  a  candidate  in  another  division,  though  the  unity 
of  the  city,  commercial  and  social,  is  complete.  The  mass  of 
the  people  into  whose  hands  power  has  now  passed  naturally 
think  much  less  of  great  questions,  political  or  economical,  than 
of  their  own  local  and  personal  interests  ;  of  these  they  deem 
a  local  man  the  best  champion,  and  they  feel  that  they  can 
correspond  more  freely  about  them  with  him  than  with  a 
stranger.  Besides,  they  like  to  keep  the  prize  among  them- 
selves.    Sucli,  in  the  exercise  of  supreme  power,  are  the  real 
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UmdeiicieH  of  tliose  whom  oolleotivel)'  we  reven^  aH  the  peo. 
pie.  That  the  calibre  of  the  representatiou  must  be  lowered 
by  localiHiu  is  evident ;  it  will  be  more  lowered  than  ever 
when  the  rush  of  population,  especially  of  the  wealthy  part  of 
it,  to  t!ie  cities  shall  have  concentrated  intelligence  there  and 
withdrawn  it  from  the  rural  districts.  The  Hare  plan,  of  a 
national  instead  of  a  district  ticket,  would  immensely  raise  the 
character  of  the  representation  if  it  could  Vje  worked ;  but  it 
assumes  a  level  of  intelligence  in  the  mass  of  tho  pe(iple  far 
above  what  is  likely  for  matiy  a  generation  to  be  attained.  Tn 
the  meantime  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  local  man  represents 
the  choice  of  nobody  outside  his  own  district,  and  on  the 
other  hand  men  are  excluded  by  localism  whom  the  nation  at 
large  would  elect,  the  net  outcome  can  hardly  be  with  truth 
described  as  an  assembly  representing  the  nation. 

Hut  the  most  important  point  of  all  in  the  case  of  Canada, 
as  in  that  of  every  othei'  Parliamentary  countiy,  is  one  to 
which  scarcely  an  allusion  was  made  in  the  debate  on  Con- 
federation, and  of  which  the  only  formal  recognition  is  the 
division  of  the  seats  in  the  Halls  of  Parliament.  Regulate 
the  details  of  your  Constitution  as  y(ju  will,  the  real  govern- 
ment now  is  Party  ;  politics  are  a  continual  struggle  betweeji 
the  parties  for  power  ;  no  measure  <jf  importance  can  be  car- 
ried except  through  a  party  ;  the  public  issues  of  the  day  are 
those  which  the  party  managers  for  the  purposes  of  the  party 
war  uiake  up ;  no  one  who  does  not  profess  allegiance  to  a 
party  has  any  chance  of  admission  to  public  life.  Let  a  can- 
didate come  forward  with  the  highest  reputation  for  ability 
and  worth,  l)ut  avowing  himself  independent  of  party  and 
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determined  to  vote  only  at  the  bidding  of  his  retiHon  and  con- 
science for  the  good  of  tlie  whole  people,  he  wouU'  'i  hut  a 
poor  race  in  any  Canadian  constituency.  If  <  .penden(!«> 
ever  pre.sunie.s  to  show  its  face  in  the  p(»litical  field,  the  man 
agiU'H  and  organiz(Ms  of  both  j)arties  take  thc^ir  iiands  foi-  a 
moment  from  each  otluu-'s  throats  and  comhini;  to  ciush  the 
intruder,  as  two  gamhhn's  might  spring  u\)  froni  the  table  and 
draw  their  revolvers  on  any  one  who  thi(.'atened  to  touch  tlir 
stakes.  They  do  this  usually  by  tacit  consent,  but  they  havo 
been  known  to  do  it  by  actual  agreement.  What  then  is 
Party?  We  all  know  Burke's  deHniti«^n,  though  it  should  ho 
remembered  that  I>urke  on  this,  as  on  othei*  occasions  not  a 
few,  fits  his  'j)hil()sophy  to  the  circumstances,  which  were  those 
of  a  member  of  a  political  connection  sti-uggling  for  p«jwei' 
against  a  set  of  men  who  called  themselves  the  King's  Friends 
and  wished  to  put  all  conntictiofis  under  the  "feet  of  the  Kiii<f. 
But  Burke's  definition  implies  the  existence  of  some  organic 
question  or  question  of  principle,  with  regard  to  which  tlte 
members  of  the  party  agree  among  themselves  and  differ  from 
their  opponents.  Such  agreement  and  difference  alone  can 
reconcile  party  allegiance  with  patriotism,  or  submission  to 
party  discipline  with  loyalty  to  reason  and  conscience.  Or- 
ganic questions  or  questions  of  principle  are  not  of  everyday 
occurrence.  When  they  are  exhausted,  as  in  a  country  with 
a  written  constitution  they  are  likely  soon  to  be,  what  bond  is 
there,  of  a  moral  and  rational  kind,  to  hold  a  party  together 
and  save  it  from  becoming  a  mere  faction  ?  The  theory  that 
every  community  is  divided  by  nature,  or,  as  the  language  of 
some  would  almost  seem  to  imply,   by  divine  ordinance,  into 
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two  pHit.it's,  and  tluit  c^very  man  Uoloii^s  tVoni  his  liirtli  to  om; 
party  or  the  other,  if  it  were  not  a  ludicrously  patent  example 
f  philosophy  manufactured  for  the  occasion,  would  be  l)elied 
by  tiie  history  <»f  Canadian  parties  with  their  kaleidoscopic 
shiftings  and  of  Canadian  jxiliticians  who  have  lieen  found  by 
turns  in  every  camp.  Loi'd  Rl^in,  coming  to  the  governor- 
ship when  the  struj;<(le  foi*  i-esponsible  governmejit  was  over, 
and  a  lull  in  oi'<^anic  controvei'sy  had  ensued,  found,  as  his 
biographer  tells  us,  that  parties  formed  themselves  not  on 
broad  issues  of  principle,  but  with  reference  to  petty  local 
and  personal  interests.  On  what  could  tliey  form  themselves 
if  there  was  no  broad  issue  before  the  country?  Elgin  him- 
self complained,  as  we  have  seen,  that  his  ministers  were  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  the  object  of  the  Opposition  was 
to  defeat  their  measures,  right  oi*  wrong,  that  the  malcontents 
of  their  own  side  would  combine  against  them,  and  that  they 
inust  appeal  to  personal  and  sordid  motives  if  they  wished  to 
h(»ld  their  own.  That  is  the  game  which  is  played  in  Canada, 
as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  in  every  country  under 
party  governinent,  by  the  two  organized  factions,  Machines, 
as  they  are  aptly  called  ;  the  prize  being  the  Government  with 
its  patronage,  and  the  motive  powers  being  those  common 
more  or  less  to  all  factitms,  personal  ambition,  bribery  of 
various  kinds,  open  or  disguised,  and  as  regards  the  mass  of 
the  people,  a  pugnacious  and  sporting  spirit,  like  that  which 
anhnated  the  Blues  and  Greens  of  the  Byzantine  Cii'cus. 
This  last  influence  is  not  by  any  means  the  least  powerful. 
It  is  astonishing  with  what  tenacity  a  Canadian  farmer  ad- 
heres to  his  party  Shibboleth  when  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the 
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roiuiiiuiiity  lit  large,  it  is  a  ShiltlNilutli  hiuI  notliiiig  luorf. 
(^ue.sti<Mis  of  principh',  uU)Ut  wliich  pul)liu  t'eHling  Iihh  Im^hh 
grtiatly  excite<i,  questions  even  ot*  interest  which  appeal  inoNt 
directly  to  the  pocket,  pass  out  of  sight  when  «)no«  the  woid 
to  start  is  given,  and  the  race  between  Blue  and  (Jreen  l>egins. 
(Questions  as  to  the  character  of  candidates  are  unhappily 
also  set  aside.  It  is  connnonly  said  that  Canada  produces 
more  politics  to  the  acre  than  any  other  country.  The  nion; 
of  politics  there  is  the  less  unfortunately  there  is  of  genuine 
public  spirit  and  manly  readiness  to  stand  up  for  public  right, 
the  more  men  fear  to  be  in  a  minority,  even  in  what  they 
know  to  be  a  good  cause.  People  tlock  to  any  standard  which 
they  believie  is  attracting  votes  ;  if  they  tinil  that  it  is  not, 
they  are  scattered  like  sheep.  Political  aspirants  study  from 
their  youth  the  arts  of  the  .'«jte-hunter ;  they  learn  to  treat 
all  questions  as  political  capital,  and  to  play  false  with  their 
own  understanding  and"  conscience  at  the  bidding  of  the  wire- 
pullers of  their  party.  The  entrance  to  public  life  is  not 
through  the  gate  of  truth  or  honour.  These  are  not  peculiai- 
ities  of  Canada  ;  they  are  things  conunon  to  all  countries 
where  the  party  system  prevails,  and  peculiar  only  in  their 
intensity  to  those  countries  in  which  party  is  inordinately 
strong. 

It  is  a  necessity  of  the  party  system  that  the  Cabinet  is 
made  up  not  of  eminent  administrators,  but  of  men  who  aie 
masters  of  votes  or  skilful  in  collecting  them.  One  minister 
represents  the  French  vote,  another  the  Irish  Catholic  vote,  a 
third  the  Orange  vote,  a  fourth  the  Temperance  vote.  The 
Ministry  of  Finance  in  a  commercial  country  is  consigned  tu  a 
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^tar  of  the  philanthropic  platform.  Next  to  gathering  votes 
hy  management,  thr  chief  attribnt<^  of  Htat^smanship  is  effec- 
tiveness on  the  Htump.  Hardly  a  pnhlio  mun  in  (yanada  has 
a  high  reput-^ition  as  an  administrator.  The  late  Prime  Min- 
ister not/<»ri(UiHly  paid  little  att^'ntion  Ut  his  flepartment.  He 
spoke  on  great  public  «|uesti<>ns,  such  as  the  Hs(nil  system,  oidy 
tM  show  that  lie  had  not  mm!h  given  his  mind  to  them,  ilis 
title  to  his  {)lace  was  that  of  uni<|U<^  experience  and  unrivalled 
dexterity  in  the  (rollecti(m  and  cond>ination  of  votes.  In  all 
this  Canada  «mly  resembles  other  Parliamentary  countries* 
hut  in  analysing  a  particular  set  f»f  institutions  it  is  tiecessary 
to  recall  the  general  facts. 

The  aKsence  "n  the  debate  on  C(»nfederati<>n  of  any  attempt 
t4»  forecast  the  compositi<»n  and  action  of  Federal  parties 
t'atally  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  dis<'Ussion.  If  .\ustralia 
(•r  any  other  group  of  Colonies  thinks  of  following  the 
example  of  Canada,  a  forecast,  as  definite  as  the  luiture  of  the 
case  will  permit,  of  Federal  parties,  their  probable  c<»mposition 
and  creeds,  the  forces  which  they  are  likely  to  bring  into  play 
and  the  relations  which  they  will  hold  to  the  parties  in  the 
several  Colonies,  will  be  at  least  as  essential  to  the  formation 
of  a  right  judgment  as  the  knowledge  of  anything  relating  to 
the  machinery  of  the  Constitution. 

Party  government  necessarily  brings  with  it  a  party  Press, 
with  its  well-known  characteristics,  in  which  the  party  Press 
'>f  Canada  has  certainly  not  been  behind  its  compeers.  Of 
late  an  independent  journ  dism  has  been  struggling  into  exis- 
tence and  giving  srune  expression  to  opinicms  unsanctioned  by 
the  party  machine^s.     Questions,  such  as  that  of  the  Jesuits' 
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Estates  Act,  on  which  the  politicians  were  tongue-tied,  havf 
in  this  way  been  freely  treated,  and  men  who  would  never  re- 
ceive a  party  nomination  have  l)een  enabled  on  such  questions 
to  take  a  share  of  public  life. 

The  best  apology  for  Party  is  one  which  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  case  of  Canada  as  in  every  other  case,  discloses  an 
almost  fatal  weakness  in  the  whole  elective  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  system  theoretically  assumes  that  the  electors  will 
lay  their  heads  together  to  choose  the  best  man.  Practically, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  electors  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
They  are  a  multitude  of  peoj)le  unknown  for  the  most  part  to 
each  other,  without  anything  to  bring  them  together,  and 
without  any  power  of  setting  a  candidature  on  foot.  The  best 
qualified  are  not  likely,  perhaps  they  are  of  all  the  least  likely, 
to  come  forward  of  themselves.  An  organisation  of  some  sort 
there  must  be  to  bring  a  candidate  forward  and  collect  votes 
for  him,  and  it  is  difficult  to  devise  any  other  sort  of  organiza- 
tion than  Party.  The  inevitable  results  of  this,  however,  are 
the  domination  of  faction,  with  all  its  malignity,  its  violence, 
its  corruption,  its  calumny,  its  recklessness  of  the  common 
weal ;  the  ascendancy  of  the  Caucus  and  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst ; 
government  of  the  people  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  in 
name,  government  of  the  Boss,  by  the  Boss,  and  for  the  Boss, 
in  reality.  The  consequence  in  England  is,  that  you  have 
nearly  half  the  House  of  Commons  following  a  party  leader, 
under  the  lash  of  the  party  whip,  to  vote  against  their 
recorded  convictions  ft>r  the  dismemberment  of  their  country. 
The  fruits  of  the  system  in  Canada,  and  everywhere  else,  are 
of  the  same  kind.     In  Canada,  as  elsewhere,  though  there  are 
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honourable  men  in  public  life,  the  standard  of  morality  which 
ought  to  be  highest  in  politics  is  in  politics  the  lowest.  The 
community  is  saved  by  its  general  character,  by  its  schools, 
its  churches,  its  judiciary ;  by  the  authority  which  chiefs, 
generally  worthy,  and  always  more  or  less  able,  exercise  over 
industrial  and  commercial  life.  By  its  elective  polity  it  would 
scarcely  be  saved. 

The  partition  of  power  giving  the  civil  law  to  the  Provinces 
and  the  criminal  lav,  to  the  Dominion,  whereas  by  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  both  are  given  to  the  States,  does  not  seem 
very  reasonable  in  itself.  The  same  legislative  intellect  is 
required  in  both  cases,  nor  is  the  boundary  between  the  two 
fields  clearly  defined.  But  this  was  a  necessary  concession  to 
Quebec,  who  clings  to  her  French  law  as  a  pledge  of  her 
national  existence.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
absence  of  divorce  courts  is  a  concession  to  the  same  influence. 

The  structure  of  the  provincial  governments  and  legislatures 
generally,  with  their  constitutional  Lieutenant-Governors, 
their  Parliamentary  Premiers  and  Cabinet,  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Dominion  government  and  legislature,  though  on  a 
small  scale.  Like  the  Governor-General,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  is  a  figurehead,  and  constitutional  writers  who  say 
that  he  has  the  assistance  of  an  Executive  Council  to  aid  and 
advise  him  in  administrating  public  affairs,  might  say  the 
same  thing  with  equal  truth  of  his  flagstaff".  Identical  also 
is  the  procedure,  and  so  is  the  ceremony,  so  far  as  any 
ceremony  is  retained.  But  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  J3ritish 
Columbia — democracy  apparently  becoming  more  intense  as 
it  goes  west — have  done  away   with  the  Upper  House.     In 
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other  provinces,  as  in  Nova  tScotia,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
abolish  the  Upper  House,  as  a  waste  of  public  money, 
but  the  House  is  not  willing  to  die.  Members  nominated 
on  the  special  condition  that  they  shall  vote  ior  abolition, 
when  they  have  taken  their  seats,  find  rtjasons  for  endless 
delay.  No  proprietor  of  a  rotten  borough  ever  clung  to  his 
political  property  with  m()re  tenacity  than  a  democrat  clings 
to  any  anomaly  in  which  he  has  an  interest.  The  change 
to  a  single  House,  if  not  material  in  itself,  brings  clearly  to 
view  the  fact  that  a  heavy  responsibility  is  cast  on  these 
bodies  of  nninicipal  legislatf»rs,  which  by  a  single  vote  can  in 
r>ne  night  enact  the  most  momentous  change  in  anything 
connected  with  civil  right  or  property,  totally  alter  the  law 
f»f  wills,  or  profoundly  nuxlify  the  relations  V)etween  the 
sexes  by  the  introduction  of  female  suffrage.  The  Legislatui'e 
of  Ontario  once  broke  a  will  at  the  solicitation  of  parties 
interested,  though  the  Courts  of  Law  found  a  reason  tV»r 
tr'eating  the  Act  as  void.  The  (Governor  of  a  Stat«^  in  the 
American  Union  has  a  I'eal  veto,  which  he  exercises  freely. 
A  (TOAernor  put  his  veto  not.  long  ago  on  a  Bill  passed  in  a 
moment  of  heedlessness,  which  would  have  suV)verted  th** 
civil  status  of  marriage.  Moreover  no  amendment,  can  be 
made  in  the  Constitutirm  of  an  American  8tate,  no  extension 
of  the  State  franchise  can  take  place,  without  suV>missi(m  t^o 
the  people.  This  is  a  great  safeguai'd.  The  general  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  is  against  change.  In  this  respect  the 
experience  of  Switzerland  in  regard  to  the  lleferendum  is 
confirmed  by  that  of  the  United  States.  At  all  events  the 
people  are  not  accessible  to  personal   influence  or  cajolery  as 
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individual  legislators  are,  while  the  issue,  being  submitt/ed  to 
them  separately,  and  not  mixed  up  with  other  issues,  as  is 
the  case  at  general  elections,  can   be  better  grasped  Vjy  their 
intelligence.       Nominally     the      Lieutenant-Governor     of     a 
province  has   a  veto,   really   Im^  has  none  ;  and  once  more  we 
see  the  pernicious  effect  of  constitutional   figments  in  veiling 
real  necessities.     Political    architects    in    the   United  States, 
lo(»king  democracy  in  the    face,    atteinpte<l  at  nil    events    U> 
provide  the  necessary  safeguards.      At  first,   under  the  Cana- 
dian Constitution,  the  same  man   could  sit  in   the   Dominion 
and  the  Provincial  Legislatures.      }*rovincial  Legislatures  were 
led  by  men  who  sat  in  that  of  the    Dominion.      Hut  by  a  self- 
denying  ordinance  (1872)  the    wisdtnn  of  which  was  perhaps 
as  questionable  as  that,  of  self-tlenying  ordinances  in  general, 
it  is  now   forbidden    t(>  any   man  to  sit   in  nunc  Legislatures 
than  <me.     This  change  incrreases  the  demniid  (m  the  not  very 
abundant  stock  of  legislative  capacity  in   the  country,  lowei-s 
the  (juality  <tf  the  Provincial    Legislatures,   and  enhances  the 
peril  of  (committing  vital  (juestions  to  their  hands.     The  farm- 
er, the  country  practitionej-,  or  the  village  lawyer,  are  good 
representatives,  we  are  told,  ()f  the  a\erage  mind  :  they  may 
be,  Vjut  to  solve  ai'ight  pr(»blems  at  once  the  most  ditficnlt  and 
the  most  momentous  something  more  than  the  average  mind  is 
required.     Perhaps  the  advocate  of  the  y)arty  system  may  find 
a  specious  argument  in   the   subordination   which   it  "utails  of 
the  rank  and  file  on  each  side  r>f  a  legislative  assejnbly  Ut  the 
party  leader,  who  is  likely  U)  be  a  man  of  superi<»r  intellect 
and  knowledge.      The   leaders   are   usually    lawyei's,   and   ac- 
()uainted  with  the  British  statute  lMK>k,  which  foj-ms  a  lamp  to 
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^ide  their  feet  in  the  legislative  path.  Yet  lawyers  complain 
of  the  Ontario  statute  \xHik,  and  tlie  need  of  a  government 
draftsman  seems  to  be  felt. 

Tlie  function  of  interpreting  the  Constitution  in  the  last 
resort,  and  keeping  each  of  the  Powers  within  its  proper 
bounds,  discharged  in  the  United  States  by  that  august  tri- 
bunal the  Supreme  Court,  is  discharged  in  the  case  of  Canada, 
as  of  the  other  colonief.,  by  thrt  still  more  august  tribunal,  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  British  Privy  Council,  with  its 
romantic  I'ange  of  jui'isdiction,  now  deciding  who  shall  take  a 
Hindoo  inheritance  and  oifer  the  family  sacrifice  to  a  Hindoo 
deity,  iiow  pronouncing  on  the  \alidity  of  an  excommunication 
laid  on  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Chui-ch  of  Quebec.  In  the 
integrity  and  ability  of  the  Judicial  Committee  absolute  con- 
fidence is  felt;  but  a  doubt  is  sometimes  raised  whether  judges 
ignorant  of  Canada  can  place  themselves  exactly  at  the  right 
point  of  view,  and  c(nnplaints  are  heard  of  the  distance  and 
the  expense.  To  spare  suitors  in  these  respects  was  partly 
the  object  in  giving  Canada  a  Supreme  Court,  which  inter- 
cepts not  a  little  of  the  litigation  ;  and  which,  if  the  Canadian 
Confederation  ever  becomes  independent,  will  be  to  it  what 
the  Supreme  Court  is  to  the  United  States.  The  Judicial 
Conmiittee,  though  a  legal,  not  a  political  tribunal,  perhaps 
does  not  leave  considerations  of  statesnianshij)  entirely  out  of 
sight.  In  deciding  questions  between  the  Dominion  and  the 
Provinces  it  seems  to  have  leant  to  the  side  of  Provincial 
autonomy,  as  most  conducive  to  the  peace  of  the  Confedera- 
ti(m,  much  as  in  ecclesiastical  cases  it  leans  to  comprehension 
in  the  interest  of  the  stability  of  the  Church. 
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The  American  Constitution  is  subject  to  amendiment,  as  wc 
know,  though  by  a  very  guarded  process.  So  mucli  of  the 
Canadian  Constitution  as  is  comprised  in  the  Act  of  Confedera- 
tion can  be  amended  only  by  the  same  autliority  l)y  wliich  the 
Act  was  passed,  that  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  This 
amounts  almost  to  practical  innnutability,  for  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  sinking  beneath  the  burden  of  its  own  business, 
has  no  time  or  thought  to  bestow  on  the  improvement  of 
colonial  institutions.  That  power  of  Constitutional  amend- 
ment, without  which  there  cannot  be  full  liberty  of  self-<le- 
velopment,  Canada  can  hardly  hope  to  acquire  without  the 
severance  of  the  political  connection. 

More  than  one  good  thing  in  her  polity  Canada  has  derived 
from  her  specially  English  traditions.  She  has  in  the  tirst 
place  a  permanent  Civil  Service  which  saves  her  from  the 
Spoils  System  introduced  in  the  United  States  by  that  incar- 
nation of  faction  and  mob-rule.  General  Jackson,  whose  victory 
at  New  Orleans,  tis  it  m.ade  him  President  and  tilled  American 
politics  with  his  spirit,  though  he  lost  not  a  score  of  men  in 
the  action,  was  of  all  victories  the  most  dearly  bought.  Party 
in  Canada  does  not,  as  in  England,  quite  keep  its  hands  off 
the  Civil  Service.  It  practically  takes  the  appointments,  for 
though  there  is  an  examination  system,  this  is  so  managed  as 
to  be  like  the  sugar-tongs  which  the  Frenchman  held,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  liabit  of  his  English  hosts,  while  he  slipped  his 
fingers  between  them  to  take  up  the  sugar.  Vacancies  are 
also  made  for  partisans  by  superannuations,  and  a  Collectorship 
of  Custt>ms  has  just  been  kept  open  for  two  years  to  suit  the 
political  convenience  of  the  (rovernment.     Still  Canada,  com- 
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pared  M'ith  the  United  Htates,  is  free  from  the  Spoils  System. 
To  the  heads  of  her  permanent  Civil  Service  she  owes  it  that 
while  government,  in  the  persons  of  the  Parliamentary  heads 
of  departments,  is  on  the  stump,  or  dickering  for  votes,  she 
enjoys  the  general  benefits  of  a  regular  and  intelligent  admin- 
istration. In  the  second  place,  election  petitions  are  tried  as 
in  England  hy  the  judges,  and  with  the  same  good  results, 
while  in  the  American  House  of  Representatives  ('ontested 
elecvtions  are  decided  as^iev  Avere  in  England  in  the  (lays  V)e- 
fore  the  (rrenville  Act,  by  a  party  v(>te.__  In  the  third  place, 
the  judges  themselves  aie  appointed  by  the  Executive  for  life, 
instead  of  being,  as  they  are  in  inost  American  States,  though 
not  in  all  «>r  in  the  case  ^>f_th^e  J^>rwTi£.ii2iirt,  elected  V)y  the 
people  for  a  term  of  years  ;  a  system  of  which  the  Americans 
themselves  feel  the  evils,  and  which  they  are  disposed  to 
modify  by  lengthening  the  judge's  term.  In  Englatnl  Party 
has  now  I'esigned  to  professional  merit  most  of  the  appoint- 
ments t^>  the  judiciary.  This  is  not  the  case  in  Canada,  though 
a  few  impartial  appointments  have  been  made. 

The  Americans,  when  their  Confederatifm  was  framed, 
wisely  closed  all  pecuniary  acc(>unts  V)etween  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States,  and  absolutely  separated  the 
Federal  Treasury  fr«>rn  those  of  the  States.  The  Canadians, 
not  so  wisely,  left  the  account  open  ;nul  permitted  suV)ventions 
t*)  be  granted  by  the  Central  Government  to  the  Provinces. 
The  consequences  ai-e,  as  might  have  been  expected,  continual 
demands  for  increased  suV)ventions,  under  the  too-familiar 
name  of  "  Better  Terms,"  the  opening  of  a  sluice  of  Fedei'al 
corruption,   and  the    weakening  of  Provincial    independence. 
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KacJi  Province,  especially  Quel)ec  and  the  ptMn-er  Provinces, 
instead  of  practisinjj  economy  and  helping  itself,  is  always 
lookintj  for  Government  doles.  Mr.  (ieorj^e  Brown,  one  of  the 
chief  framers,  foresaw  this,  and  was  for  defraying  the  whole 
of  the  local  expencJitures  of  the  local  i^overnments  by  means 
of  direct  taxation,  hut  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  were  too  stronj^  for 
him.  "  Whether  the  constitution  of  the  Provincial  Executive 
savours  at  all  of  Responsible  Uc^vernment  or  not,"  said  Mr. 
Dunkin  in  the  debates  on  Confederati«jn,  "  be  sure  it  will  not 
be  anxious  to  brin^  itself  niiire  under  the  control  of  the  Legis- 
iature,  or  to  make  itself  mcji'e  odious  than  it  can  help,  and  the 
easiest  way  for  it  to  get  money  will  be  from  tlie  General  Gov- 
ernment. 1  am  not  sure,  either,  Ijut  that  most  members  of 
the  Provincial  Legislature  will  like  it  that  way  the  best.  It 
will  not  be  at  all  unpopular,  the  getting  of  money  so.  Quite 
the  contrary.  Gentlemen  will  go  to  their  ciiustituents  with 
an  easy  conscience,  telling  them,  'True,  we  had  not  nmch  to 
do  in  the  Provincial  Legislature,  and  y<ju  need  not  ask  us  very 
closely  what  we  did  ;  l>ut  I  tell  you  what,  we  got  the  Federal 
Government  to  increase  the  subvention  to  our  Province  by 
Hve  cents  a  head,  and  see  what  this  gives  you  -.^500  to  that 
r(jad — .^1000  to  that  cliarity  so  much  here,  so  much  there. 
That  we  have  done  ;  and  have  we  not  done  well  ? '  I  am 
afraid  in  many  constituencies  the  answer  would  be,  '  Yes,  you 
have  done  well  ;  go  and  do  it  again.'  T  am  afraid  the  pro- 
vincial constituencies,  legislatures,  and  executives,  will  all 
show  a  most  calf-like  appetite  iov  the  milking  of  this  one  mag 
nificent  government  cow."  Practically  the  cow  has  been  On- 
tario, the  wealthiest  by  far,  as  well  as  the  most   populous  of 
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all  the  Provinoes,  l)ut  liitluM'to  politically  w«>akt'r,  in'oausr  moro 
divided  by  facti<m,  than  Qu'^ibec. 

The  1iup<n*ial  (JovormiuMit  retains  a  veto  on  all  Dominion 
lojifislation,  thoufjfh  not  on  tin?  lejjfislation  of  the  Provinces, 
which  is  liable  to  disallowance  by  the  Dominitui  GovernnuMit 
alone.  Jiut  so  far  as  the  internal  lej^islation  of  Canada  is 
concerned,  the  Imperial  veto  is  like  that  veto  of  the  British 
Sovereij^n  on  British  legislation,  which,  since  the  time  of 
William  Til.,  has  slept  the  sleep  that  knows  no  wakin*?. 
Competent  judges  seem  to  think  that,  let  Canada  do  what  she 
will  within  herself,  even  if  she  chose  to  indulge  in  a  civil  war, 
the  Colonial  Ottice  vdll  interpose  no  more.  Hhe  has  legalised 
marriage  with'  a  dead  wife's  sister,  while  in  the  United  King- 
dom such  marriages  remain  illegal.  Hhe  has  adopted  a  tariff 
advei'se  to  tlui  mother  country.  It  is  only  when  Canadian 
legislation  comes  into  direct  collision  with  Ih'tish  rights,  as  in 
the  case  of  copyright,  that  restraint  is  attempted,  and  even  in 
the  case  of  copyright  it  is  not  patiently  borne. 

Foreign  relations,  of  course,  with  the  power  of  peace  and 
war,  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government.  But 
Canada  has  gone  a  long  way  towards  the  attainment  of 
diplomatic  independence  in  regard  to  commercial  policy.  She 
is  allowed  to  negotiate  connnercial  treaties  for  herself,  undei' 
the  auspices  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  subject  to  In\- 
perial  treaty  obligations.  In  the  everlasting  imbroglio  about 
the  fisheries  her  Government  has  a  voice  which  it  naturally 
uses  in  the  way  dictated  by  its  own  interests,  political  as  well 
as  commercial.  A  motion  was  made  two  sessions  ago  for  the 
appointment  of  a  representative  of  Canada,  who  would  prac- 
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tically  have  Immmi  un  JunbuHsarlor,  at  WaKliiiij^'toii,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  (lovernmeiit  majority.  ' 

Kii^laiid  S(!iidH  out  a  perioral  to  ooiniitand  the  militia,  hut 
th(5  hist  two  generals  hav'«i  had  troul)hMl  lives,  and  iiativisin 
is  claiming;  th(!  appointment  as  its  own.  The  disposal  of 
the  forces  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  (Jovernment. 

It  s(!ems  almost  incredible  that  (iitluir  the  relation  <»f  a 
Car>adian  province  to  the  Dominion,  or  that  of  the  Dominion 
to  the  Imperial  country,  should  have  been  s(;riously  cited  as 
a  precedent  for  the  rehition  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  would 
have  established  between  the  Soverei<^n  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  and  his  vassal  Parliament  of  Ireland.  Break  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kinj^dom  to  pieces,  give  each  piece  the  rights  of 
a  Canadian  Province,  put  a  federal  government  like  that  of 
the  Dominion  over  them  all,  and  you  will  have  a  counterpart 
of  the  Canadian  polity.  No  Canadian  Irovince  would  rest 
content  with  such  a  position  as  that  of  a  vassal  connnunity 
paying  tribute,  but  with  only  a  local  assembly  and  no  share  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  although  the  Canadian  Provinces 
were  drawn  together  by  a  conunon  desire  for  closer  union,  at 
least  on  the  part  of  their  political  leaders,  whereas  Ireland 
would  set  out  with  revolt  burning  in  her  veins.  The  only 
analogy  capable  of  being  cited  on  the  Irish  question  which 
Canada  presents  is  the  relation  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
majority  and  the  Protestant  minority  in  Quebec,  and  this  is  not 
in  favour  of  leaving  the  Protestant  minority  in  Ireland  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Parliament  there. 

In  passing  it  may  be  remarked  that  before  analogies  are 
drawn  for  the  guidance  of   statesmen  in  dealing  with  such. 
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probleiiiN  Hs  tliiit  of  IrolHiui,  either  tVoiii  Cunudiuii  or  Ainericuii 
institute )iiN,  aiul  before  it  is  ussuiiie<l  that  federation  is  the 
uaivei'sal  cure,  it  wouhl  be  well  to  consider  how  far  such  u 
thiiij<  as  a  genuine  federation  now  exists.  The  Achaean  League 
was  a  federation,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  combination  for  mutual 
defence,  the  Statt\s  still  remaining  separatt?  ;  so  originally  was 
the  Swiss  Bund.  But  the  Hwiss  Bund  now  is  a  nation  with 
a  federal  structure.  So  is  the  American  Republic.  Railways, 
telegraphs,  commerce  between  States,  the  acticjn  of  federal 
parties,  and  other  unifying  iiiHuences,  whatever  the  Constitu- 
tion may  say,  have  nuule  the  Americans  a  nation.  There  will 
presently  l)e  a  national  mari'iage  law,  and  it  will  very  likely 
be  followed  liy  a  uniform  connnercial  code,  the  want  of  which 
is  greatly  felt  by  c(jnnnercial  men  or  companies  doing  business 
oN'er  the  whole  Union  or  in  several  States.  Against  the  course 
of  nature  the  J  eft'  rsonian  Democrat  protests  in  vain.  Irish 
Home  Rulers  announce  that  their  aim  is  to  put  Ireland  on  the 
footing  of  a  State  in  the  American  Union.  Let  them  tirst 
ascertain  what  practically  as  well  as  constitutionally  that  fcjot- 
ing  is.  The  Central  (Government  of  Canada,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  national  powers,  such  as  that  of  criminal  legislation,  and 
by  the  Constitution  it  has  a  national  veto.  Germany  is  a 
nation  in  process  of  construction.  Austria  and  Scandinavia 
are  uneasy  wedlocks  without  union. 

The  Canadian  Constitution  belongs  mainly,  not   wholly,  to 
the  written  class.     Its  framers  declared  that  the  Government 
under   it  was  "  to  be  administered    according    to    the    well- 
understood    principles  of  the   British  Constitution,"  thereby 
recognising  "  understandings  "  as  a  virtual  part  of  it.     The 
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most  impurtunt  uiuUM'stjinding,  of  coui'so,  wiii*  that  the 
Soveroign,  in  whom  the  (Joverinnent  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
to  1)0  vested,  shfjuld  m^t  govern  at  all.  We  have  had  occasion 
in  reference  to  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  dissolution 
to  nf)tice  how  precarious  is  an  understanding  in  a  land  where 
tradition  has  no  force  and  every  one  goes  to  the  full  length  of 
his  tether.  A  written  Constitution  strictly  limiting  every- 
one's powers  appears  to  be  an  exigency  of  democracy  with 
which  the  British  democracy  itself  will  have  some  day  to 
comply.  '  '^ 

Ottawa,  which  was  chosen  as  the  capital  of  the  United 
Canadas,  and  retained  as  that  of  the  Confederation,  is  an 
official  city,  and  can  never  be  anything  else.  Its  only  com- 
merce is  lumber,  which,  as  the  forests  are  cut  down,  is  a 
receding  trade,  and  there  is  nothing  to  draw  general  residence 
to  it.  Its  climate  combines  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
When  selected  it  was  simply  the  nearest  lumber  village  to 
the  Pole.  The  motives  for  the  selection  appear  to  have  been 
three — fear  of  the  rivalry  among  the  great  cities,  Quebec, 
Montreal,  and  Toronto,  fear  of  mobs  such  as  that  which  had 
burned  the  Parliament  House  at  Montreal,  and  fear  of 
American  invasion  if  the  capital  were  too  near  the  frontier. 
For  the  fear  of  mobs  there  was  little  ground,  and  against 
American  invasion  the  distance  of  a  few  days'  march  would 
scarcely  be  a  sufficient  barrier.  The  best  ,  reason  was  the 
beauty  of  the  site,  on  a  bluff  over  the  Ottawa  river,  of  which 
the  buildings  are  not  unworthy.  Washington,  till  lately,  was 
in  like  manner  a  merely  official  city  without  commerce  or 
society ;  but  it  is  now  becoming  the  social  centre  of  the 
N, 
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continent,  while  tho  haggard  ugliness  of  thirty  years  ago  is 
heing  changed  into  remarkable  beauty.  Politics  and  poli- 
ticians, especially  politicians  of  the  rural  class,  need  the 
tempering  criticism  anfl  the  refining  influence  of  general 
society,  while  the  combination  of  interests  and  ideas — politi- 
cal, commercial,  literary,  professional,  and  social — in  London 
or  Paris,  is  a  school  of  public  character  and  thought.  The 
Supreme  Court  which  sits  at  Ottawa  is  said  to  suffer  by  the 
absence  of  a  resident  Bar.  A  mistake  was  made  in  not  follow- 
ing the  American  example  and  federalisitig  the  district  in 
which  the  capital  stands.  It  is  an  anomaly  that  the  federal 
capital  should  be  in  provincial  jurisdiction,  and  that  the 
Legislature  should  be  dependent  on  provincial  authorities  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  at  its  doors.  It  is  from  Ottawa 
evidently  that  the  journals  and  reviews  in  England  mainly 
receive  their  accounts  of  men,  affairs  and  sentiment  in 
Canada.  With  all  respect  for  "  our  own  correspondent "  we 
may  be  permitted  to  observe  that  the  official  world  of 
Ottawa  is  naturally  loyal  to  itself,  and  that  not  all  Canada 
is  official. 

Tt  is  a  common  saying  among  Canadians  that  Canada  is 
too  much  governed.  Eight  constitutional  monarchies,  under 
tTie  names  of  ^he  Governor-Gqneraiship  and  the  seven  Lieu- 
tenant-Governorships and  their  several  Privy  Councils,  with  744 
Legislators,  Fe'deral  or  Provincial,  all  paid,  form  a  rather 
sumptuous  apparatus  for  a  not  very  wealthy  population  of 
4,800,000.  Prince  Edward  Island,  with  her  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and  her  two  Houses  of  Parliament  for  119,000  people, 
must  have  fully  government  enough.     The  founders  of  Con- 
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feHfirAtion  f^xpectftd  a  vast,  increase  of  population.  Rome  of 
them  dreamed  of  fifteen  millions  by  1885.  Stockiiolders  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  shared  the  dream. 

If  the  North-West  prospers  and  is  peopled,  tiie  centric  of 
political  power  will  shift  to  the  centre  of  the  c<mtinent,  and 
(^)ttawa  as  a  capital  will  then  he  misplaced.  But  heforr  this 
can  happen  other  chanj^es  will  most  likely  come. 
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FHUITS     OF     COXFKDKHATION 


Amoxg  the  ostensible  objects  of  Confederation  the  most 
immediate  perhaps  were  military  strenjyth  and  security  against 
American  aggression.  Sceptics,  among  whom  were  two 
British  officers,-  pointed  out  at  the  time  that  if  tlie  number 
of  the  militia  would  be  increased  by  Confederation,  the  lengtii 
of  frontier  to  be  defended  would  be  much  more  increased, 
and  that  though  a  bundle  of  sticks  might,  as  Federationists 
said,  become  stronger  by  union,  the  saying  might  not  hold 
good  with  regard  to  a  number  of  fishing-rods  tied  together  by 
the  ends.  Tlie  Dominion,  since  its  extension  to  the  Pacific 
has  a  frontier,  for  the  most  part  perfectly  open,  of  something 
like  4000  miles,  while  the  garrison  is  broken  into  four 
sections,  far  beyond  supporting  distance  of  each  other.  The 
frontier  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territories,  which 
for  800  miles  is  a  political  line,  has  to  defend  it  the  militia 
which  can  be  furnished  by  a  population  ot  250,000.  In  the 
days   of   her  glorious   defence   against    American    invasion, 

^  Books  consulted:  Collins's  "Life  and  Tixnes  of  Sir  J.  A.  Mac- 
doii'ld,"  Stewart's  "Canada  under  the  Administration  of  the  J]arl  of 
Dufferin,'"  Collins's  "Canada  under  the  Administration  of  Lord  Lome," 
The  Statistical  Year  Books  of  Canada,  Morgan's  "Dominion  Annual 
Registers,"  and  Mr.  A.  Blue's  valuable  issues  of  the  Ontario  Bureau  of 
Industries  and  Statistics. 

'"  Confederation  of  British  North  America,"  by  E.  C.  Bolton  and 
H.  H.  Webber,  Royal  Artillery,     London,  1866. 
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Caiiaila   was   comparatively   compact.     Moreover,    she   was  a 
fastness  of  forest ;  she  had  no  great  cities  on  her  frontier  at 
tlie  mercy  of  the  invadei'  ;  nor  had  tlie  invader  railroads  to 
enable  him  to  bring  his  superior  forces  to  bear,  though,  as  we 
have  seen,  tiiey  began  to  tell  as  the  war  went  on.     Neither 
was  there  then  a  great  mass  of  French  Canadians  on  the  south 
side  of  the  line  in  close  connection,  local  and  s<»eial,  with  their 
brethren  on  tlie  nortii.     The  Canadians  of  that  day,  as  back- 
woodsmen, were  rough  soldiers  ready-made..     They  were  less 
democratic  than  they   are  now,  and  followed  mcjre  willingly 
perhaps  than  their  descendants  W(juld  the  royal  officers  who 
were  set  over  them,  ov  their  own   gentry.      They  had  in  this 
respect  the  same  sort  of   advantage   over   the  Republicans  at 
the  beginning  of  the  wai'  as  the  Cavaliers  had  ovei'  the  Round- 
heads and  the   Southerners  over  the  North,   till  the   Round- 
heads and  the  North  learned  the  necessity  of  discipline.     The 
regular  foi'ce  of  the  Dominion  consists  of  schools  of  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery,  limited  by  law  in  the  whole  to  a  thou- 
s:ind   men.     The   embodied    Militia    are    in  number    38,000, 
partly  French.      Half  of  this  body  is  each  year  called  out  for 
a  fortnight.     City   i-egiments   voluntarily   drill   once  a  week 
during   half   the   year.     The  enrolled  Militia,    comprising  all 
men  of  military  age,  exists  only  on  paper,  though  by  Canadi.an 
politicians,    speaking   to   the    British   public   and    anxious    to 
please  their  hearers,   it  has  Ijeen  repi'esented  as  an  organised 
force  ready  at  any  mc^ment  to  spring  to  aims.      I  n  the  North- 
West  there  are  a  thousand  Mounted  Police,  who,  however,  are 
oontined  by  law  to  the  Tei'rit(H'ies.     There  is  a  Military  Col- 
lege at  Kingston  of  high  repute  ;  but  there  is  uo  army  statt', 
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coiinniHsariat,  or  provision  for  Held-hospitals.  The  laeii  may 
))e  the  worthy  descendants  of  those  who  fought  at  Queenstoii 
Heights  or  Chateauguay,  but  supposing  each  of  them  to  be  a 
Paladin  it  must  be  left  to  soldiers  to  judge  what  f<jrce  Canada 
would  be  able  to  put  into  the  field  within  the  time  allowed  Ijy 
the  swift  march  of  modern  war.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  said, 
that  to  defend  herself  successfully,  Canada  must  command  the 
Lakes,  and  in  the  War  of  1812  loss  of  the  command  of  the 
Lakes,  after  strenuous  eflforts  to  keep  it,  was  at  once  followed 
by  disaster.  ^  But  Canada  has  no  vessels  of  war  on  the  Lakes  ; 
thanks  to  her  coiiuuercial  isolation,  she  has  very  little  lake  or 
riA'er  shipping  of  any  kind.  At  sea  she  would  have  to  trust 
entirely  to  the  British  fleet.  It  is  true  the  American  army  is 
also  very  small,  while  the  American  militia  is  probably  not 
bettei-  drilled  than  that  of  Canada.  But  it  has  l)een  seen  that 
money  will  buy  men.  The  Americans  liave  among  them  a 
good  many  innnigrants  trained  under  the  military  system  of 
Europe,  and  they  showed  in  their  Citil  War  that  they  could 
(juickly  turn  wealth  into  military  power.  In  vain  does  Im- 
pei'ial  eloquence  appeal  to  an  industrial  community  on  this 
Continent  to  keep  up  a  regular  army.  It  is  not  solely  or 
principally  the  dislike  of  expenditure  that  stands  in  the  way  ; 
it  is  the  whole  character  of  the  people  ;  it  is  their  character, 
])olitical  and  social,  as  well  as  commercial ;  for  they  would  fear 
that  the  army  would  become  their  master  and  that  they  would 
have  an  aristocracv  of  scarlet  over   their  heads.     That  their 


1  Both  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  restrained  by  treaty  from 
liaving  vessels  of  war  on  the  Lakes ;  but  the  United  States  have  sliip- 
yards  at  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Oswego  and  other  places,  bv 
which  a  flotilla  might  soon  be  furnished. 
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fetiis  would  not  be  idle  even  the  present  beaiing  of  some 
wearers  of  uniform  shows.  That  the  taste  for  military  parade, 
before  noticed,  and  rooted  dislike  of  a  standing  army  should 
go  together  may  be  strange,  but  such  is  the  fact.  And  who  is 
the  enemy  1  A  community  allied  to  the  Canadians  by  blood, 
in  which  thousands  of  them  have  relatives,  with  which  in  all 
saving  government  and  the  customs  line  they  are  one.  Im- 
perialist writers,  while  in  trumpet  tones  they  call  Canada  U) 
arms,  admit  that  the  American  Republic  will  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  one  day  acquire  the  Protectorate  of  hei*  Con- 
tinent, Is  the  difference  between  tutelage  and  union  so 
momentous  that  a  people,  who  are  or  are  destined  to  be  under 
tutelage,  can  be  expected  to  li^'e  armed  to  the  teeth  against 
their  own  sons,  brothers,  and  cousins  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing union?  Might  it  not  even  <jccur  to  them  when  they  were 
told  to  beat  their  ploughshares  into  swords  that  union  was  the 
higher  condition  of  the  two  ?  "  Only  one  absurdity  can  be 
greater — pardon  me  for  saying  so — than  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing that  the  British  Parliament  will  pay  £200,000  for 
Canadian  fortifications ;  it  is  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
Canadians  will  pay  it  themselves.  Two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  defences  !  and  against  whom  ?  against  the  Ameri- 
cans ?  And  who  are  the  Americans  'I  Your  own  kindred,  a 
flourishing  people,  who  are  ready  to  make  n^om  for  you  at  their 
own  table,  to  give  you  a  share  of  all  they  possess,  of  all  their 
prosperity,  and  to  guarantee  you  in  all  time  to  come  against 
the  risk  of  invasion  or  the  need  of  defences  if  you  will  but 
speak  the  word."  So,  writing  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  said 
Lord  Elgin,  Governor-General  of  Cailada,  and  an  ardent  up 
holder,  if  ever  there  was  one,  of  British  connection. 
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Unity  of  command  tlie  Provinces  had  before  as  British  de- 
pendencies under  the  general  whom  the  Home  Government 
might  send  out.  Perhaps  they  were  more  sure  of  having  it 
in  their  former  state  than  they  are  in  a  state  in  which  jeal- 
ousies and  rivalries  among  themselves  might  possibly  interfere 
with  devotion  to  the  common  cause. 

After  Confederation  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn. 
The  flag  of  conquering  England  still  floats  over  the  citadel  of 
Quebec,  but  it  seems  to  wave  a  farewell  to  the  scenes  of  its 
glory,  the  historic  rock,  the  famous  battlefield,  the  majestic 
river  which  bore  the  fleet  of  England  to  victory,  the  monu- 
ment on  which  the  chivalry  of  the  victor  has  inscribed  to- 
gether the  names  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  For  no  British 
redcoats  muster  round  it  now.  The  only  British  redcoats  left 
on  the  Continent  are  the  reduced  garrison  of  Halifax.  The 
beat  of  England's  morning  drum  will  soon  go  round  the  world 
with  the  sun  no  more.  But  as  its  last  throb  dies  away  will 
be  heard  the  voic^  of  law,  literature,  and  civilisation  still 
speaking  in  the  English  tongue.  The  noblest  of  England's 
conquests  is  that  which  will  last  for  ever. 

Those  who  crow  over  what  they  imagine  to  be  the  collapse 
of  the  movement  in  favour  of  Colonial  Emancipation  and 
against  Imperial  aggrandisement  which  prevailed  thirty  years 
ago  forget  how  much  that  movement  effected.  They  forget 
that  it  brought  about  not  only  the  cession  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  which  was  its  immediate  fruit,  but  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  from  the  Colonies,  the  proclamation  of  the  principle^ 
of  Colonial  self-defence,  and  a  largely  increased  measure  of 
Colonial  self-government. 
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The   framers   of   Confederation,    however,  promised   them- 
selves not  only  increase  of  military  strength  but  a  North- 
American  empire  to  be   formed  by  incorporating  the  North- 
West,   British   Columbia,   and  Newfoundland,   so  that  their 
realm  should  stretch  from  sea  to  sea  and  over  the  great  ad- 
jacent island  on  the  east.     As  regards  the  North-West  and 
British  Columbia,  their  hope  was  fulfilled.    The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  found  itself  constrained  by  Imperial  pressure  and 
tlie  precarious  character  of  its  chartered  rights  to  sell  in  1869 
its  almost  measureless  domain,  much  of  which,  however,  is  as 
hopelessly  sterile  as  Sahara,  for  .£300,000  and  some  reserva- 
tions of  good  land.  Possession  was  not  taken  without  resistance. 
Ill  the  North-West  was  a  population  of  French  half-breeds  be- 
longing to  the  Catholic  Church  in  whom  their  kinsmen  and 
fellow-Catholics  fondly  saw  the  germ  of  a  French  and  Catholic 
nation  which  should  in  time  occupy  that  vast  region  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  British  and  Protestant  colonisation.     Moreover  the 
Half-breeds  felt    that    their    hunting   and    trapping-grounds 
would    be    threatened   and   their   highly-primitive   industries 
supplanted  by  the  advance  of  the  agricultural  settler.     Their 
leader,  Louis  Riel,  upon  the  approach  of  the  first  Canadian 
governor  of  the  territory  called  his  people  to  arms,  set  up  a 
provisional  government,  and  put  to  death,  with  circumstances  < 
i)f  great  atrocity,  Scott,  a  British  Protestant  and  an  Orange- 
man who  resisted  his  assumption  of  power.     At  the  approach 
of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Riel  collapsed  and  presently  fled,  aid- 
ed, as  was  afterwards  discovered,  with  money  for  his  flight  by 
the  Canadian  Covernment,  which,  placed  between  the  devil  of 
Orange  wrath  and  the  deep  sea  of  French  sympathy  with  tint 
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leader  of  the  French  i-aoe  and  religion,  had  no  desire  in  decid- 
ing on  the  fattj  of  the  rebel  chief  to  choose  between  two  modes 
of  destruction  for  itself.  The  stiuggle  was  renewed  in  1885, 
when  the  Half-breeds,  having  been  exasperated  by  the  disre- 
gard of  theii"  prayei's  respecting  some  land  claims  to  which  the 
Ottawa  Government,  absorbed  in  the  party  struggle,  found  no 
time  to  attend,  and  being  also  probably  alarmed  by  the  ad- 
\ance  of  an  alien  civilisation,  welcomed  back  Riel  as  their 
chief  and  once  more  rose  in  arms.  That  he  had  been  amnest- 
ied in  the  meanwhile  did  not  prevent  Riel  from  playing  the 
same  game  over  again.  The  rising  of  the  Half-breeds  was 
quelled,  and  Batoche,  their  hamlet-capital,  was  taken  by  a 
Canadian  frtrce  under  General  Middleton,  after  a  resistance 
which  the  candour  of  history  must  allow  to  have  done  credit 
to  the  valour  of  those  poor  peoj)le,  considering  that  they  could 
put  into  the  Held  only  a  few  hundred  men  of  all  ages,  a  man  of 
ninety  and  a  boy  of  sixteen  being  found  among  the  slain,  that 
only  a  part  of  them  were  armed  with  rifles,  and  that  even  these 
wei'e  short  of  ammunition.  Riel  suffered  death  and  deserved 
little  pity,  since  he  had  not  only  Ijroken  his  amnesty  but  been 
willing  to  sell  himself  and  his  cause  to  the  Goverimient.  Que- 
bec, however,  ])oiled  over  with  sympathy  for  him,  which  would 
perhaps  have  proved  more  formidable  had  not  he,  by  playing 
the  prophet,  given  oft'ence  to  the  priestliood.  The  Liberal  Op- 
position in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  misled  by  the  temp(jrary 
ferment,  and  thinking  to  gain  the  French  vote,  took  up  Riel's 
cause  and  pleaded  for  his  exemption  from  punishment  on  the 
two  k,  .rounds,  not  very  consistent  with  each  other,  that  he  was 
insane  and  that  his  ofl'ence  was  political.     That  a  man  who  had 
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conducted  with  no  snuill  address  an  arduous  enterprise  and  re- 
tained complete  control  over  his  followers  was  insane,  in  such  a 
sense  as  to  make  him  irresponsible  for  his  actions,  could  be  be- 
lieved by  no  human  being,  even  if  there  was  a  streak  of  mad- 
ness in  Kiel's  general  ciiai-acter ;  while  it  was  evident  that  if 
every  offence  w  liich  c(juld  be  styled  political  was  to  go  unpun- 
ished, society  would  be  at  the  njercy  of  any  brigand  who  chose 
to  say  that  his  object  in  tilling  it  with  blood  and  havoc  was  not 
booty  but  anarchy  or  usui-pation.  Some  of  the  best  men  in 
the  Opposition  refused  to  vote  with  their  leader,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, standing  to  its  guns,  gained  a  well-merited  victory. 
Among  the  troops  sent  to  the  North- West  were  two  regiments 
of  French  militia.  But  these  were  not  sent  to  the  front.  Of 
the  two  Colonels,  one  left  the  army  in  the  field  and  went 
home,  while  the  other  telegraphed  to  the  Minister  of  Militia 
his  advice  that  the  troops  should  be  employed  in  guarding  the 
torts  and  provisions,  and  that  men  fighting  in  the  same  way  as 
the  rebels  should  be  sent  to  make  the  war.  It  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  what  these  gallant  officers  shunned  was  not  pow- 
der but  political  ruin.  The  suppi'ession  of  this  petty  insurrec- 
tion cost  the  Dominion  $8,000,000,  besides  the  loss  of  life  ;  a 
tine  paid  for  the  supineness  or  the  political  distractions  oi  the 
Government,  which  when  the  RebelUon  had  broken  out  issued 
a  Coumiission  to  inquire  into  the  Half-breed  claims. 

The  Frencli  yet  cling  to  the  hope  of  making  the  North- 
West  their  own.  Their  Archbishop  still  reigns,  not  without 
opulence  and  state,  in  St.  Boniface,  the  suburb  of  Winnipeg 
across  the  river,  and  they  have  an  immigration  agency  man- 
iiged  by  priestly  liands.   But  the  balance  of  destiny  has  clearly 
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tuiiied  against  them ;  as  pioneers  they  are  no  match  for  theii- 
rivals.  The  Legislature  of  Manitoba  has  passed  an  Act 
alxjlisjiing  the  otticxal  use  of  the  French  language  and  the 
Separate  Schools  for  Catholics.  Nor  can  there  be  much  dou))t 
that  whatever  obstacles  clauses  inserted  in  Imperial  Acts  of 
Pai'liament  by  Canadian  artifice  may  oppose,  IVIanitoba  in  the 
end  will  have  her  way.  The  Half-breeds  are  not  a  strong 
race,  nor  is  immigration  doing  much  to  recruit  their  numbers. 
The  next  generation  will  probably,  if  the  North- West  prospers, 
see  them  merged  in  the  infl(jw  of  English-speaking  settlers. 

Supposing  the  North-West  peopled,  and  tilled  perhaps  with 
a  population  partly  drawn  from  the  United  States  and  other 
iiuarters  not  Canadian,  it  being  locally  far  removed  and  com- 
mercially disunited  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Dominion, 
what  will  be  the  effect  on  the  cohesion  and  stability  of  Confed- 
eration ?  That  is  a  question  which  the  p(jliticians  of  to-day 
have  probably  put  off  to  the  morrow. 

Newfoundland,  the  oldest  of  British  Colonies,  has  hitherto 
refused,  in  spite  of  all  overtures,  to  come  into  Confederation, 
and  her  decision  seems  now  to  be  final.  The  owners  of  her 
boats,  who  are  the  owners  of  her  fishermen,  probably  think 
that  their  interest  is  better  served  by  remaining  apart ;  per- 
haps she  also  looks  with  alarm  on  the  growth  of  Confedera- 
tion debt.  .  The  Confederation,  on  the  other  hand,  by  taking 
her  in  would  annex  a  very  bitter  local  feud  between  Orange- 
men and  Catholics,  coumiit  itself  to  the  naval  defence  of  an 
island,  add  to  the  Fisheries  question  with  the  United 
States  a  similar  but  more  dangerous  question  with  France,  in 
which  she  would  have  her  own  French  against  her,  and  open 
^  new  field  of  political  corruption, 
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To  link  together  the  widely-.severed  members  of  thr  Confed- 
eration twf)  political  and  military  railways  were  to  be  con- 
structed by  united  effort  as  Federal  woiks.  Tlie  first  was 
the  Intercolonial,  spanning  the  wide  and  irrechiimable  wildei'- 
ness  which  separates  Halifax  from  Quebec.  This  has  been 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $47,000,000,  and  is  now  being  workcul 
hy  the  Government  at  an  annual  lo.ss,  the  f'xact  amount  of 
which  it  seems  difficult  to  ascertain.  Tlie  Canadian  Pacific 
has  also  been  constructed  at  a  cost  to  the  J  )oniinion  in  money, 
land  grants,  guarantees,  completed  works  and  surveys  of  some- 
thing like  $100,000,000,  though  it  was  promised  by  the 
original  project  that  there  should  be  no  a(lditif>n  to  taxation. 
Of  the  military  value  of  these  lines,  and  of  their  availability 
as  a  I'oute  for  the  transmission  of  troops  from  England  to 
India,  it  is  for  military  men  to  judge.  At  the  time  when  the 
Intercolonial  was  projected,  the  two  British  officers  of  artillery, 
whose  pamphlet  has  been  already  cited,  expressed  the  fear 
that  the  line  would  be  fatally  liable  to  snow-blocks.  It  would 
he  awkward  if,  at  a  crisis  like  that  of  the  Great  Mutiny  or  that 
of  a  Russian  invasion  in  India,  the  reinforcements  were 
blockaded  by  snow  in  the  wilderness  between  Halifax  and 
Quebec.  This  danger,  however,  has  been  greatly  reduced  by 
the  construction  of  snow-sheds.  We  need  hardly  take  into 
account  such  a  chance  as  that  of  the  closing  of  Halifjax  har- 
bour by  ice,  which  happens  not  more  than  once  in  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years.  It  is  a  more  serious  consideration  that  the 
line  where  it  approaches  the  northern  frontier  of  Maine  runs, 
if  the  enemies  are  the  Americans,  within  easy  reach  of  a  raid. 
Still  more  exposed  to  hostile  attack  is  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
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which  runs  along  tho  northern  shore  of  Lake  »^uporibr,  th*" 
sfmthern  shore  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and 
for  800  miles  across  the  prairie  country  where  the  frontier  is 
perfectly  open.  In  the  mountain  region  there  are  points  at 
which,  if  an  enemy  could  get  at  it  with  dytuimite,  it  might,  us 
the  writer  has  b(HMi  assured  on  competent  authority,  he  blocked 
f<»r  months.  Against  snow-hlocks  and  against  avalanches, 
which  are  fre<pient,  careful  provision  on  a  Jarge  scah^  is  made. 
Landslides,  however,  are  also  frequent  in  that  region,  where 
it  has  been  said  "the  work  of  ci^eation  is  not  quite  finished." 
One  of  them  blocked  the  course  of  the  great  Thompson  River 
for  forty -eight  hours.  But  the  fact  is  constantly  overlookt'd 
in  vaunting  the  importance  of  this  line  to  the  Empire,  that  its 
eastern  section  passes  through  the  State  of  Maine,  and  would, 
of  course,  be  closed  to  troops  in  case  of  war  with  any  powei' 
at  peace  with  the  United  States. '      Recourse  might  then  be 

•  The  QnaHer/y  Jfevieir,  for  example,  spoke  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  as  running  fronj  "  .start  to  finish  "  over  British  ground,  though 
the  line  was  at  that  very  moment  applying  for  bonding  privileges  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  I  take  the  opportunity  of  re- 
peating that  the  statement  of  the  Quarterly,  that  I  had  been  going 
about  the  United  States  trying  in  vain  to  persuade  the  Americans  to 
annex  Canada,  is  baseless.  The  only  occasion  on  which  I  spoke  public- 
ly of  the  political  relations  of  Canada  with  the  United  States  was  at  a 
debating  society  in  New  York,  whei'e  I  had  been  invited  to  take  pait 
in  the  discussion  ;  and  what  I  said  on  that  occasion  was,  in  effect,  that 
political  union  was  a  question  for  the  future,  while  the  improvement  of 
commercial  relations  was  the  question  of  the  present.  The  story  pub- 
lished in  the  Quarterly  about  a  rebuke  administered  to  me  for  my  An- 
nexationist sentiments  by  General  Sherman,  at  the  banquet  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  is  also  a  pure  fiction.  The  General 
spoke  before  me,  he  spoke  to  his  own  toast,  and  my  speech  on  that  oc- 
casion was  confined  to  the  eonunercial  question,  the  political  question 
being  mentioned  only  to  exclude  it. — G.  S. 
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had,  no  doubt,  to  the  Intercolonial,  but  what  will  he  the  con 
dition  of  the  Intercolonial  when  it.  has  been  ruined  as  a  com- 
mercial road  by  the  competition  of  the  Canjulian  Pacific?  In 
sending  troops  to  India  there  would  l>e  two  transhipments,  a 
consideration  the  importancj*  of  which,  again,  it  is  for  the 
War  Ortice  to  determine. 

As  a  commercial  road,  th<^  Intercolonial  is  a  failure,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  is  not,  nor  is  tliere  likely  to  be, 
any  trade  of  importance  between  Canada  and  tlie  Maritime 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion.  Snuill  must  be  its  receipts  for 
local  traffic  between  QueV)ec  and  Halifax  oi-  St.  John.  Its 
c<(mmercial  usefulness  can  hardly  fail  to  be  reduced,  if  possible, 
still  lower,  if  not  altogether  destroyed,  now  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  its  reputed  con.^ort  in  the  great  Imperial  scheme,  cuts 
it  out  by  taking  the  route,  200  miles  shorter,  through  the 
State  of  Maine.  What  are  the  success  and  prospects 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  as  a  commercial  road  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  say  when  the  earnings  of  the  original  and 
national  line  between  Ottawa  and  the  Pacific  coast  are  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  Eastern  and  American  extensions, 
which  are  no  part  of  the  original  and  national  entei  prise.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  great  commercial  highway  of  the 
world  will  permanently  run  thi'ough  an  almost  arctic  region. 
So  far  as  the  profits  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  are  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  Grand  Tj'unk,  they  are  made  at  the 
expense  of  a  road  which  has  done  a  great  deal  more  for 
Canada  than  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  itself,  and 
of  the  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  which, 
the    greater    part    is    British   capital,    while    the    Canadian 
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Gm-f^nment  has  sunk  forty-five  millions.  As  a  folonisation 
road,  its  achieveinents  are  very  doubtful.  It  lia.s  stiiiii^  out 
the  settlors  alonj^  a  line  of  HOO  miles,  eariyiii/^  tliem  fur  away 
fi'om  tlnnr  mai'kets  and  tlieii"  centres  of  distrii)uti(»n,  raisiny; 
their  fi'ei^lits,  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  deprivin^f  them  of  the 
advantap's  of  close  settlement,  which  in  a  wintry  cliiuate  are 
})articularly  jjjreat.  Many  emij^rants  it  carries  all  down  tin- 
line  to  British  Columhia,  whence  th(»re  bein^  hardly  any  land 
for  them  to  take  up,  tluy  pass  into  the  Pacific  States  of  the 
Union.  In  one  of  the  emigrant  trains  there  were  found  ten 
perstms  bound  for  British  Columbia  and  fifty-eight  bound  for 
places^  in  the  United  States.  Besides  this,  the  monopoly 
granted  to  the  Company  in  consideration  of  tlui  sacrifice  of 
conunercial  to  military  and  political  objects  in  the  laying  out 
of  the  line,  long  weighed  like  lead  upon  the  rising  community. 
To  thi.s,  in  conjunction  with  the  tariff  and  with  some  unfor- 
tunate land  regulations,  made  both  by  the  Company  and  the 
Government,  it  is  due  that  whereas  Dakota  and  Manitoba 
started  nineteen  years  ago  on  nearly  equal  terms,  while  Dakota 
has  a  population  of  over  500,000,  that  of  Manitoba  is  about 
150,000.  At  one  time  Manitoba  was  brought  to  the  verge  of 
despair :  men  who  had  been  members  of  a  Conservative 
Government  were  leaving  her  for  the  United  States.  Yet 
the  Ottawa  Government,  in  pursuance  of  its  political  aims, 
obstinately  maintained  the  monopoly  by  the  exercise  of  its 
veto,  and  was  supp^Hed  in  so  doing  by  its  compliant  majority 
in  the  Dominion  Parliament.  Suddenly,  on  a  transparently 
hollow  pretext,  it  changed  its  course.  The  province  petitioned 
the  Crown  for  a  hearing  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  it  is 
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conimoniy  Ix'lieved  that  the  British  Oovoi-nnicnt  Hum  sent  tlie 
Ottawa  Gov(»rnnH'nt  a  liint,  to  which  the  Ottawa  Govenimeiit 
j^ave  oar.  Manitoba  would  otluM'wise  liave  escaped  ruin  .inly 
by  .secession,  and  a  Canadian  (Joverinnent,  whieji  Ixjasted  tiiat 
by  its  statesnmnsliip  tiie  Confederation  was  lield  togethei",  and 
excused  the  most  equivocal  practices  by  that  plea,  would  its('lf 
have  been  the  immediate  author  of  dissolution. 

There  is  (me  point  of  view  in  which  the  history  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  is  most  instructive.  It  was  originally 
proclaimed  as  a  purely  national  and  imperial  enterj)ris(f  which 
was  to  assure  the  perpetual  separation  of  Canada  from  the 
United  States,  frustrating  forever  the  designs  of  American 
am()ition,  and  in  which  no  Yankee  was  in  any  way  whatever  to 
take  part.  So  everybody  said  and  Sir  George  Cartier  swore. 
An  American  firm  was  in  the  syndicate  ;  an  American,  now 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  was  the  first  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Company ;  a  genuine  American  was  the  first 
manager  and  is  now  President.  The  line  runs  through  the 
State  of  Maine  ;  it  connects  the  Canadian  with  the  American 
railway  system  not  there  only  but  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
and  at  its  Paciiic  terminus.  It  is  an  applicant  for  bonding 
privileges  at  Washington,  and  in  danger  of  being  bi-ought  un- 
der the  Inter-State  Commerce  Act.  It  is  in  fact,  or  soon  will 
be,  as  much  an  American  as  a  Canadian  line.  The  C.P.R. 
even  discriminates  in  its  freights,  involuntarily  no  doubt, 
against  Canadians  and  in  favour  of  Americans.  ^      Such  is  the 

1  At  the  present  time  the  rate  from  Winnipeg  to  St.  John  or  Halifax 

for  flour  and  grain  is  63^  cents  per  100  pounds  or  38  cents  per  bushel ; 

whereas  the  rate  from  Winnipeg  to  New  York  or  Boston  is  53^  cents 

per  100  pounds  or  32  cents  per  bushel.     On  goods  going  from  the  sea- 
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outcome   of   designs   for   the  suppression  of   geography   and 
nature. 

In  opening  a  trade  am  <  \g  the  Provinces,  a  natural  trade 
at  least,  these  inter-provincial  railro.'xis  have  failed,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Provinces  h.'ive  hai'dly  any  products 
to  exchange  with  each  other,  and  that  means  of  conveyance 
are  futile  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  conveyed.  "I  take," 
said  Mr.  Longley,  the  Attorney -General  of  Nova  Scotia,  "  the 
solid  ground  that  naturaliy  there  is  no  trade  between  Ontario 
and  the  Maritime  Provinces  whatsoever.  Without  the  aid  or 
compulsion  of  tariffs,  scarcely  a  single  article  produced  in 
Ontario  would  ever  seek  or  find  a  market  in  Nova  Scotia  or 
the  other  Maritime  Provinces.  In  like  manner,  unless  undei" 
similar  compulsion,  not  a  product  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
would  ever  go  to  Ontario.  Twenty  years  of  political  union 
and  nine  years  of  inexorable  Protectionist  policy  designed  to 
compel  inter-Provincial  trade  have  been  powerless  to  create 
any  large  trade  between  these  two  sections,  and  what  it  has 
created  has  been  unnatural,  unhealthy,  and  consequently 
profitless."  As  illustrations,  Mr.  Longley  points  out  that 
Ontario   sent   to   the   United   States    $7,000,000    worth    of 
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board,  the  rates  are  all  in  favour  of  New  York  and  Boston.  In  like 
manner  both  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Grand  Trunk  grant  lower 
rates  from  Ontario  points  to  the  American  than  to  the  Canadian  ports. 
The  rate,  via  the  C.  P.  R. ,  on  wheat  from  Winnipeg  to  New  York  and 
Boston  is  53^  cents  per  100  lbs,  while  from  Minneapolis  to  Boston  it  is 
only  40  cents,  and  to  New  York  only  35  cents  per  100  lbs.  The  rate  on 
first-class  freight,  which  embraces  certain  dry  goods,  from  New  York 
to  Minneapolis,  via  C.P.R.,  is  $1.07  per  lOOlbs.,  while  from  New  York 
to  Winnipeg  it  is  $1.83  per  100  lbs.  It  is  naturally  asked  what  is  the 
use  of  subsidizing  a  line  of  steamers  from  Halifax  while  Canadian  rail- 
roads discriminate  against  that  route  ? 
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barley,   timhei-  to  the  same  value,   fuid  $4,000,000  worth  of 

animals    and  their  produce,   but  to  the   Maritime   Provinces 

none;    while,   on  the  otlier  hand.    Nova  Scotia  sent  to   tlie 

United  States  also,  in  spite  of  heavy  duties,  !$2,000,000  worth 

of  fish,   $600,000  worth  of  niinerals,  and  $500,000  worth  of 

farm  products ;  sending  none  to  Ontaj'io.     "Of  tlie  genuine 

natural  products,"  continues  Mr.  Longley,  "Nova  Scotia  sends 

practically  nothing  to  Ontario.     If  tlie  expoi'ts  of  Nova  Scotia 

to  Ontario  are  carefully  studied,   it  will   ])e  found  that  they 

consist  chiefly  of  refined  sugar  and  manufactured  cotton,   the 

product  of  two  nmshroom  industries  called  into  existence  by 

the  Protective  system,   and   which  do  not  affect  one  way  or 

anothe)'  the  interests  of  oOO  individuals  in  the  entire  province 

of  Nova  Scotia."     To  any  one  who  may  ask  why  this  state  of 

things  exists,  "God  and  nature,"  he  says,  "never  deigned  a 

trade  between  Ontario  and   the   Maritime   Provinces.     If  I 

have  a  barrel  or   ton   of  any  commodity  produced  in  Nova 

Scotia,  and  I  desired  to  send  it  to  Toronto  or  Hamilton,   the 

cost  of  sending  it  thither,  unless  it  were  gold,  woukl  probably 

1)6  more  than  the  value  of  the  connnodity.     But  I  can  at  any 

moment   put  it  on  board  of  one  of  the  numerous  vessels  oi- 

steamers  which  are  daily   leaxing  every   })oi't  in  No^'a  Scotia 

f(jr  Boston,  and  send  it  to  thnt  city  for  twenty  oi-  thirty  cents. 

If  I  desired  to  go  to  Toronto  and  Hamilton  to  sell  it,  I  should 

have  to  mortgage  my  farin  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  tiip,  whereas 

T  can  iTo  to  Boston  and  back  for  a  few   dollars."      .Much   >nore 

would  he  have  to  mortgage  his  farm  if  he  carried  his  bales  to 

Calgary  or  Vancouver.     The  moral  drawn  by  Mi-.   Longley  is 

"that  the  Maritime  Provinces  liave  no  natural  or    liealthy 
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trade  with  the  Upper  Provinces,  but  with  the  New  England 
States  ;  that  the  Upper  Provinces  liave  no  natural  trade  with 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  but  with  the  Central  and  Western 
States  adjoining  them ;  that  Manitoba  has  no  natural  trade 
with  the  larger  provinces  of  Canada,  but  with  the  Western 
States  to  the  south  of  her  ;  that  British  Columbia  has  no  trade 
with  any  part  of  Canada,  but  with  California  and  the  Pacific 
States.  In  other  words,  that  inter-provincial  trade  is  unna- 
tural, forced  and  profitless,  while  there  is  a  natural  and 
profitable  trade  at  our  very  doors  open  and  available  to  us." 
The  harvests  of  the  North- West,  as  they  cannot  be  moved 
south,  go  along  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  the  sea.  If 
an  Asiatic  trade  comes  to  Vancouver  the  tea  will  be  carried 
across  the  Continent.  But  this  is  not  inter-provincial  trade, 
nor,  being  merely  of  a  transitory  kind,  can  it  add  much, 
beyond  the  railway  freight,  to  tlie  wealth  of  the  Dominion, 
The  French  Province,  the  people  of  which  live  on  the 
produce  of  their  own  farms  and  clothe  themselves  with  the 
produce  of  their  own  spinning,  is  uncommercial,  and  lies  a 
non-conductor  between  the  more  commercial  members  of  the 
Confederation. 

To  force  trade  into  activity  between  the  Provinces  and  turn 
it  away  from  the  United  States,  giving  the  Canadian  farmer 
a  home  market,  and  consolidating  Canadian  nationality  at 
the  same  time,  were  the  ostensible  objects  of  the  adoption  in 
1879  of  a  Protective  tariff.  The  real  object  perhaps  was  at 
least  as  much  to  capture  the  manufacturer's  vote  and  his  con- 
tributions to  the  election  fund  of  the  ptirty  in  power.  Pro- 
tectionists  bcmst   and   enlightened   men   speak  sadly   of   the 
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course  which  opinion  has  been  taking  on  this  subject.  It  is 
true  that  through  tlie  extension  of  the  suffrage  the  world  has 
paissed  from  the  hands  of  Turgot,  Pitt,  Peel,  and  Cavour  into 
those  of  a  multitude  ignorant  of  economical  questions,  swayed 
by  blind  cupidity,  the  easy  dupe  of  protectionist  sophistry ; 
and  that  fallacies  which  it  was  hoped  had  been  for  ever 
banished  have  thus  regained  their  power.  But  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  it  is  less  mistaken  opinion  that  has  been 
at  work  than  the  influence  of  sinister  interest.  The  Canadian 
politicians  who  framed  the  Protective  tariff  were  not  and  had 
never  professed  to  be  believers  in  Protection.  If  they  had 
been  identified  with  any  fiscal  policy  .t  was  that  of  Free 
Trade,  at  least  between  Canada  and  her  own  Continent.  Their 
watchword  had  been  reciprocity  of  trade  or  reciprocity  of 
tariffs,  in  other  words,  the  enforcement  of  Free  Trade  by  Re- 
taliation, which,  though  the  purists  of  Free  Trade  may  con- 
denni  it,  is  not  protectionism  but  the  reverse.  If  they  had 
formed  their  design,  they  masked  it  till  the  election  was  over, 
and  declared  that  what  they  meant  was  not  protection  but 
readjustment,  for  which  and  for  an  increase  of  taxation  to  fill 
a  deficit  there  were  good  grounds.  They  so  far  paid  homage 
to  their  old  principles  as  to  keep  in  their  Tariff  Act  a  standing 
offer  to  the  United  States  of  reciprocity  in  natural  products, 
though,  as  the  Americans  could  not  in  common  justice  to  their 
own  interests  allow  their  manufactures  to  be  exclu(^  this 
was  little  better  than  a  mockery.  But  even  this  they  after- 
wards threw  overboard,  and  one  of  them  declared  broadly  that 
free  trade  even  in  f{i,rm  products  is  an  evil,  so  that  Kent  had 
better  keep  her  hops  and  Worcestershire  her  apples  all  to  her- 
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self;  for  this  w(;vJd  not  bo  more  absurd  than  the  refusal  of 
Manitoba  to  sell  hard  wheat,  or  of  Ontario  to  sell  her  superior 
liarley  across  the  Line,  and  take  American  products  or  manu- 
factures in  payment.  The  upshot  is  that  on  the  neck  of  the 
Canadian  as  of  the  American  Commonwealth  now  rides  m 
association  of  protected  manufacturers  making  the  community 
and  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country  tributary  to  their 
gains.  Before  a  genei-al  election  the  Prime  Minister  calls 
these  men  together  in  the  parlour  of  a  Toronto  hotel,  receives 
their  contributions  to  his  election  fund,  and  pledges  the  com- 
mercial policy  ')f  the  country.  Then  British  journals  in  their 
siiiiplicity  advise  Canada  to  meet  the  M'Kinley  Act  by  a  de- 
claration of  Free  Trade. 

It  would  be  waste  of  words  to  argue  over  again  to  any  in- 
telligent reader  the  questions  whether  Canada,  or  any  other 
country,  can  be  enriched  by  taxation,  and  whether  natural  or 
forced  industries  are  the  best.  That  to  which  attention 
should  be  called  is  the  difference  between  the  case  of  Canada 
and  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the  example  of  which  Canada 
follows.  The  United  States  are  a  continent  extending  from 
regions  almost  arctic  to  regions  almost  tropical,  embracing 
an  immense  variety  of  production,  producing  nearly  every- 
thing in  sliort,  except  tea  and  spices,  with  a  market  of 
05,000,000.  The  largest  measure  of  Free  Trade  ever  passed 
was  the  American  Constitution,  which  forbade  a  customs  line 
to  })e  erected  between  States.  Tins  it  is — not  the  protective 
tariff  on  the  seaboard  -that  has  been  the  source  of  American 
prosperity.  In  like  maiiner,  it  was  not  Napoleon's  continental 
system  that  gave  his  Empire  such  a  measure  of  prosperity  as 
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it  enjoyed,   but  the  large  area  which  it  included,  and  over 
which  there  was  Free  Trade.     The  Canadian  Dominion  lies  all 
in  a  high  latitude,  and  its  range  of  production  is  limited.    The 
market,  instead  of  being  65,000,000,  is  4,800,000,  and  these 
4,800,000  are  divided  into  four  or  five  markets  widely  distant 
from  each  other,  and  most  of  them  sparse  in  themselves.    The 
effect  might  have  been  easily  foretold.     A  number  of  factories 
have  been  forced  into  existence,  and  have  prospered  as  forced 
industries  prosper.     Of  the  cotton  mills  only  one  or  two,  it  is 
believed,  have  paid  dividends,  several   have  gone  into  liquida- 
tion, and  the  owners  of  others  have  been  trying  to  find  Eng- 
lish purchasers  at  a  discount  of  50  per  cent.    The  loyal  attempt 
to  foster  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  Canada,  by  a  duty  ex- 
cluding British  manufactures,  made  by  a  Canadian  Finance 
Minister  whose  loyalty  has  been  crowned  with  a  baronetcy,  came 
to  nothing.     There  is  continual  running  to  Ottawa  for  larger 
draughts   of    the    stimulant,    when    the    first    draught    has 
failed.     "  The  imposts,"  says  an  ex-President  of  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Trade,  "  are  a  mass  of  incongruous  absurdities ;  the 
duties  on  raw  materials  are  now  as  high  in  some  cases  as  those 
on  the  manufactured  articles.     In  attempting  to  extend  to  all 
industries  the  benefits  of  protection,  the  height  of  the  ridicu- 
lous was  reached  when  the  duty  was  largely  increased  upon 
umbrellas  and  parasols  for  the  special  behoof  of  one  small 
concern  which  failed  within  the  year."     A  patriot  writes  to 
the    Minister  of  Finance    to   say  that  he  proposes  to  foster 
home  industries  and  consolidate    the    nation   by   starting  a 
canned-soup  factory,  but  he  must  have  a  duty  of  20  per  cent, 
on  canned-soup,  and  a  protective  duty  on  tomatoes.     About 
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the  sif>rjiHchs  of  the  consuuiers  nothing  is  said.  Combines 
are  now  formed  to  keep  up  prices.  A  spasmodic  demand  for 
labour  and  an  artificial  rise  in  wages  were  soon  followed  by 
short  time.  In  the  first  days  of  the  system  the  Minister  of 
Finance  made  a  triumphal  progress  through  the  factories  to 
witness  and  glorify  the  work  of  his  own  hands ;  he  has  not 
repeated  his  tour.  What  are  the  fruits  of  the  policy  to  the 
public  need  hardly  be  told.  A  great  wholesale  dealer  in 
woollens  and  cottons,  in  a  debate  at  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Trade,  deprecating  Free  Trade  with  the  United  States,  said 
that  if  American  goods  were  admitted  free,  the  capital 
invested  in  Canadian  manufactories  under  the  protective 
tariff  would  not  be  worth  more  than  a  third  of  its  face  value  ; 
the  inference  from  which  was  that  the  interest  on  the  other 
two-thirds,  if  paid  at  all,  must  be  paid  by  the  community. 
This,  however,  applies  only  to  the  forced  industries.  Those  of 
tlie  Canadian  manufacturers  who  feel  that  their  industries 
liave  a  natural  and  sound  basis  disclaim  the  desire  of  protec- 
tion, and  ask  only  a  fair  field.  In  no  trade,  probably,  would 
American  competition  be  keener  than  in  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  implements.  Yet  the  other  day  a  firm  of  large 
manufacturers  in  that  line  declared  for  free  trade  with  the 
United  States.  The  agricultural  implement  busines'?,  they 
said,  had  been  overdone,  they  wanted  more  people  tc»  whom  to 
sell,  and  they  would  not  be  afraid  of  American  competition. 
Another  large  manufacturer  in  the  same  line,  spoke  to  the 
same  effect,  pointing  out,  by  the  way,  that  the  immense 
territory  wliich  in  Canada  had  to  be  covered  in  order  to  em- 
brace a  sutfii;ient  market,   was  a  heavy  addition  to  the  manw- 
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taclurcr'.s  t'\pens(!.  Tluiso  am  not  V)y  any  moans  the  only  tlrms 
which  take  that  view.  It  is  the  liot-house  phints  that  shnnk 
from  the  open  air  ;  and  wliile  all  possible  consideration  is  due 
to  those  who  have  been  induced  by  Parliament  to  invest,  it  is 
hard  that  the  connnunity  should  be  required  forever  to  expiate 
the  mistake. 

The  isolatit)n  of  the  different  Canadian  markets  from  each 
other,  and  the  imcompatibility  of  their  interests,  add  in  their 
case  to  the  evils  and  absurdities  of  the  protective  system. 
What  is  meat  to  one  Province  is,  even  on  tlie  protectionist 
hypotliesis,  poison  o  another.  Ontario  was  to  be  forced  to 
manufacture ;  she  has  no  coal ;  yet  to  reconcile  Nova  Scotia 
to  the  tariff  a  coal  duty  was  imposed.  Ontario  after  all  con- 
tinued to  import  her  coal  from  Pennsylvania.  Manitoba  and 
the  North-West  produce  no  fruit ;  yet  tliey  were  compelled  to 
pay  a  duty  in  order  to  protect  the  fruit-grower  of  Ontario 
1,500  miles  away.  Hardest  of  all  was  the  lot  of  the  North- 
West  farmer.  His  natural  market,  wherein  to  buy  farm  im- 
plements, w^as  in  the  neighbouring  cities  of  the  United  States, 
where,  moreover,  implements  were  made  most  suitable  to  the 
prairie.  But  to  force  him  to  buy  in  Eastern  Canada  25  per 
cent,  was  laid  on  farm  implements.  As  he  still  bought  in  the 
States,  the  25  per  cent  was  made  35  per  cent.  Handicapped 
with  35  per  cent,  on  his  implements,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
railway  monopoly,  as  well  as  with  the  general  imposts  of  the 
tariff,  he  has  to  compete  with  the  farmer  of  ^Minnesota  or  Da- 
kota, buying  in  a  free  market,  and  enjoying  freedom  of  railway 
accommodation.  An  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  manu- 
factories had  been  called  into  existence  in  Manitoba,  and  that 
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she  was  exporting  their  products  ;  but  the  list  was  found  to 
embrace  the  work  of  lime-kilns,  blacksmiths'  forges,  photo- 
graphy, and  re-shipments  of  old  railway  engines. 

Tlie  arguments  used  by  the  defenders  of  the  system  are  only 
such  as  have  been  a  hundred  times  confuted.  In  the  case  of 
Camtda,  as  in  other  cases,  the  protectionist  makes  no  attempt 
to  lay  down  his  principle  by  dto-ing  native  industries,  or  to 
say  what  is  the  proper  area  for  its  application ;  why  Ontario 
should  not  benefit  by  protection  against  New  Bi'unswick,  as 
well  as  against  New  York,  or  New  York  benefit  by  protec- 
tion against  her  sister  States.  The  statement  that  England 
nursed  her  manufactures  by  protection  is  still  repeated,  and  so 
is  the  plea  for  infant  industries,  babes  who,  when  they  come  to 
manhood,  instead  of  giving  up  their  pap  and  swaddling-clothes, 
take  you  by  the  throat  and  demand  more.  The  protectionists 
loudly  profess  loyalty,  which  with  them  means  high  duties  on 
American  goods.  Their  organs  labour  to  keep  up  dislike  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  just  as  the  organs  of  protec- 
tionism in  the  United  States  labour  to  keep  up  dislike  of  Eng- 
land. But  the  main  strength  of  protectionism  in  Canada,  as 
in  the  United  States,  lies  in  its  Lobby  and  in  the  money 
which  it  subscribes  for  elections.  International  enmity,  direct- 
ed in  Canada  against  her  American  neighbours,  and  political 
corruption,  are  two  inseparable  companions  of  the  system.  A 
third  is  smuggling,  which  is  rife  all  along  the  Canadian  b(jr- 
der,  to  the  detriment  of  lawful  trade,  and  with  the  usual  effect 
on  the  morality  of  the  people. 

For  the  fusion  of  population  between  the  Provinces,  Con- 
federation seems  to  have   done    as    little  as  for  the  creation 
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of  inter-Provincial  trade.     Reciprocal  trade  indeed  is  almost 
necessary   to   fusion.     Fifteen   years   after   Confederation    it 
appeared  that  there    were  of    natives   of   Ontario,  only    105 
settled  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  310  in  New  Brunswick,  and 
.3.33    in    Nova    Scotia  ;    in  all,  no  more  than  748  natives  of 
Ontario    settled    in    the    Maritime    Provinces.      The    same 
state  of   things    was    found    existing    in    Quebec,    with    the 
exception  of  two  counties  which  border  on  a  district  of  New 
Brunswick,  witli  an  identical  population.     On  the  same  day 
there  were  of  persons  of  United  States  birth,  609  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  5108  in  New  Brunswick,  3004  in  Nova  Scotia; 
or,  roughly  speaking,   thirteen  times  as  many  natives  of  the 
Tiiited  States  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  as  there  were  natives 
of  Ontario.     It  was  found,  moreover,  that  in  1861,  before  Con- 
federation, and  when  there  was  no  Intercolonial  railway,  there 
were  6700  natives  of   the  Maritime  Provinces  in   Ontario  ; 
twenty  years  afterwards  there  were  only  7200.     In  Quebec, 
among  the  people  of  eight  or  ten  populous  counties,  not  a  man 
from  the  Maritime  Provinces  was  to  be  found  :  immigration 
liad  actually  declined  in  spite  of  the  official  connection.    Mean- 
time it  appears  that  there  are'  1,000,000  native  born  Cana- 
dians in  the  United  States,  besides  natives  of  the  United 
Kingdom    who   have   passed   into    the   United   States   from 
Canada. 

Without  commercial  intercourse  or  fusion  of  population,  the 
unity  produced  by  a  mere  political  arrangement  can  hardly  ])e 
strong  or  deep.  It  v/ill,  for  the  most  part,  be  confined  tt)  the 
politicians,  or  to  those  directly  interested  in  the  work  of  Dom- 
inion parties.     No  inhabitant  of  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Bruns- 
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wick  commonly  calls  himself  a  Canadian.  The  pcoph;  of 
British  ColumVjia,  oriding  themselves  on  their  English  char- 
acter, almost  disdain  the  name.  Manitoba  and  tlie  North- 
West  have  been  largely  colonised  from  Ontario,  yet  Manitobans 
tell  you  that  thougli  their  personal  and  family  connections  are 
cherished,  as  a  community  they  are  severed  from  Eastern 
Canada.  All  the  Provinces  are  under  tlie  British  flag.  All  are 
united  by  the  sentiments  ctnumon  to  British  Colonies  and  by 
historical  associations.  This  they  were  before  Confederation. 
That  Confederation  has  as  yet  strengthened  the  bond  there  is 
nothing  in  the  attitude  of  the  Provinces  towards  each  other 
to  prove. 

So  nmch  as  to  the  British  Provinces.  Of  Quebec  something 
has  been  ah'eady  said.  If  there  is  a  word  liateful  to  French 
ears  it  is  amalgamation.  Not  only  has  New  France  shown  no 
increase  of  tendency  to  merge  her  nationality  in  that  of  the 
Dominion  ;  her  tendency  has  been  directly  the  other  way. 
She  has  recently,  as  we  have  seen,  unfurled  her  national  flag, 
and  at  the  same  time  placed  herself,  as  the  French  Canadian 
nation,  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Pope,  who  accepts 
the  position  of  her  ecclesiastical  lord.  At  her  head,  for  some 
years  past,  has  been  the  chief  of  the  Nationalist  and  Papal 
party,  who  bids  Blue  and  Red  blend  themselves  in  the  tricolor 
and  restores  to  the  Jesuits  their  estates.  The  old  Bleu  or 
Conservative  party,  associated  with  the  clergy  of  the  Galilean 
school,  which  by  its  union  with  the  Tories  in  the  British  Pro- 
vinces linked  Quebec  to  the  Dominion,  has  fallen,  or  is  sustained 
largely  by  Dominion  subsidies  of  which  the  Ottawa  Govern- 
ment makes  it  the  accredited  channel.      "  The  complete  auto- 
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nomy  of  the  French  Caiuuliaii  nationality  and  the  foundation 
of  a  Frencli  Canadian  and  Catliolic  state,  havinjj  for  its  mis- 
sion to  continue  in  America  tlie  glorious  work  of  our  ances- 
tors," are  the  avowed  aims  of  the  Nationalist  and  Ultramon- 
tane press.  Greybeards  of  the  old  Conservative  school  protest 
that  all  this  means  nothing,  that  no  design  of  autonomy  has 
been  formed,  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  speak  of  French  nation- 
ality and  theocracy  as  dangers  to  Confederation.  Whether 
the  design  has  l)een  distinctly  formed  or  not  matters  little  if 
the  tendency  is  manifestly  there  and  is  gaining  strength  eveiy 
day.  Let  those  who  prophesy  to  us  smooth  things  take  stock 
of  the  facts.  When  one  conniiunity  differs  from  another  in 
race,  language,  religion,  character,  spirit,  social  structure,  as- 
pi  I'ations,  occupying  also  a  territory  apart,  it  is  a  separate 
nation,  and  is  morally  certain  to  pursue  a  different  course,  let 
it  designate  itself  as  it  may.  French  Canada  may  l)e  ultimate- 
ly absorbed  in  the  English-speaking  populatitm  of  a  vast  Con. 
tinent ;  amalgamate  with  British  Canada  so  as  to  form  a 
united  nation  it  apparently  never  can.  In  the  Swiss  Confed- 
eration there  are  diversities  of  race,  language,  and  religion, 
but  the  union  is  immemorial  ;  it  was  formed  and  is  held  to- 
gether by  the  most  cogent  pressure  from  without ;  its  territory 
is  compact  find  surrounded  by  a  mountain  wall ;  the  races  and 
religions  are  interlocked,  not  confronted  like  two  cliffs,  and 
the  division  into  small  cantons  tends  to  avert  a  broad  antagon- 
ism of  forces.  After  all,  Switzerland  has  had  its  Sonderbund, 
and  the  Jesuit,  whose  intrigues  gave  birth  to  the  Sonderbund, 
is  now  dominant  in  Quebec.  Quebec  sends  her  representatives 
to  the  Federal  Parliament.     But  their  mission  is  not  to  take 
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cnttMsel  with  tlie  otiier  representutiveM  of  the  nation  ho  nmch 
u«  to  look  to  the  separate  interest  of  (^ueliec,  imd  alw^ve  all  t<i 
draw  from  the  treaHury  of  the  Dominion  all  that  can  hedi'awn 
in  aid  (»f  her  empty  chest.     They  let  pass  no  opportunity  of 
doing  their  duty  to  hei*  in   that   line.     On  one  occasion  they 
stayed  out  of  the   House  haggling   with   the  (j«)vernment  till 
th<!  bell  had  rung  for  a  division,   when  the  (Government  gave 
,  way.     Quebec,  as  revelations  going  on  at  this  nioment  show, 
is  politically  c«)rrupt  to  the  core,  and  by  her  corruption  she 
may  be  held  in  the  Union,  but  of  what  benetit  the  Union  will 
be  to  her  pai'tners,   or  how  they  will  be  indemnitied  for  the 
expense,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.     Her  people,  saving  the  Protes- 
tant traders  of  Montreal  and  the  remnant  of  Bi'itish  connnerce 
at  Quebec,  being  very  poor,  their  contributions  to  the  common 
revenues  is  proportionately    small.      The    creative  genius  of 
Lord  Lome,  besides  a  Royal  S«)ciety  and  a  Royal  Academy, 
bestowed  on   Canada  a  National   hynm.     The  hymn  should 
have  been  written  in  alternate  stanzas  of  French  and  English. 
The    beauty   of    the    French    language,    the    brilliancy   of 
French  literature,  the  graces  of  French  character,  the  value  of 
the  contributions  made  by  France  to  the  connmin  treasure  of 
civilisation,  on  which  Governors-General  preaching  harmony 
dilate,  are  by  nobody  denied.     But  supposing  Quebec  to  be 
the  depositary  of  all  French  gifts,  mere  vicinity  to  them  is 
little  worth  when  the  separation  in  all  other  respects  is  us 
complete  as  if  seas  rolled  or  Alps  rose  between.     France  may 
enrich  the  store  of  Immanity,  but  the  store  of  the  Dominion, 
material  or  moral,  is  not  enriched  by  simple  want  of  hoiiiu- 
geneity  and  harmony  among  its  meml)ers. 
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Ainoi\g   the  latest  deliveraiiceH   on    this  subject  from   the 
French  side  is  La  QncMioti  dn  Jour,  l)y  M.  Fuuchei-  de  Suint- 
Maui'ice.     The  author  puts  the  (|Uestion,   ''Shall  we  remain 
Fi'ench  ?"  and  answers  it  with  a  thundeiing  "Yes,"  huiling  his 
anatluunas  at  all  whom  he  susjiects  of  a  desii-*;  to  hi'in^  ahout 
denationalisation.      A    curious    and     instructive    pai't    of    the 
pamphlet  is  that  which,  in  portraying  the  emotiiuis  of  Quebec 
on    the   occasion   of   the     Franc<i-German    war,    displays   the 
passionate   attachment    of    New    Fi'ance   to   hei'  own   mother 
country.      "At  the  thought  of  the  stiuggle  in  which  the  land 
of  our  fathers  is  engaged  the    French   blood   stiired   in  our 
veins,  as  though  it  had  never  been  chilled,  and  we  shouted  foi- 
the  Hag  of  our  mother  country  as  if  it  had  never  ceased  to 
wave  over  our  heads."    "We  admire  the  United  States,  whose 
pi'osperity  dazzles  us,  but  France  alone  is  the  object  of  our 
passicmate  love."     "Our  thoughts  and  our  hearts  belong  to 
oui-  mother  countiy."     We  have  seen  that  Sir  George  Cartier, 
of  all  Frenchmen  the  most  British,  spoke  in  the  same  strain. 
In  the  event  of  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her  most 
probable  enemy,  on  which  side  are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
hearts  of  the  Frencli  Canadians  would  be  1     After  reckoning 
up  all  the  elements  of  French  population  and  strength,  includ- 
ing   108,605    "Acadians,"    in    the    Maritime    Provinces,    M. 
Faucher  de  Saint-Maurice  concludes  by  saying,  "  With  cour- 
age, with  perseverance,  with  union,  with  effort,  and  above  all 
with  a  constant  devotion  to  our  religion  and  our  language,  the 
future  must  be  ours.     Sooner  or  later,  marching  on  together, 
we  shall  arrive  at  the  position  of  a  great  nation.     The  logical 
conclusion  of  my  work  can  only  be  this — One  day  we  shall  be 
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Catholic  France  in  America/'     This  writer  at  all  eveiitH,  has 
formed  his  design. 

The  coping-stone  and  the  symbol  of  nationality  in  the  Con- 
stitution, it  has  been  already  said,  was  the  national  veto  on 
Provincial  legislation,  that  \'ast  power,  as  Sir  Alexander  Gait,' 
one  of  the  Fatheis  of  Confederation,  called  it,  and  that  palla- 
dium, as  he  deemed  it,  of  Protestant  and  civil  rights  in  Que- 
bec, which  might  otherwise  be  exposed  without  defence  to 
U  Iti'amontane  aggression.  Yet  this  coping-stone  of  national- 
ity, this  palladium  of  civil  right,  both  the  parties  have  aban- 
doned or  allowed  to  be  leduced  to  nullity  undei'  the  pressure 
of  the  French-Catholic  vote.  In  the  transfer  of  Quebec  from 
France  to  Britain  the  revenues  of  the  parish  clergy  were  se- 
cured with  the  religion  of  the  people,  but  the  estates  of  the 
religious  orders  were  left  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
Solicitor-Creneral  Wedderburn  advised  that  while  the  other 
religious  orders  migl  t.  be  allowed  to  exist,  that  of  the  Jesuits, 
on  account  of  ics  anti-national  character  could  not.  The 
Crown,  as  a  matter  of  humanity,  allowed  the  remaining  Jesuits 
subsistence  on  the  estates  for  their  lives.  In  1773  the  Order 
was  suppressed  by  the  Pope.  The  estates  then,  at  all  events, 
fell  to  the  Crown,  which  held  them  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, and  ultimately  transmitted  them  to  the  Province  impress- 
ed with  that  trust.  But  the  restored  Order  laid  claim  to  the 
estates.  The  claim  would  have  been  met  by  any  Government 
in  Europe  with  derision.  But  Quebec  had  fallen  under  Jesuit 
influence.     An    Act   was   passed    (1888)    by   the    Provincial 

>  Church  and  State,  hy  Sir  Alexander  T.  Calt,  K.C.M.C.,  Montreal, 
1876. 
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Legislature,  in  which   Protestantism    has   a   merely  nominal 
representation,  assigning  the  church  $400,000  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  the  Jesuit  estates.     To  colour  the  transaction, 
$60,000  of  the  sum  were  made  over  to  Protestant  education.^ 
The  Pope's  name  was  introduced  in  the  Act  as  arbiter  of 
the  arrangement.     It   was  pretended    that   this  was  a  mere 
expedient   of   conveyancing ;    but   if    it    had    been    nothing 
else    it   would    certainly   have   been   avoided.      There    could 
be  no  doubt  about  the  spirit  and  intention   of  the   Act ;  had 
there  been  any  it  would  have  been  set  at  rest  when  Mr.  Mer- 
cier,  as  we  have  already  said,   before  an   assembly  of  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  and  Clergy,    boasted   that   he   had   enmlated 
the  gkn'ious  deeds  of  the  American  Revolutionists  in  undoing 
the   wrong  done  by   George  ITT.     The    Act    was    a  rampant 
assertion  of  Roman   Catholic  ascendancy   by   the   endowment 
out  of  a  public  fund  of  an  Order  formed  specially  for  the  sub- 
version of  Protestantism,  and  at  the  same  time  a  recogniti<ju 
of  the  Pope  as  the  ecclesiastical  sovereign  of  Quel)ec.     Morally, 
if  not  legally,  it  was  an  excess  of  jurisdiction,  since  religion  is 
not  in  the  list  of  subjects  with   which  the   Provincial  Legisla- 
tures are  authorised  by  the  Constitution  to  deal,  while  the  en- 
dowment out  of  the  public  treasury  of  a  professedly  propagan- 
dist Order  was  certainly  a  religious  measure  and  one  of  an  ex- 
treme kind,  as  we  should  soon  have  been  made  to  understand 
had  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  endowed  a  Protestant  mission 
for  the  subversion  of  tlie  Loman  Catholic  Chui'ch.     Yet  such 
is  the  power  of  the  French  vote  ^hat  both  parties  fell  on  their 

^The  Jesuits,  by  Papal  decree,  were  made  to  share  their  assignment 
with  other  Roman  Catholic  institutions. 
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faces  before  it.  The  position  of  the  Government  was  the 
worst,  since  the  hollowness  of  its  affect.erl  respect  for  Provin 
cial  self-government  was  betrayed  V)y  its  own  recent  conduct 
in  vetoing  a  Railway  Act  of  the  Manitoban  Legislature,  the 
legality  of  which  could  not  be  questioned,  in  the  interest  of  its 
political  ally,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  But  a  Liberal 
party,  voting  for  the  public  endowment  of  Jesuitism,  also  cut 
a  strange  figure.  Only  thirteen  members  out  of  215  in  the 
Dominion  House  dared  by  their  votes  to  uphold  the  national 
character  of  Confederation,  British  ascendancy,  the  rights  of 
the  Civil  Power,  and  the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the 
State.  After  the  division,  the  members  who  had  voted  for 
the  endowment  of  Jesuitism  lulled  their  consciences,  as  they 
sometimes  do,  by  singing  "  God  Save  the  Queen."  Indigna- 
tion, however,  was  aroused,  great  meetings  were  held  at  Toronto 
and  elsewhere  in  Ontario  to  protest  against  the  Act.  The  most 
powerful  movement  that  has  yet  been  witnessed  outside  the 
party  machines  was  organised  under  tlie  name  of  Equal  Right, 
and  is  not  dead,  though  now  sleeping.  Tt  aims  at  the  repres- 
sion of  priestly  influence  in  politics,  and  of  French  encroach- 
ment at  the  same  time  ;  and  its  first  fruits  have  been  the  Act 
abolishing  Separate  Schools  in  Manitoba, '  and  the  discontinu- 
ance of  French  as  an  official  language  in  that  Province.     Tt  is 

I  It  seems  not  impossible  that  the  conflict  in  Manitoba  may  lead 
people  to  think  freely  about  the  whole  system  of  school  taxation.  The 
Church  of  England  says  with  perfect  justice  that  she  has  as  good  a 
claim  to  religious  education  and  separate  schools  as  have  the  Romau 
Catholics.  Perhaps  the  end  may  be  a  recognition  of  the  right  and 
duty  of  every  parent  to  have  his  children  educateed  in  the  way  that  he 
deems  best. 
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not)  religious  or  directed  in  any  way  against  the  faith  or  wor 
ship  of  the  Roman  Ca*)holics,  but  political  and  purely  defensive. 
It  is  religious  at  least  only  in  so  far  as  the  Church,  not  less 
than  the  State,  has  an  interest  in  that  entire  freedom  of  each 
from  the  interference  of  the  other,  which  is  a  great  organic 
principle  of  society  in  the  New  World. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  and  those  of  the   West  have  been 
imperfectly  incorporated,  if  they  can   be  said  to  have  been 
incorporated  at  all,  into  the  old  political  parties  which  have 
their  basis  in  the  two  Canadas,  and  were  formed  before  Con- 
federation   upon   questions  and  in  interests  with  which  the 
other  Provinces  had  no  concern ;  the  Conservative  party  being 
a  combination  of  the  reactionary  clericalism  of  Quebec  with  the 
Toryism  and  Orfingeism  of  Ontario,  tlie  Liberal  party  being  a 
counter-combination  of  the  Liberals  of  Ontario  with  the  mis- 
named Parti  Rouge  of  Quebec.     A  closer  connection  miglit 
have  been  established    had  not  the  Local  Legislature    been 
divided  from  the  Central  Legislature  by  forbidding  the  same 
men  to  sit  in  both.     It  can  hardly  be  said  that  in  the  remoter 
Provinces  a  Dominion  party,  otherwise  than  as  a  combination 
for  securing  local  advantages  through  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, exists.     When  the  writer  asked  a  denizen  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  what  were  the  politics  of  his  Province,  the  answer  was, 
"  Government  a,ppropriations."     Once  more  let  the  Australians 
who  propose  to  follow  the  example  of  the  British  North- Ameri- 
can Provinces  by  forming  an  Australian  federation  remark  that 
this,  under  our  present  system,  means  the  creation   of  Federal 
parties,  and  that  unless  a  basis  of  principle  for  Federal  parties 
can  be  assigned,  Government  appropriations  will  be  the  basis, 
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"Therf-  is  a  perfect  scnimble  among  the  whole  body  to  get.  ns 
much  as  possible  of  this  fund  for  their  respective  cimstituents; 
eabals  are  formed  by  which  tlu^  different  members  mutually 
play  into  each  other's  hands  ;  gtuieral  jtolities  are  made  to  bear 
on  pri\at(^  business,  and  private  business  on  general  })olitics  ; 
and  at  the  close  cjf  the  Parliament  the  nuMnber  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  securing;  the  laigt^st  j)oi'tion  of  the  prize  for  his  con- 
stituents renders  an  easy  account  of  his  stewai'dship,  with  confi- 
dent assurance  of  re-election."  This  picture,  though  drawn  by 
Lord  Durham  of  the:  legislatui'e  of  a  single  colony,  would  be 
found  to  be  heightened  in  its  colours  as  well  as  extended  in  its 
scale  when  th(?  constituenci(^s  were  Provinces,  and  the  mem- 
bers were  the  representatives  of  Provincial  interests.  It  would 
be  so  at  least  unless  such  momentous  issues  and  such  a  per- 
vading spii'it  of  Federal  patriotism  were  awakened  as  have  not 
yet  been  witnessed  in  the  Canadian  Confedeiation. 

In  the  want  of  an  efiective  bond  among  the  members  of 
Confedej'ation,  the  anti-national  attitude  «)f  Quebec,  the  al)- 
sence  of  real  Dominion  parties,  and  the  conseciuent  ditiiculty 
of  holding  the  Dominion  together  and  finding  a  basis  for  the 
administration  nmst  be  found  the  excuse,  if  any  excuse  can  be 
found,  for  the  system  of  political  (H)j'ruption  which  during  the 
last  twenty  years  has  prevailed.  "  Better  Terms,"  that  is,  in- 
creased subsidies  to  Provinces  from  tlie  Dominion  treasury, 
Dominion  grants  for  local  railways  and  other  local  works  and 
concessions  to  contractors,  together  with  the  patronage,  includ- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,  appointments  to  the  Senate,  have  been 
familiar  engines  of  government.  It  was  a  Conservative  mem-' 
ber  of  the  Senate  who  the  other  day,  when  the  usual  batch  of 
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railway  grants  was  pushed  through  at  the  end  of  the  Session, 
could  not  refrain  from  pi<)t<istiiig  against  a  vast  system  of 
bribery.*  Post  offices  and  local  works  of  all  kinds  are  hekl  out 
by  Government  candidates  as  lures  U)  constituencies  with  an 
openness  which  would  almost  have  scandalised  a  French  con- 
stituency under  the  Second  Empire,  and  it  is  painful  to  see 
how  paltry  an  inducement  of  this  kind  will  prevail.     "  The 

people   of  County    want   railways  aad    other   public 

works,  and  they  all  know  that  the  policy  of  the  (Joveriunent 
regarding  railways  is  libei'al.  If  a  (government  support<'r  is 
elected,  any  reasonal)Ie  retjucist  will  be  granted.  It  lests  en- 
tirely with  the  (Government  candidat<?  what  will  Ik;  (lon<!." 
Such  is  the  language  held.  The  result  of  an  election  won  by 
the  Protectionist  (Joverinnent  in  a  county  of  Ontaiio,  whs 
cabled  to  the  English  Press  as  l)eing  highly  significant,  and 
as  showing  that  the  people  were  against  Reciprocity  ;  but  the 
fact  was  apparent  from  the  returns  that  the  (iovermnent 
had  gained  its  majority  by  a  promised  subsidy  to  a  lail- 
way  in  which  two  townsliips  had  a  special  interest.  Parlia- 
ment was  induced  to  spend  two  millions  on  a  railroad,  which 
it  was  assured  by  the  Government  would  shorten  the  distancti 
from  a  large  portion  of  the  Maiitime  Pi'ovinces  to  the  rest  of 
Canada  by  from  forty  to  forty-Hve  miles.  It  turned  out  that 
the  distance  was  not  shortened  by  more  than  se\eii  miles,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  road  was  built  for  a  political 

1  The  amount  spent  by  the  Doniiniou  (Government  in  public  subsidies 
to  railroads  for  a  population  of  4,800,000  has  been  not  less  than 
$178,000,000  in  money,  besides  grants  of  land, 
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purpose,'      Nova  Hoot  ill  and    New    BruiiHwick,  as    t\w,y    suffer 
particularly  tVoin   the  oomiiKM-cial  atrophy  protluced  by  sever- 
aiiee  from  theii*  uatuial  markets,   are  specially  open  to  the  in 
Hueiice  i)t'  the   Treasury,    and   before  an  election  a  [)olitician 

'  Here  are  two  8})t;oiineius,  whiuh  will  prohably  be  enough.  The  Hrsl, 
i»<  an  extract  from  a  circular  letter  of  u  Roman  Catiiolic  biHlio{)  to  the 
eleott)rs  of  Antigoniah,  Nova  Scotia,  in  favour  of  Sir  .John  Thontpson, 
Minister  of  . I uutice,  an<l  a  member  of  the  liiahop's  communion.  The 
.second  is  the  address  (in  French)  of  a  (Quebec  member  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament  to  his  constitueitts. 

"Seventeen  months  ago  you  needed  postal  connnunication  and  facili 
ties  in  various  localities,  and  already  you  have  no  fewer  tiuui  five  new 
}»()8t-otHces  opened.  You  needed  iniprovement  in  our  railway  tariff. 
Through  Mr.  Thom|json's  strenuous  efforts  you  have  ol)taine<l  these.  If 
y«m  needed  money  to  lepair  niost  useful  public  works  or  to  complete 
others  and  to  originate  more,  already  no  leas  than  !8!;M,34(>  has  been 
phiced  at  your  disposal  for  that  purpose,  yet  this  magnificent  sum  is 
doubtless  but  an  instalment  of  the  amount  which  we  may  expect  under 
the  aus|>ices  of  this  most  efficient  benefactor,  to  be  expended  for  oui 
advantage.  l.,astly,  he  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  persuading  the 
Cabinet  to  undertake  and  build  a  railway  tiu'cmgh  Cape  Breton  as  ii 
(iovernment  measure.  He  has  thus  c(mferred  an  inestimable  boon  to 
h^istern  Nova  Scotia,  as  well  as  on  that  tine  island  in  whose  prosperity 
we  all  feel  the  liveliest  interest.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  undeniable 
facts,  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  have  you  not  every  reason  to  be  proud  <tt 
your  admirable  representative  and  deeply  grateful  for  what  he  has 
already  achieved  in  your  behalf,  and  confident  that  your  public  works, 
whether  begun  or  only  in  contemplation,  will  be  satisfactorily  completed 
by  him  more  likely  than  by  men  who  now  ask  you  to  oust  him.  Indeed, 
it  is  simply  incredible  that  Hon.  A.  McGillivray  is  now  under  the 
'mpression  that  he  can  without  office  and  in  the  cold  shades  of  opposi- 
tion serve  you  better  than  he  can,  an  incomparably  abler  man,  in  the 
commanding  position  of  Minister  of  Justice.  It  is  plainly,  therefore, 
your  duty  as  patriotic  citizens  to  resist  such  conduct  and  to  vote  one 
and  all  for  the  Minister  of  Justice,  who  so  eminently  deserves  your  con 
ridence  and  esteem,  and  not  to  give  him  his  discharge.  In  the  existing 
circumstances  it  would  be  an  act  of  senseless  ingratitude,  a  public 
calamity,  and  a  lasting  disgrace,  for  which  I  trust  you  will  never  l)e 
guilty  of  making  yourselves  answerable.     In  a  word,  to  do  yourselve.'* 
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who  is  master  of  such  policy,  is  brought  over  from  Eng- 
land, and  put  for  the  time  into  the  Ministry,  that  ho  may 
secure  to  the  Government  the  votes  of  a  Marititne  Province. 
'Phis  he  does  by  promises  the  fulfilment  of  which,  it  was  reckoji- 
ed  at  the  tiuie,    would  cost  several   millions.      If  you  express 

full  credit  you  ought  not  only  to  return  Mr.  Thompson,  but  to  return 
him  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  (ientlemen,  1  confidently  leave  the 
issue  in  your  hands,  aiul  remain  your  devoted  well-wisher  and  servant 
in  Christ." 

"  Les  deux  grandes  questions  politi<iues  qui  intiiressent  le  comt6  sont 
la  construction  de  nos  chemins  de  fer  et  les  travaux  publics.  An  sujet 
<lu  chemin  de  fer,  j'ai  fait  un  travail  jilus  <|u'ordinaire  afin  d'obtenir  los 
subsides  nt'^cessaii-es  k  sa  construction.  J'ai  envoy6  vingt-deux  requetes 
;'i  tous  les  honorables  cur^s  du  comt6  afin  de  les  faire  signer,  lesquels 
requites  demandaient  un  subside  de  iiiil(X),00().  Vingt  requetes  m'ont 
vUi  retournees  couverte  de  dix-huit  cents  signatures ;  deux  ne  m'ont  pas 
I'tti  renvoy^es,  je  ne  sais  pourquoi.  II  est  vrai  que  la  denumde  dc 
$100,000  n'<5itait  pas  suffisante  selou  ce  que  j'ai  appris  plus  tard,  et  j'ai 
luodifi^  ma  demande  en  la  portant  h,  '^239,000. 

"Tous  les  d^put^s  Canadiens  m'ont  donne  leur  appui,  et  dix-huit 
Senateurs  out  sign6  ma  demande  que  j'ai  adress^e  au  Conseil  Priv6. 
.Jusqu'au  dernier  moment  Ton  m'a  fait  les  plus  grandes  promesses.  Sir 
Hector  me  tlisait  toujours  :  '  Mon  cher  Couture,  ne  crains  rien  ;  les  sub- 
sides ne  sont  pas  encore  vot6s,  mais  nous  n'oublierons  pas  ton  comt6. ' 
.Jusqu'au  dernier  moment  j'ai  support^  le  Gouvernment,  meme  j'ai  vote 
ooutre  mes  convictions,  confiant  dans  les  promesses  qui  m'etaient  faites. 

"Quand  aux  travaux  publics,  j'ai  demand^  tellement  que  mes  cou- 
t'rtjres  me  reprocliaient  de  vouloir  enlever  les  deux  tiers  des  subsides  du 
Dominion.  J'ai  demand6  ^40,000  pour  le  comt6,  et  j'avais  encore  les 
iiiemes  promesses  des  Ministres.  A  la  fin  voyant  que  rien  ne  venait  j'ai 
oununenc6  k  m'apercevoir  (|ue  Ton  voulait  me  jouer,  et  j'ai  cru  me 
rendre  aux  vceux  du  comt6  en  refusant  d'approuver  une  conduite  aussi 
d6loyale,  et  j'ai  vot6  contre  le  gouverneiuent.  Je  savais  que  le  comttj  me 
reprocherait  pas  d'  avoir  vot6  contre  un  gouvernement  qui  ne  voulait  rien 
ni'accorder.  C'eat  sur  la  question  des  quinze  millions  au  Paoifique  que 
je  nie  suis  s6par6  du  gouvernement.  Je  croyais  que  ces  gens  en  avaient 
eu  asaez;  il  est  vrai  qu'ils  donnaient  des  garanties  en  terre  au  gouverne- 
ment, mais  je  savais  que  la  creme  de  ces  tenses  6tait  vendue." 
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surprise  at  the  I'esult  of  m\  election  in  one  of  the  Miiritiuic 
Provinces,  the  exphination  which  you  get  is  four  (lovei'innent 
grants  oi*  promisees  of  grants  for  piers,  whai'ves,  or  local  works 
of  some  kind.  TUo  (lovernnient,  which,  it  is  justly  said,  ought 
in  the  matter  of  public  ^ork"  o  act  as  trustee  for  the  whole 
people,  in  effect  proclaim-  th.u  oublic  works  will  he  regulated 
by  the  interest  of  const,  loas  whose  support  it  receives. 
That  "the  whole  North- West  of  Canada  has  been  used  as  one 
vast  bribery  fund"  is  a  statement  just  made  by  a  leading 
member  of  the  Opposition,  who  can  point  to  at  least  one 
recent  and  most  flagrant  instance  in  proof  of  his  sweej)ing 
accusation.  ,  But  what  corruption  can  be  more  pestilential  or 
more  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth  than  the  surrender  of 
t-he  commercial  policy  of  the  country  to  private  interests,  in 
return  for  their  votes  and  the  support  of  their  money  in  elec 
tions  1  No  presideiit  of  the  United  States,  being  a  candidate 
for  election,  could  without  total  \v^reck  of  his  character  and 
prospects,  assemble  the  protected  manufacturers  in  a  room  a< 
jin  hotel  and  receive  their  contributions  to  his  election  fund. 
In  Quebec  it  is  an  eminent  Conservative  journalist  and 
politician  of  that  Province  who  says  that  the  electors  are 
wholly  demoralized ;  that  if  all  the  constituencies  are  not 
equally  rotten,  the  symptoms  of  the  evil  are  everywhere  to  be 
seen ;  that  the  electors,  those  who  are  well  off  not  less  than 
he  poor,  compel  the  candidates  to  bribe  them  ;  that  the  fran- 
chise is  a  merchantable  commodity  ;  that  many  will  not  go  to 
the  polls  without  a  bribe.  The  clergy  denounce  the  practice 
from  the  altar,  but  in  vain.  In  truth  the  priests,  who,  instead 
of  leaving  the  voter  free,  and  bidding  him  make  an  indepen- 
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tient  use  of  his  vote,  coerce  liim  in  their  own  interest,  are  not 
in  the  best  po.sition  for  reading;  him  homilies  on  electoral  duty. 
Under  a  theocracy  the  people  are  not  citizens :  they  do  not 
understand  the  franchise  or  truly  value  it ;  when  you 
preach  to  them  about  its  responsibilities,  you  preach  in  vain. 
They  not  unnaturally  regard  it  as  a  thinj^  to  be  used  in  their 
own  interest,  and,  if  they  like,  to  be  sold.  The  Conservative 
politician  just  cited  has  since  produced  to  Parliament  startling 
proofs  in  support  of  his  allegation. 

Once  the  character  of  the  means  by  which  (Government  is 
maintained  appeared  too  plainly,  with  a  result  fatal  for  a  time 
to  the  Ministry  by  which  the  system  was  being  carried  '  n. 
This  was  in  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Railway  S(!andal,  the  echoes 
of  which  reached  as  far  as  England.  The  Prime  Minister  and 
two  of  his  colleagues  were  (ionvicted  of  having  received  from 
the  grantee  of  a  railway  charter,  whose  position  was  vii'tually 
that  of  a  contractor,  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  used  in  elec- 
tions. It  was  pretended  hy  the  Ministers  that  the  money  was 
a  political  subscription  to  the  party  fund ;  but  it  was  well 
known  that  the  commercial  gentleman  from  whom  it  was  re- 
ceived took  no  interest  in  politics,  and  could  have  had  only  his 
counnercial  object  in  view.  It  was  also  pleaded  that  there  was 
nothing  vv^rong  in  the  charter  granted  hini,  and  this  was  true  ; 
but  it  was  evident  that  the  Government,  when  it  had  taken 
his  money,  would  be  in  his  hands.  Public  indignation  was 
strongly  aroused,  and  for  the  moment  overcame  party  feeling  ; 
the  Government,  deserted  by  its  majority,  fell ;  and  the  coun- 
try, on  an  appeal  being  made  to  it,  emphatically  ratified  the 
verdict  of  the  House  of  Comjnons.     The  qondugt  of  the  (>ov- 
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ernor-General  was,  in  hi.s  own  upinioiuit  least,  ancHhatof  the 
courtly  jurists  of  Ottawa,  constitutional  in  the  highest  degree. 
He  continued  to  treat  the  accused  Miiiistei's  as  his  constitu- 
tional advisers.  At  their  instance,  when  Parliament  had  )>e- 
conie  completely  seized  of  the  question,  he  prorogued  it  on 
what  many  thought  at  the  time  factitious  grounds,  and  relegat 
ed  the  inquiry  to  a  Connnission  named  ))y  the  Ministers  them- 
selves. He  allowed  letters  written  by  himself  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  when  the  case  was  incomplete,  to  be  laid  before  th«' 
House,  foi*  the  purpose  of  influencing  its  judgment.  It  did 
not  occur  to  him,  nor  does  it  occur  to  the  constitutional  writ 
ers  who  applaud  him  foi-  c(mtinuing  to  give  his  contidenct!  to 
his  Ministeis,  that  this  was  not  a  case  of  confidence  in  Minis- 
ters, nor  a  political  question  at  all,  but  a  State  trial,  with 
which  he  had  no  more  business  to  interfeie  than  he  had  to  in- 
terfere with  the  course  of  justice  in  a  court  of  law.  Tt  is  true, 
the  tribunal  in  this  case  was  equivocal  and  unsatisfactory,  the 
question  as  to  the  retention  of  office  by  the  Ministers  being 
mixed  up  with  the  criminal  indictment.  There  ought  to  be, 
tliough  there  is  iiot  at  pi'esent,  a  regular  pi'ocess  of  inq)each- 
ment,  with  a  regular  tribunal ;  and  political  corruption,  whether 
in  a  Minister  oi*  any  one  else,  ought  to  be  made  a  distinct 
offence  ;  it  would  seem  to  be  as  capal)le  of  definition  as  othei- 
breaches  of  trust,  and  it  certainly  is  not  less  heinous.  One  of 
the  couN  icted  Ministers  was  afterwards  made  a  knight.  Tln^ 
Fremiei'  himself,  who  had  declared  to  the  Oo\ernor-General. 
upon  his  word  as  a  Privy  Councillor,  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues were  innocent  of  the  offence  of  which  in  the  sequel 
they  were  clearly  convicted,  partly  on  evidence  under  his  own 
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hand,  ended  liis  career  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath.  Of  personal  corruption  he  was  clear.  So  far  he  spoke 
the  truth. 

Strong  evidence  has  unhappily  been  produced  to  show  that 
by  Government  advertising  and  printing  c<jntracts,  the  system 
of  corrupti«)n  has  been  extended  to  the  Press.  It  is  averred 
that  in  Hve  years  something  like  a  million  and  a  half  was 
expended  in  this  way. '  What  influences  are  behind  the  Press 
has  become  for  all  commonwealths  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous questions  of  the  day.  What  influences  aie  liehind  a  cor- 
rupted j)i-ess  it  is  needless  to  inquire. 

It  is  a  comfort  in  speaking  of  these  unsaxouiy  matters  to  be 
able  to  reflect  once  more  that  Canadian  society  in  general  is 
sound,  and  that  power  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  conceins  of 
life  is  in  the  hands  not  of  politicians  but  of  the  chiefs  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  of  judges  and  lawyers,  of  the  clergy,  and 
of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion.  Yet  the  chai'actei-  of  the 
people  cannot  fail  to  be  attected  by  familiarity  with  political 
coiruption.  Their  political  character,  at  all  e\ents,  cannot 
escape  ruin.  A«  member  of  a  local  legislature  is  con- 
victed, after  investigation  by  a  comndttee,  of  having  on  more 
than  one  (occasion  taken  money  corruptly.  He  nevertheless 
i-etains  the  support  of  his  constituents.  He  is  e'ected  to  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  The  Prime  Minister,  whose  henchman 
he  is,  makes  him  Chaiiinan  of  the  Finance  Conmiittee,  and  is 
prevented  from  making  him  Deputy  Speaker  only  by  the 
threat  of  an  appeal  to  the  record.  The  man  is  on  the  point 
us  is  generally  believed,  of  being  made  a  Senator  when  anotiier 

iSee  Sir  Richard  Cartwriglit's  Speecli  at  Ingersoll,  Nov.  l<i,  1889, 
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ti'UiiHactiuii  coineu  to  liglit,  so  foul  in  itself  and  in  iiU  its  cir 
ciuuatanoes,  that  th«  (iiovtM'rnneut  is  obliged  with  apparent 
reluctance  to  abandon  its  supporter  to  justice,  and  consent  to 
the  verdict  of  a  connnittee  pronouncing  his  conduct  "discredit- 
able, corrupt,  and  scandalous."  Thereupon  he  resigns  his  seat, 
appeals  to  his  constituents,  pleading  that  he  is  no  worse  than 
the  rest,  and  is  re-elected.  When,  after  an  interval  of  retire^ 
inent,  he  again  shows  his  head  in  the  field,  a  party  organ 
intimates  that,  if  lie  is  the  candidate,  no  moral  objection  will 
be  heard,  and  any  who  venture  to  protest  must  l)e  coercied 
without  mercy.  Tt  has  been  asserted,  on  the  strength  it 
would  seem  of  sonje  highly  ofiicial  information,  that  in  Canadn 
s<'andals  of  corruption  are  almost  unknowtj.  If  })y  this  it  is 
meant  that  few  Canadian  politicians  take  money,  and  thai 
wealth  amassed  by  corruption  is  rare,  though  not  unknown, 
among  them,  the  statement  is  true  ;  and  it  is  equally  true  of 
the  politicians  in  the  United  States,  about  whose  illicit  gains 
very  exaggerated  notions  prevail.  As  a  rule,  politicians  in 
both  countries  live  and  die  poor  ;  and,  considering  what  they 
liave  to  go  through,  it  is  wonderful  that  the  attraction  of 
politics  should  be  so  strong.  But  otherwise  it  is  from  the 
scandal,  not  from  the  corruption,  that  we  are  free.  The  pity 
is  greater  because  if  ever  a  community  was  by  its  national 
character  qualified  for  free  institutions  it  was  that  of  tlic 
farmers  of  Canada. 

Nor  are  the  sectional  interests  of  Quebec  and  the  otiier 
Provinces  the  only  sectional  interests,  or  the  only  interests 
of  an  anti-national  character,  with  which  the  head  of  ?i 
Canadian   Government   has   \\a,6.   to   deal,      He   has  had  tu 
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pwpitiatp  with  seats  in  the  Cabinet  and  doles  of  patronage, 
churches     ahove  all,    the    Hoinaii  Catholic  Church     political 
conihinatioiis  such   us  Oran^eisni,  and  even    a    j)hilanthr()pic 
conihinatioii   like  Pi-ohihitioiiisrn,   which  has  obtained  a  seat 
ill  the  Cabinet.     The  Roman  Catholic  vote  is  so  well  in  hand 
that  it  is  cast  almost  solid  for  o\u-  party  in  the    Provincial 
elections  of  Ontario,  and  at  once  transferred  to  the  other  in 
the  Dominion  elections,  good  consideration  being  received  from 
both  sides.     The  Premier  of  Ontario,  though  a  z(!alous  Pres- 
byterian, finds  himself  compelled  by  the  influence  of  the  hier- 
archy not  only  to  uphold  the  system  of  Separate  Schools  for 
Human    Catholics  in  the  face  of    his  own    recorded    protest 
against  it,    but  to  deny   Roman   Catholics  the   ballot  in  the 
election  of  school   trustees,   which   the   more  liberal  of  them 
demand,    but  to    which  the    hierarchy    object,  because  their 
control  over  the  elections  would  thereby  be  impaired.     The 
Irish  vote  is,  of  course,  to  a  great  extent  identical  with  the 
lloman  Catholic  vote,  yet  as  a  political  force  it  is  distinct,  and 
its  power  is  inordinate.     The  weaker  are  the  political  qualities 
of  any  body  of  men,  and  the  less  fit  it  is  to  guide  the  State,  the 
more  sure  are  its  members  to  hold  clannishly  together,  and  the 
greater  its  influence  will  be.     This  is  one  of  the  banes  of  all 
elective  government,  ai  I  how  we  are  to  get  rid  of  it  or  pre- 
vent it  from  growing,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.     The  abasement  of 
American  politicians  and  Itie  American  press  before  the  Irish 
vote  is  one  of  the  most  humiliating  and  disheartening  passages 
in  the  history  of  free  institutions.     It  reached  its  extreme 
when,  in  fear  of  the  Irish,  the  Senate  refused  to  do  honour 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  Englishman  whose  voice  of  power, 
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in  the  darkest  day  of  their  fortunes,  had  triumphantly  pleaded 
their  (rause  before  his  country  and  the  world.  The  motive  for 
the  resolutions  passed  by  American  legislatures  of  sympathy 
with  disunionism  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  breach  of  inter- 
national propriety  which  they  involve,  is  freely  admitted  by  Am- 
erican politicians.  Similar  resolutions,  from  the  same  motive, 
were  passed  by  Canadian  Legislatures,  both  Federal  and  Provin- 
cial, the  Conservative  Premier  of  the  Dominion,  with  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath  upon  his  breast,  leading  the  way.  In 
<^)ntario,  a  Presbyterian  Premier,  who  prides  himself  on  his 
loyalty,  found  it  necessary  to  subscribe  to  the  Parnell  Fund, 
and  pass  a  resolution  censuring  Lord  Salisbury  for  the  renewal 
of  the  Crimes  Act.  Let  Englishmen,  before  they  welcome 
"loyalty  "  resolutions  as  the  expression  of  Canadian  opinion, 
call  to  mind  that  the  same  assembly  had  before  passed 
what  was  virtually  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom.  AVhen  Mr.  William  O'Brien 
came  over  to  Canada  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  insulting, 
and  if  possible  expelling  from  the  countr-y,  Her  Majesty's 
^representative,  those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  took  an 
itive  part  in  opposing  his  irruption,  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  what  the  real  influence  of  loyalty  was  among  Canadian 
politicians  compared  with  that  of  the  Irish  vote.  That  colonies 
would  allow  themselves  to  be  used  by  Irish  disaffection  as 
levers  for  the  disruption  of  the  mother  country,  was  hardly 
foreseen  as  an  incident  of  the  system  of  dependence,  either  by 
the  opponents  of  the  system  or  by  its  defenders.  Unhappily, 
England  herself  is  in  no  position  to  cast  a  stone  either  at 
Canada  or  at  the  United  States  for  subserviency  to  the  Irish, 
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nor  has  thprp  been  anything  in  the  conduct  of  the  lowest  of 
Canadian  or  Amei'ican  vote-hunters  to  match  with  the  conduct 
of  British  statesmen  who  have  leagued  with  the  foreign  ene- 
mies of  their  country,  and  accepted  aid  from  the  Clan-na-(Tael, 
for  the  subvei'sion  of  the  Union.  That  the  Trisli  should  thus 
have  been  able,  by  acting  on  the  balance  of  parties,  to  put  the 
heads  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  connuonwealths  under  theii-  feet,  is 
surely  a  tr-emendous  comment  on  the  system  of  universal 
suflTr-ige  with  government  by  faction. 

What  has  been  said  will  serve  to  explain  two  things 
apparently  enigmati*;.  One  of  these  is  the  stability  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  which,  with  a  single  interruption,  has 
remained  unchanged  for  more  than  twenty  years,  while  in 
Australia  the  changes  of  government  have  been  prodigiously 
rapid.  There  having  been  really  no  Dominion  parties,  none, 
at  least,  united  by  any  great  principle  or  important  issue,  the 
Opposition  has  hitherto  had  no  gi'ound  of  attack  or  battle-cry, 
while  the  Covernment,  resting  on  its  patronage  and  its 
bribery -fund,  has  been  always  becoming  more  strongly  entrench- 
ed, and  has  been  able  to  carry  the  elections,  at  which  no 
great  question  was  presented,  by  dangling  before  the  eyes  of 
constituencies  the  Federal  purse.  Its  election  fund  has  also 
been  much  better  supplied  than  that  of  the  ^^Opposition,  which 
has  had  no  corps  of  piotected  manufacturers  to  which  to 
appeal,  and  no  senatorships  to  hold  out  as  prizes  to  the  aspir 
ing  millionaire.  The  adverse  influences  which  now  thi-eaten 
it,  Nationalism  in  Quebec,  by  which  its  chief  pillar  is  shaken, 
and  the  movement  in  favour  of  a  reform  in  the  tariff,  which 
is  evidently    gt«ining    strength,    a^e   of  recent  growth.     The 
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other  phenomenon  to  be  explained  is,  the  singular  division  of 
the  power,  the  Dominion  Government  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  Conservative  party,  while  the  governments  of  the  Provin- 
ces, saving  the  two  least  important  of  them,  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Liberals.  This  has  been  supposed  to  prove  that  the 
people  of  the  Dominion,  whatever  may  be  their  local  leanings, 
are  all  united  in  favour  of  the  fiscal  system,  or  "National 
Policy,"  of  the  late  Sir  John  Macdonald.  What  it  really 
proves  is  that  the  Dominion  bribery-fund  is  used  in  Dominion, 
not  in  Provincial,  elections,  and  used  with  more  effect  because 
a  great  many  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  newly  annexed 
Provinces,  are  comparatively  careless  about  the  affairs  of  the 
Dominion,  while  they  feel  a  lively  interest  in  their  own.  The 
truth  of  this  solution  is  clearly  shown  in  the  case  of  Manitoba. 
To  that  Province,  which  has  no  manufactures,  the  tariff  is  an 
unmixed  evil ;  it  is  an  evil  of  the  most  oppressive  kind,  and, 
could  it  be  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  people,  there  would 
be  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favour  of  its  repeal.  Yet 
Manitoba,  while  in  her  local  legislature  out  of  thirty-eight 
members  four  only  were  Conservatives,  sent  to  Ottawa  a 
Conservative  delegation  which  supported  the  tariff,  and  not 
only  the  tariff  but  railway  monopoly,  against  which  the  Pro- 
vince was  a  unit.  When  the  election  comes  round,  the 
government  secures  the  seats  by  petty  bribes  and  promises. 
This,  new  settlements  being  for  the  most  part  needy,  it  is  easy 
to  do,  the  more  so  as  the  principal  settlers,  who  would  be 
likely  to  be  independent  and  patriotic,  are  too  much  occupied 
with  their  own  affairs  to  go  to  Ottawa  ;  while  for  a  government 
to  find  "  heelers  "  is  never  difficult. 
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Oixce  more  eutiiusiasts  of  Federation  are  warned  that 
under  the  elective  system  it  involves  not  merely  the 
union  of  the  States  under  a  central  government  with 
powers  superior  to  tliem  all,  but  the  creation  of  Federal 
parties  with  all  the  faction,  demagogism,  and  corruption 
which  party  contests  involve  over  a  new  field  and  on  a 
vastly  extended  scale.  It  is  surprising  how  little  this  obvious 
and  momentous  consideration  appears  to  be  present  to  the 
minds  of  statesmen  when  the  tjuestion  of  Federation  is 
discussed. 

It  is  a  strong  comment  on  the  Protectionist  system  that 
since  its  inauguration  there  has  not  only  been  no  abatement, 
but  apparently  an  increase,  of  the  exodus  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  reckoned  that  there  are  now^  on  the 
south  of  the  Line  a  million  of  emigrants  from  Canada,  and 
half  a  million  of  their  children.  A  local  journal  finds  that 
it  has  300  subscribers  in  the  United  States,  and  believes 
that  in  fifteen  years  it  nmst  have  lost  a  thousand  in  that  way  ; 
and  from  another  journal,  issued  in  one  of  the  choicest  dis- 
ti'icts  of  Ontario,  we  learn  that  the  population  there  has  been 
almost  at  a  standstill.  In  one  week  300  persons  went  from 
St.  John  and  400  from  Montreal.  "  To  my  iiind,"  says  a 
Brantford  manufacturer,  "  the  most  deplorable  thing  at  present 
is  the  exodus  of  Canadians.  Last  week  three  boys  went  from 
our  siiop,  and  they  are  going  continually  as  fast  as  we  make 
men  of  them.  We  are  keeping  our  raw  material  in  the 
i>ruund,  but  we  are  driving  our  young  men  out  of  the  country." 
Almost  the  .same  note  may  be  heard  in  every  county.  The 
Americans   may   say    with    truth    that   if   they   do  not  annex 
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Caiifula,  tliey  are  {innexing  tlie  Canadians.  They  are  annexing- 
the  very  flower  of  tlie  C.'inadian  po|)ulation,  and  in  the  way 
most  costly  to  the  country  from  wliich  it  is  drawn,  since  the 
men  whom  tliat  country  has  been  at  the  expense  of  br«;eding 
leave  it  just  as  they  arrive  at  manhood  and  begin  to  produce;. 
The  value  of  farm  pi'operty  has  declined  in  Ontario,  according 
to  the  current  estimate,  30  per  cent.,  and  good  authorities  hold 
that  this  estimate  is  within  the  mark.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
ascribe  either  the  exodus  or  the  decline  in  the  value  of  land 
directly  and  wholly  to  the  fiscal  system.  There  is  a  natural 
flow  of  population  to  the  great  centres  of  employment  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  is  no  real  barrier  of  a  national  o?- 
sentimental  kind  to  cl;eck  the  current,  the  two  connnunitie:- 
being,  in  all  save  political  arrangements,  one.  The  depressicu) 
of  agriculture  and  the  fall  in  value  of  farms  are  common  in  a 
measure  to  the  whole  continent,  and  are  consequeiit  on  tlie 
depreciation  of  farm  produce,  perhaps  aK-;o,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  are  concerned,  on  a  change  in  the  once  frugal 
habits  of  the  farmer.  But  if  Canada  liad  fair  play,  if  she  wer(3 
within  the  commercial  pale  of  the  Continent,  by  admission  to 
a  free  market,  combined  with  freedom  pf  importing  machinery, 
her  minerals  and  other  resources  could  be  turned  to  the  best 
account,  she  would  have  more  centres  of  employment  in  her- 
self, and  her  farmers  would  have  more  mouths  to  feed.  There 
is  i,  shifting  of  the  agricultural  population  in  the  United 
States,  and  ^iu'nis  have  been  deserted  in  Massachusetts. 
But  the  land  there  is  bad  :  besides,  these  people  are  not 
lost  to  th'-ir  conrtry  :  those  who  emigrate  from  Canada 
to  the  feta>:CvS  are.     The  promise  of  the  Protectionist  legislator 
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to  tlu)  fainiei'  that  ho  wouki  j^ive  liiiii  a  rich  home  market  has, 
at  all  events,  been  si»^nally  belied.  Noi-  is  tiie  wisdom  of  tlie 
policy  demonstrated  by  a  <;reat  ilecliiie  in  the  value  of  that 
kind  of  })ropei'ty  for  which  a  special  benefit  was  designed,  and 
the  produce  of  which  is  tiie  stiiple  of  the  comnmnity.  Tf  the 
M'Kinley  Act  remains  in  foi-ce,  the  consequence  will  probably 
be  an  iiici'eas(.'  of  the  exodus.  Especially,  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  largely  increased  exodus  from  Quebec,  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  whicli  are  for  the  most  pai't  not  of  a  kind  suitable  foi- 
exportation  to  a  distant  ujarket,  so  that,  tlie  near  mai'ket 
being  closed,  the  people  will  have  to  suffer  or  to  depart.  ' 

Strange  to  say,  the  exodus  has  told  in  favour  of  the  stability 
of  govei-nment  ;  not  only  liecause  it  forms  a  vent,  but  because 
the  emigrants,  as  a  rule,  are  tlie  most  active-minded,  and 
there  ai"e  pi-obably  among  them  at  least  two  Liberals  for  one 
Conservative.  A  Conser^•ative  Minister,  in  fact,  openly  re- 
joices in  the  departure  of  Grit  "faint  hearts,"  that  is  the  most 
active  and  enterpi'ising  of  the  young  men,  from  his  Province 
of  New  Bi'unswick.  He  says  it  increases  liis  majority  and  in 
this  he  is  unquestionably  right.  Nov  is  it  likely  that  the  kite 
Pi'emier,  who  understood  Toryism  well  and  knew  that  it  was 
a  combinatioji  of  the  plutocracy  with  the  pi'oletariat,  saw  with 
much  sorrow  the  exodus  of  native  independence  and  its  re- 
placement by  something  less  intractable  from  the  Old  World. 

Government  by  sul>sidies  and  grants  cannot  be  economically 
carried  on.  Nor,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  Cajiadian  form  of 
government  in  itself  simple  or  inexpensive.  Political  archi- 
tects in  framing  their  constitutioiis  should  have  some  regai  I 
for  the  cost  of  woi'king  among  people  whose  wealth  is  not 
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boundless.  Fallacious  hopes  of  a  vast  increase  of  population 
heing  entertained  by  the  authors  of  the  Constitution,  the 
garment  was  fitted  to  the  dimensions  of  a  visionary  frame. 
The  work  done  by  the  eight  Parliaments  in  the  way  of  real 
legislation,  apait  from  mere  faction-fighting,  would,  if  sunuued 
up,  cut  a  poor  figure  in  ccmiparison  with  the  expense.  The 
eight  constitutional  monarchies,  not  including  their  executive 
ofhcers  and  their  departments,  have  cost  fully  four  millions 
of  dollars  since  Cimfederation,  without  doing  any  work  at  all. 
Hence,  while  the  American  debt,  to  which  everybody  pointed 
as  a  bugbear  at  the  time  of  Confederation,  has,  notwithstand- 
ing the  eiiormous  squandering  of  pul)lic  money  by  the  tarift 
men,  been  rapidly  decreasing,  the  Canadian  debt  has  been  al- 
most as  rapidly  increasing,  and  now  amoui  is  to  two  hundred 
and  forty  millions  of  dollai's  net,  or  >r;")0  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  gi'oss  debt  is  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions, 
while  of  the  securities  some  nw.  very  doubtful.  If  the  demand 
for  subsidies  continues,  the  Cajiadian  (question  may  be  settled 
by  finance.  , 

The  Dominion  has  )>een  immensely  e.xtended  in  territoiy 
by  the  accession  v.f  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  North-West 
and  British  Culumbia.  This  extension  has  brought  an  addi- 
tion of  popuiati(  -uul  -vealth,  in-espectively  of  any  stimulus 
given  by  political  in  aituiions,  though,  as  we  luue  seen,  the 
growth  of  population  in  Manitoba  and  the  rest  of  that  region 
has  been  slov/  compared  with  its  growth  in  the  new  States 
of  the  Union.  But  m  (.)ld  Canada  tiie  growth  of  population 
and  wealth  is  far  from  having  kept  pace  with  their  growtli 
within   the  commercial    pale  of    the  continent.       In    the  six 
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ypars,  1880-86,  the  natural  j^nowth  nf  population  in  Ontario 
would  have  beon  250,000,  the  actual  growth  was  only  128,000. 
Tlifsre  is  no  estimates  of  the  aggregate  wealth,  nor  any  means 
f)t"  distinguishing  the  savings  of  the  jx^oftle  fnmi  the  large 
amount  of  capital  borrowed  from  England  ;  but  the  visitor 
who  crosses  from  the  American  to  th(^  Canadian  side  of  the 
Line  and  compares  the  cities  and  towns  on  one  side  with 
those  on  the  other  can  feel  no  doul)t  as  to  the  effect  of  exclu- 
sion from  the  connnercial  pale. 

The  Canadian  people  are  industrious,  energetic  and  thrifty  ; 
theii'  country  is  I'ich  in  resources.  The  political  institutions 
or  i-elations  must  be  bad  indeed  which  could  altogether  arrest 
tiieir  progress,  liut  this  does  not  prove  that  an  ill-cemented 
Confederation  is  or  can  be  well  cemented,  that  tigure-heads  are 
useful,  that  a  Senate  which  does  nothing  is  worth  the  expense,  ' 
that  a  fiscal  j)olicy  of  th(^  Dark  Ai^es  promotes  industry  and 
connnerce,  or  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  governed  by  cor- 
ruption. Nor  is  there  any  pessimism  in  saying  that  (jualities 
and  energies  which  in  spite  of  an  evil  policy  have  done  what  we 
see,  would  under  improved  conditions  do  more.  When  Jingo- 
ism conspires  with  the  party  of  connnercid  monopoly  in  the 
ITnited  States  to  bring  on  a  tariff'  war,  Canada  is  exhorted  to 
show  her  fortitude,  and  told  that  if  she  does  she  will  survive. 
No  doubt  she  will  survive  ;  but,  like  her  neighbour  across  the 
Tihie  and  England  herself,  sh(^  wants  not  only  to  live  but  to 
livf>  well. 


The  last  fruit  of  Confederation  and  the  latest  illustratif>n  of 
tlie    working    of  the    Federal    Constitution    was     the   Ueneral 
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El(Tt.ion  r>f  1891.  C'onscious  of  iinpcndinfj  disclosiiros,  and 
se<'ing  the  tido  risiti_t<  a;i;aiijst  his  comincrcial  policy  and  in 
favour  of  rccijtrocal  trade  with  the  United  Stat(!s,  the  Prime 
Minister  resolved  to  forestall  revelations,  strangle  oj)inion  in  its 
birth,  and  grasp  a  new  leas(!  of  power.  Without  a  shadow  of 
constitutional  reason,  on  an  imperfect  regist(M',  with  a  census 
and  a  i.-adjustnient  of  represcMitation  at  hand,  he  made  the 
(Tovernor-Cieneral  exercise  the  prerogative  of  dissolving  Par- 
liament. As  a  pretext,  it  was  ])roclaini('d  that  jui  invitation  to 
negotiate  for  a  commercial  treaty  had  come  from  the  American 
(Tovernment,  and  that  it  was  necessary  before  entering  on  the 
negotiations  to  obtain  a  mandate  from  the  people.  The  neces- 
sity was  evidently  feigned,  no  popular  mandate  having  been 
recjuired  before  for  negotiations  on  the  same  subject  with  the 
same  power.  Hut  the  fact  was,  that  Jio  invitation  had  been 
received.  The  statement  was  at  once  branded  as  untrue  by  the 
American  Seer  ''^ary  of  State,  in  a  letter  to  which  there  was 
no  rejoinder.  Its  character  must  have  been  known  to  the 
Governor-General,  from  whom  nothing  diplomatic  is  withheld  ; 
but  he  felt,  it  seems,  constitutionally  bound  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  his  Ministers,  even  when  they  advised  him  to  practise 
deception  upon  the  peo})l(>. 

The  pretext  was  soon  dropjied.  and  the  battle  was  fought 
})y  the  Government  on  the  issue  of  loyalty  and  treason.  To 
divide  a  community  on  such  a  line  for  a  party  purpose,  and 
incite  one-half  of  the  citizens  to  treat  the  other  half  as  public 
enemies,  thus  kindling  among  them  the  passions  of  civil  war, 
is  in  itself  the  liighest  treason.  Violent  appeals  were  made 
by  the  Prime  Minister  and   his  colleagues,   and  still  more  vif>- 
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lent  appeals   were  made  by  tlunr  followers,   to   suspicion  and 
hatred  of    the  Americans,  against  wliose  character    and  Hag 
insults  were  hurled  on  ev(;ry  side.     The  Ministers  afterwards 
tried  officially  to  soften  their  words,  but  an  American  steno- 
grapher had  accompanied  them  on  their  tour.     To  excite  and 
mislead  the  eh^itors,  a  story  was  concocted  of  a  [)lot  formed  by 
members  of  the  ()p[)osition  to  betray  the  country  to  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  the  story  was  sui)[)orted  by  the  pi-oduction  of  docu- 
ments  purloiiKMl  fi'om  a  printing-otUce,  of  stolen  letters,   and, 
in  a  cast!  where  everything  else  failed,  by  downright   fabrica- 
tion.    These  things  wei'e  done  by,   or  under  the  auspices  of, 
baronets    and    knights.     All    the    engines  of    corruption,    in- 
cluding the  usual  promises  of   public  expenditure    for   local 
objects,  were  set  in  action.    To  ply  them  in  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces,  the  Canadian   High  Commissioner  was   brought  over 
from  P^ngland,  in  shameless  violation  of  the  principles  of  our 
own  civil  service,  about   the    integrity  of    which  so  nmcb  is 
said.     A  railway  company  whose  road  had  been  built  with 
national    money   for    a   national    purpose,     and    which    was 
bound  by  every  tie  of  honour  and  decency  to  political  neu- 
trality, lent  its  too  powerful  aid  in  coercing  and  corrupting 
Manitoba  and  the  North-West.     Numbers  of  men  who  had 
renounced  Canadian  citizenship  were  brought  by  it  from  the 
United  States,  to  turn  by  their  votes  a  Canadian  election- 
its  President   put  forth  a  manifesto  against   reciprocal   trade 
with  the  Americans,  which  was  speedily  followed  by  his  joy- 
ful announcement  that  he  had  obtained  for  his  own  road  ac- 
cess to  New  York.     It  was  believed  that  this  outrage  on  Can- 
adian independence  was  prompted  from  England  and  rewarded 
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there.  In  the  Canarlian  Pacifif  Railway  we  may  have  marlp  for 
ourselves  a  tyrant  more  fornii(laV)le  than  any  of  the  dominant 
corporations  of  the  United  States. 

Where  the  farmers  voted  freely  they  voted  lar^'ely  for  re- 
ciprocity ;  and  among  the  yeomen  of  C)ntario  tlie  Opposition 
made  notable  gains.  Tn  the  cities,  winch  are  tlie  seats  of 
the  protected  manufacturers,  the  (iovernment  had  everything 
its  own  way.  Politics  seem,  in  Ontario  at  l(?ast,  likely  to  hecorrie 
a  struggle  between  the  country  and  the  city.  In  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  where  constituencies  have  Ix^en  made  venal  by  com- 
mercial depression,  and  subservient  by  the  withdrawal  of  theii- 
independent  spirit  through  the  exodus,  (Jovernment  influence 
had  full  play.  Such  is  the  practical  working  of  constitutional 
machinery,  which  is  vaunted  as  registej-ing  with  j)ecu]iar  fidel- 
ity every  phase  and  turn  of  popular  oj>inion.  Tf  the  0{)posi- 
tion  was  not  purer  in  intention  than  the  (^ovennnent,  it  was 
perforce  purer  in  act ;  for  almost  all  the  wealth,  as  well  as  the 
protected  interests,  being  oti  the  other  side,  it  had  no  funds 
save  in  Quebec.  The  number  of  membei's  since  unseated  on 
petition  is  no  test  of  comparative  corruption.  Amidst  the 
t)raps  and  pitfalls  of  a  draconic-  election  law,  when  a  man 
may  be  unseat^ed  for  an  almost  nominal  offence  committed  by 
one  legally  construed  to  be  his  agent,  the  supplemental 
contest  in  the  law  courts  becomes,  like  the  original  contest, 
a  battle  in  which  the  victory  is  to  the  long  purse  ;  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  late  Premier  had  provided  for  the  increase 
of  his  majority  by  these  means.  The  upshot  was  a  triumph, 
though  with  a  reduced  majority,  for  the  Government.  The 
Tory  Prime  Ministt    of  England  broke  through  the  impartial- 
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ity  of  the  Imperial  CJovernment    to  cabh',  his  rf)ngratuljit.ions 
on  the  result. 

Perhaps  neitluM-  Lorfl  Salisbury  nor  those  to  whom  his  con- 
gratulations were  addressed  saw  the  most  impoi-tant  result  of 
the  contest.  The  Liberal  fwirty,  embi-acing  beyond  (|uestion 
nearly  half  the  community  and  the  sinews  of  the  farming 
}»opulation,  had  up  to  this  time  been  unsettled  in  its  character. 
It  had  adopted  Unrestricted  Reciprocity  but  declined  to  adopt 
Commercial  Union.  Tt  had  voted  as  a  body,  with  the  (^X('e[>- 
tion  of  two  (<r  thrtic  of  its  most  (-ourageous  membeis,  fui-  a 
"  loyalist  "  resolution  in  Parliament, '  while  at  the  election  its 
committee  rooms  were  as  profusely  decroratcd  with  Old  Flags 
as  those  of  its  opponents.  Hut  it  has  come  out  of  the  sti'Uggle 
a  continental  party,  with  a  continental  policy,  and  resting  at 
bottom  on  the  forces  of  its  own  continent.  It  will  probably, 
at  the  cost  of  a  temporary  increase  of  weakness,  slough  oft' 
its  reactionary  element,  and  its  next  stej)  is  likely  to  be  from 
Unrestricted  Reciprocity  to  Commercial  Union. 

Then  came  tlie  death  of  the  great  chief  of  the  system  and 
the  disclosures,  through  the  McGreevy  incpiiry,  of  the  secrets  of 
his  rule.  A  number  of  Provinces,  destitute  alike  of  geogra- 
phical unity,  of  unity  of  race,  and  of  unity  of  commercial 
interest,  and  ctmnected  only  l)y  m  nominal  allegiance  to  a 
distant  throne,  were  to  be  held  together  so  as  to  form  a  basis 
for  a  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  kept  separate 
from  the  Continent,  of  which,  by  nature,  they  were  parts. 
This  could  hardly  be  done  otherwise  than  by  corruption.    Such 

^  One  very  eminent  member,  it  seems,  left  the  House  with  a  gesture 
of  indignation,  though  the  incident  was  not  reported  at  the  time. 
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is  Sir  John  Macdonald's  excuse  for  having  systematically 
pursued,  often  through  the  lowest  instruments  and  by  methods 
utterly  vile,  a  policy  at  once  fatal  to  the  material  pros- 
perity, and  profoundly  injurious  to  the  political  character  of 
the  Canadian  people.  The  man  who  could  undertake  such 
a  task  and  perform  it  with  success,  was  sure  to  be  fitted  for  it 
by  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  ordinary  principle  and  by 
aflinity  for  unscrupulous  coadjutors,  as  well  as  by  the  gifts, 
arts,  attractions  and  experience  in  management  which  Sir 
John  Macdonald  possessed  in  unstinted  measure,  and  by  the 
Imperialist  patriotism  which,  next  to  the  love  of  power,  was 
his  ruling  motive,  and  which,  while  he  corrupted  all  around 
him,  kept  tHe  man  himself  above  corruption.  ^ 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  significance  of  the  disclosures. 
Nobody  believes  that  a  Minister,  and  a  Minister  who  had  been 
implicated  in  the  Pacific  Railway  Scandal,  was  ignorant  of  the 
frauds  which  were  being  practised  in  his  department  for  the 
political  benefit  of  his  party,  or  that  the  head  of  the  party 
was  ignorant  of  the  sources  of  its  election  fund.  Close  upon 
the  McGreevy  revelations  comes  the  award  of  the  arbitrators 
in  the  Onderdonk  contract,  reminding  us  of  another  and  per- 
haps more  ominous  case  of  the  same  kind.  By  a  technical 
subterfuge  that  contract  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  con- 
tractor whose  tender  was  not  the  lowest  by  $200,000.  The 
sum  of  $200,000  was  afterwards  voted  him  for  old  plant  which 
had  been  valued  at  $75,000.  He  was  active  in  elections,  and 
now  the  Dominion  has  to  pay  $630,000  to  the  C.P.R.,  to 
which  the  section  was  handed  over,  for  incompleteness  in  the 
works.     The  transaction  was  challenged  at  the  time,  but  the 
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Prime  Minister  pointed  to  his  majority.  Thus  have  been  spent 
the  hard  earnings  of  the  farmers  of  Canada.  But  worse  than 
this  waste  is  the  demoralisation  which  has  gone  so  far  that 
there  seems  now  to  be  no  offence,  even  though  it  be  public 
theft,  which,  when  committed  by  a  partisan,  his  party  will  not 
condone.  -  ^ 

The  detection  of  similar  malversations  among  the  opponents 
of  the  Government  in  Quebec  may  bring  much  consolation  to 
party,  but  to  patriotism  it  brings  none.  This  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  system  long  pursued  in  the  French  Province.  Of 
the  enormity  and  infamy  of  the  malversation  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  leaders  of  one 
party  will  allow  their  heads  to  fall  without  resistance  under 
a  sentence  pronounced  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  other 
party.  As  we  write,  a  bitter  conflict  is  apparently  at  hand, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  clerical  Province,  which 
seemed  so  Conservative  and  so  anticontinental,  events  may  be 
impending  which  will  prove  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The 
first  blow  is  an  audacious  disregard  by  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of  the  clause  in  the  B.  N.  A.  Act  expressly  requiring  a 
sitting  of  the  Legislature  in  each  year.  To  maintain  that  the 
prerogative  delegated  to  a  Lieutenant-Governor  can  over-ride 
an  Imperial  Act  of  Parliament  to  which  the  Crown  has  given 
its  assent,  seems  impossible.  But  what  is  the  remedy  in  the 
case  of  this  or  any  qther  breach  of  the  Constitution?  Appar- 
ently there  is  none,  unless  the  Governor-General  will  be  im- 
partial and  do  his  duty.  It  is  a  matter  in  the  last  resort 
for  the  Imperial  Parliament,  by  which  the  British  North 
America  Act  was  passed. 


2HS  CANADA  AND  THK  CANADIAN  QUKSTTON. 

The  iSuccessor  of  Sir  .John  Macdonald  in  the  (rovernment 
promised  reform.     We  need  not  doubt  that  he  meant  to  ^ive 
it.     But  circumstances  are  too  strong  for  him.     He  cannot 
carry  on  a  bad  system  l)y  good  methods  or  through  good  men. 
He  may  make  a  show  of  purification  by  punishing  a  number 
of  poor  clerks,  who  liave  only  followed  on  a  small  scale  the  ex- 
ample of  their  superiors.      But  powerful   offenders  lie  dares 
not  cashier.      He  cannot   prevent  them  from  receiving  party 
ovations,  in  defiance  of  puV)lic  morality.  His  candidates  continue 
to  bribe  with  promises  of  public  expenditure  for  public  objects. 
One  of  them  promises  Quebec  a  huge  sum  for  a  bridge  over  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  more  money  for  a  harbour  from  which  the 
shipping  trade  has  departed,  and  upon  which  a  vast  sum  has 
been  spent  in  the  last  fifteen  years.     All  will  go  on  as  befoi*e. 
It  may  go  on  long.     In  a  country  saturated  with  corruption, 
the  Government  has  the  public  treasury  and  the  patronage 
in  its  haifcls  ;  it  has  the  protected  manufacturers,  as  well  as 
the  chiefs  of  other  favoured  trades,  a  powerful,  comjjact,  and 
wealthy  phalanx  of  men  fighting  for  their  commercial  interests 
on  its  side.     Through  these  agencies  it  holds  the  cities  appar- 
ently  with  a  firm  grasp.     It  has    been  long  entrenched  in 
power,  and  has  the  machinery  as  well  ah  the  periods  of  elec- 
tions very  much  at  its  command.     It  is  strong  in  its  power  of 
appealing  to  the  Old  Flag  sentiment,  which  is  all  in  its  favour, 
and  which  its  opponents  only  intensify  by  nervous  professions 
and  disclaimers.     It  is  strong  also  in  the  possession  of  a  party 
name,  to  which  numVjers  Jire  blindly  attached.     It  can  reckon 
on  the  support  of  a  railway  company  whose  power,  already 
overweening,  is  always  on  the  increase,  and  which  has  showti 
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itself  a  thoroughgoing  and  unscrupulous  ally.  It  also  can 
reckon  on  the  support,  material  as  well  as  mural,  of  almost  all 
the  rich,  who  are  socially  as  well  as  politically  Conservative, 
and  even  when  they  retain  the  profession  of  Liberalism  are 
apt  to  be  sluggish  in  eftort  and  niggardly  in  contribution. 
When  those  who  profit  by  a  system  have  power  in  their  hands, 
the  existence  of  the  system  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged, 
whatever^  its  consequences  to  the  community.  The  exodus, 
which  shows  no  sign  of  abatement,  will  continue  to  act  as  a 
safety-valve  by  carrying  oflF  the  forces  of  resistance.  If  there  is 
a  break,  it  is  likely,  according  to  present  appearances,  to  be  in 
tiie  quarter  of  Quebec. 

Now  comes  the  Census  and  shows  that  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  only  half-a-million,  in 
spite  of  the  opening  of  the  North-West,  and  of  an  immigration 
of  850,000,  on  which  three  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent. 
It  has  been  far  less  than  the  increase  in  Nebraska  or  Minne- 
sota, not  muo'i  more  than  the  increase  in  the  adjoining  State 
of  Michigan.  Nor  has  Canada  only  failed  to  gain  numbers. 
She  has  been  losing  by  the  exodus  most  of  the  flower  of  her 
youth.  Meantime  the  amount  taken  from  the  people  in  tax- 
ation has  risen  since  Confederation  from  thirteen  millions 
and  two-thirds  to  nearly  forty  millions,  of  which  a  large  part 
has  been  spent  in  railways  and  other  public  works  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  political  system,  and  not  a  little  for  the  purposes 
0*  political  corruption.  The  public  debt  has  been  trebled. 
With  the  growth  of  taxation  and  under  a  system  of  commercial 
monopoly,  the  cost  of  living  must  of  course  increase.  Along- 
side of  us,  meanwhile,  is  a  great  commonwealth  of  people  of 
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our  own  blood  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  wealth  as 
well  as  in  population  and  rapidly  paying  off  its  public  debt. 
There  is  nothing  wrong,  say  the  optimists,  in  the  country  or 
the  people.  There  must  be  something  wrong  then  in  the 
system.^  -  .   ,         -      ,  >         .  y, 

*  "  That  there  is  something  wrong  is  evident  to  every  man  who  travels, 
to  every  one  who  knows  the  depreciation  of  property,  not  only  in  the 
rural  sections  hut  in  nearly  every  town  and  village  in  the  country.  Our 
commercial  failures  were  much  larger  during  the  decade  than  those  in 
the  neighhouring  Republic  in  proportion  to  population.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  politics.  It  is  a  business  question  that  business  men  and  all 
classes  are  putting  every  day.  What  is  the  matter,  and  what  is  the 
remedy  ?  It  is  no  answer  to  the  farmer  on  the  magnificent  lands  of 
Western  Qntario  to  tell  him  that  they  do  not  prosper  tilling  the  rocks 
of  Maine  or  the  hills  of  Vermont.  Nor  does  it  help  to  repeat  that  Kan- 
sas has  had  several  bad  crops,  and  that  when  they  have  a  good  one  the 
railways  take  all  the  profit  away  by  excessive  freight  charges.  That 
may  be  true  enough,  but  what  he  wants  to  know  is  why,  with  magnifi- 
cent land,  low  freights,  and  a  trained  and  intelligent  farming  commun- 
ity, his  property  is  depreciating  and  farming  does  not  pay.  It  will  not 
do  to  tell  him  that  deposits  are  increasing.  Ho  knows  that  certain 
people  accumulate  wealth  in  all  countries — that  money  grows  upon 
itself — that  Ireland  has  double  the  amount  on  deposit  that  we  have. 
He  knows,  too,  that  money  goes  into  savings  banks  and  accumulates 
there  often  the  faster  because  there  is  no  means  of  employing  it  to  ad- 
vantage in  business.  All  the  moneys  in  savings  banks  in  this  country 
are  taken  in  for  the  purpose  of  being  loaned  out  again.  The  borrowing 
capacity  has  kept  pace  with  the  deposits  and  added  millions  have  had 
to  be  imported  year  by  year  by  our  savings  societies  to  supply  the  de- 
mand.'*— I'he  Trade  Question,  by  Geo.  C.  Gibbons,  Q.C.,  London,  Ont. 

A  picture  of  the  general  results  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Edward  Blake.  It 
is  this  :  "  Disintegration  instead  of  consolidation,  a  small  population, 
a  scanty  immigralion,  an  empty  North- West,  a  debt  enormous  and  in- 
creasing, an  extravagant  expenditure,  an  oppressive  tariff,  restricted 
markets,  trade  forced  into  unnatural  channels,  tariff  walls  frowning 
between  us  and  our  neighbours  and  kinsmen  ;  worst  of  all,  lowered 
standards  of  public  virtue,  death-like  apathy  in  public  opinion ;  racial, 
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religious  and  provincial  animosities  rather  inflamed  than  soothed  ;  a 
subservient  Parliament,  an  autocratic  executive,  debauchee"  constitu- 
encies, increased  dependence  on  the  public  chest,  and  diniini..'hed  self- 
reliance,  combined  with  a  boastful  Jingo  spirit,  alien  to  true  manliness 
and  incapable  of  facing  real  facts." — Letter  to  the  West  Durham  Con- 
vention, by  the  Hon,  Edward  Blake,  Toronto,  Feb.  6th,  1891. 
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Section  T.  -  Defknuknck        .  *         :  v 

No  ojie  can  now  take  up  a  Canadian  news{)aper  oi-  livSten  to 
a  group  of  Canadians  talking  about  politics  without  being 
made  aware  that  Canada  has  the  problem  of  iier  future  l>efore 
her.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  Canadians  will  be  prevented 
from  disciissing  that  probleai  or  from  conferring  freely  with 
their  neighbours  across  the  Line  on  a  subject  of  the  highest 
practical  interest  to  both  counimnities.  If  it  is  lawful  for  an 
ex-Governor-General  of  Canada  to  write  on  the  Canadian 
question  in  an  American  magazine,  and  for  a  memb<pr  of  a 
Canadian  Cabinet  to  make  a  speech  about  it  in  an  American 
city,  surely  it  is  lawful  for  Canadians  and  Americans  to 
interchange  their  thoughts  in  whatever  way  they  find  con- 
venient. Nor  will  free  discussion  do  any  harm.  Not  a 
plough  will  be  stopped  on  the  farm,  not  a  spindle  will  cease  to 
turn  in  the  factory,  not  a  politician  will  pause  in  his  hunt  for 
a  vote,  because  this  debate  is  going  on.  Statesmanship  is  not 
made  more  practical  or  in  any  way  improved  by  blindness  lo 
the  future.  The  fruits  of  Canadian  industry  are  being  lavished 
by  scores  of  millions  on  political  railways  and  other  works,  * 
the  object  of  which  is  to  keep  Canada  for  ever  separate  from 
her  neighbour.      If  perpetual  separation  is   impossible,  justice 
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to  the  people  requires  that  this  waste  of  their  earnings  shall 


cease. 


To  answer  at  once  the  cries  of  treason  which,  us  soon  as  the 
main  question  is  approached,  are  raised  by  the  official  world 
and  by  the  protected  manufacturers,  let  us  say  that  no  Cana- 
dian, and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  American,  has  ever  pro- 
posed that  Canada  should  change  her  political  relations  to  the 
mother  country  without  the  mother  country's  assent.  If  the 
Crown  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  sanction  a  change,  the 
treason  thenceforth  will  be  in  resistance.  There  must  have 
been  talk  of  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland  before 
it  took  place.  There  was  talk  of  the  union  of  Germany  and 
the  union  of  Italy,  while  both  in  Germany  and  Italy  the  States 
were  still  independent  of  each  other  ;  there  is  talk  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  of  a  union  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  So  long  as  all 
is  open  and  without  prejudice  to  allegiance  on  either  side,  there 
can  be  no  treason.  Professed  loyalists  who  avow  that  they 
look  forward  to  ultimate  independence,  that  is  to  ultimate 
separation  from  the  mother  country,  cannot  dub  their  oppon- 
ents traitors,  when  with  themselves  it  is  a  mere  question  of 
time.  Nor  can  they  expect  that  all  hearts  shall  be  wadded, 
or  that  all  political  ideas  shall  be  confined,  to  a  state  of  things 
which  by  thedr  own  showing  is  destined  to  pass  away.  Pro- 
visional loyalty  is  an  aftection  which  it  is  difficult,  even  with 
the  most  fervid  rhetoric,  to  keep  warm.  Nothing  provisional 
would  have  inspired  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae. 
t  Let  him  who  deals  with  the  Canadian  question  first  of  all 
clear  his  mind  of  the  confusion  between  a  colony  and  a  depend- 
ency.    The  proposal  to  put  the  coping-stone  on  colonial  inde- 
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pendenco  is  Wrandod  as  anti-colonial.  Carthage  was  a  colony 
hut  not  a  dependency  of  Tyre.  The  communities  of  (ireater 
Greece  were  colonies,  not  dependencies  of  the  Greece  which 
sent  them  forth.  The  States  of  America  are  colonies  of  Eng- 
land, though  they  are  dependencies  no  longer  ;  and  had  they 
been  let  go  in  peace  they  would  still  lie  bound  to  the  mother 
country  by  the  filial  tie.  None  are  greater  advocates  of 
colonisation  or  cherish  the  link  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colony  more,  than  those  who  are  most  opposed  to  the 
protraction  of  dependence.  "  Mother  of  free  nations,"  is  by 
all  deemed  the  proudest  title  that  England  can  bear,  and  a 
dependency  is  not  a  nation.  The  notion,  peculiar  to  the 
moderns,  that  a  colony  ought  to  remain  a  dependency  has  its 
root  not  in  any  ground  of  reason  or  policy,  but  in  the  feudal 
doctrine  of  personal  allegiance,  as  an  indefeasible  bond  between 
the  liegeman  and  the  lord.  The  founders  of  New  England  be- 
lieved themselves,  as  their  manifesto  shows,  to  be  indefeasibly 
liegemen  of  King  James.  But  this  fallacy  has  long  been  dead, 
and  by  the  recent  naturalisation  treaties  it  has  been  buried. 
That  the  colonies  in  the  early  stage  of  .heir  existence  needed  the 
protection  of  the  mother  country  against  the  rival  powers  of 
Europe  was  a  more  substantial  but  still  only  a.  temporary  rea- 
son for  the  connection.  A  better  way  was  at  one  time  opened. 
It  was  agreed  by  the  Treaty  of  Neutrality  between  Louis  XIV. 
and  James  II.  (1686)  that  the  colonies  of  England  and  France 
in  America  should  remain  at  peace  when  the  nations  were  at 
war.     The  Treaty  came  to  nothing,  but  it  pointed  true. 

Another  fallacy  to  be  shunned,  especially  when  the  horo- 
«cope  of  Canada  is  being  cast,  is  that  of  treating  "the  Empire" 
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in  the  lump,  assuming  a  vital  connection  between  all  its  part?., 
and  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  destiny  of  all  of  them  is 
the  same.  Mr.  Freeman  may  be  rather  rigorous  on  the  sub- 
ject of  political  nomenclature,  but  he  has  done  a  service  by 
showing  that  the  term  Empire  has  been  greatly  misapplied, 
and  that  its  misapplication  loads  to  practical  rlelusion.  It 
applies  properly  only  to  India,  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  the 
military  stations,  which  alone  are  held  by  a  tenure  really 
imperial  and  governed  with  imperial  sway.  An  Asiatic 
dominion  extending  ovei-  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
Hindoos,  a  group  of  West  Indian  Islands  full  of  emancipated 
negro  slaves,  a  Dutch  settlement  at  the  southern  point  of 
Africa,  occupied  to  secure  the  old  passage  to  India,  a  con- 
(juered  colony  of  France  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  factory  like 
Hong  Kong,  military  or  coaling  stations  like  Gibraltar,  Malta 
and  Aden — what  have  these  in  connnon,  or  why  are  they 
likely  to  be  for  all  time  bound  up  with  groups  of  self-governing 
British  colonies  in  North  America  or  Australia  ?  Why  again 
should  Canada  and  Australia  be  treated  as  if  their  cases  were 
identical,  so  that  what  is  done  with  one  must  be  done  with 
the  other,  when  Canada  lies  along  the  edge  of  a  vast  confed- 
eracy of  kindred  states,  with  which  are  all  her  natural  relations, 
diplomatic  and  commercial,  while  Australia  lies  in  an  ocean 
by  herself,  and  such  external  relations  as  she  has  are  with 
China  ?  The  real  tie  among  the  members  of  the  motley  group 
is  England's  command  of  the  sea,  which  in  successive  wars 
has  enabled  her  to  pick  oflF  the  transmarine  possessions  of  her 
enemies.  But  the  loud  cries  of  high  Imperialists  for  an 
increase  of  naval  defences  show  that  superior  as  Great  Britain 
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may  ftill  hf  in  naval  force  to  her  rivals,  no  single  power  any 
longer  commands  tiu^  seas.  On  the  oth«*r  hand,  to  fancy  that 
because  one  possession  or  dependency  is  resigned  all  must  go, 
is  surely  a  mere  illusion,  produced  by  the  vague  use  of  a 
common  name  for  things  which  have  nothing  in  conunon.  Is 
England  to  be  bound  foi*  ever,  without  any  regard  to  (change 
of  circumstances,  on  p(Mialty  of  the  loss  of  her  greatness  and 
at  the  risk  of  all  her  general  interests,  to  hold  f>.\ovy  sugar 
island  taken  in  the  days  of  slave-grown  sugar,  every  coign  of 
vantage  occupied  in  the  struggle  against  the  continental 
system  of  Napoleon  ?  When  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
to  Greece  was  proposed,  the  cry  was  raised  that  this  would  be 
the  nignal  ^or  general  dissolution.  Yet  no  dissolution  ensued, 
nor  was  there  any  sign  among  the  nations  of  diminished 
respect  for  Great  Britain.  Hhe  found  herself  all  the  stronge*- 
for  being  rid  of  a  possession  which  in  case  of  war  must  eithei' 
have  been  garrisoned  at  a  ruijious  sacrifice  or  abandoned  with 
disgrace,  and  the  shrieks  of  dissolution  were  suspended,  not 
to  be  raised  again  till  the  announcement  of  the  cession  of 
Heligoland,  which  again  has  been  carried  into  effect  without 
shaking  the  pillars  of  Imperial  power.  Let  the  Canadian 
question  then  be  considered  by  itself  and  with  reference  to  the 
circumstances  of  Oanada,  not  to  those  of  Jamaica,  Malta, 
South  Africa,  or  Hong  Kong.  ' 

What  is  gained  by  the  present  system  of  dependence  oi* 
semi-dependence  as  applied  to  Canada  1  What  would  be  lost 
if  it  were  exchanged  for  the  filial  tie?  That  is  a  question 
which,  as  even  Imperial  Federationists  proclaim,  the  course  of 
events  has  practicall;^    raised.     That  tiic  connection  lays  on 
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(Jreat  Britain  heavy  rcisponsihilitias,  botli  military  and  diplo- 
matic, that  it  adds  not  a  little  to  the  burdens  and  perils 
of  empire,  is  plain.  Were  England  to  withdraw  politically 
from  tht;  American  continent  she  would  be  quit  not  only  of 
diplomatic  entanglements  and  disputes  with  the  United  States 
about  boundaries  and  fisheries,  but  of  the  ill-feeling  whioli  her 
presence  on  the  continent  enables  her  enemies  in  the  United 
States  to  keep  up  against  her,  and  which  is  adding  seriously 
to  her  embarrassments  in  dealing  with  the  Irish  question. 
Hardly  could  any  tisher  of  Irish  votes  succeed  in  inflaming 
the  American  people  against  a  nation  in  another  hemisphere 
with  which  they  would  no  longer  be  brought  into  contact. 

Englishmen  are  surprised  and  incensed  at  the  ill-feeling 
cherished  by  the  Americans  against  England,  seeing  that  Eng- 
land cherishes  no  ill-feeling  against  the  Americans,  but  on  the 
contrary  does  all  in  her  power  to  court  their  friendship,  send- 
ing the  heir  of  her  throne  as  an  envoy  of  good  will  to  them, 
associating  himself  with  their  national  enterprises  or  sorrows, 
zealously  taking  part  in  their  great  Exhibition,  celebrating  a 
funeral  service  for  Garfield,  setting  up  Longfellow's  bust  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  part,  no  doubt,  the  sentiment  is  the 
relic  of  an  evil  and  ignoble  tradition,  such  as  a  great  nation 
ought  to  cast  out  of  its  breast,  while  in  part  it  is  affected  in 
deference  to  the  Irish  or  worked  up  for  a  connnercial  purpose 
))y  the  Protectionists.  But  it  is  also  to  be  I'emembered  that 
the  United  States  are  not  an  Imperial  or  aggressive  power, 
and  that  they  let  Europe  alone.  Suppose  Scotland  were  a 
dependency  of  the  United  States  and  an  outpost  of  American 
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democracy  in  the  realm  which  monarchy  and  aristocracy  deem 
their  own.  Suppose  the  Americans  were  always  proclaiming 
that  they  hoped  by  means  of  this  political  footing  in  Great 
Britain  to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  the  British  power  and 
to  preserve  the  island  fr<jm  falling  entirely  under  the  dominion 
of  English  institutions.  Suppose  the  Scottish  democracy  were 
to  outvie,  as  they  certainly  would,  the  people  of  their  mother 
country  in  their  anti-monarchical  and  anti-aristocratic  demon- 
strations. Surely  there  would  he  in  England,  at  least  among 
the  Conservative  alasses,  a  feeling  against  the  Americans, 
which  it  would  take  a  great  many  professions  of  amity,  n 
great  many  busts  and  dirges,  a  very  liberal  contribution  to  the 
world  fairs  of  England  (m  the  part  <jf  the  Americans  to  allay. 
What,  then,  are  the  ccmipensating  advantages  ?  The  ex- 
clusive command  of  colonial  markets  which  formed  at  least  a 
substantial  ground  for  the  old  colonial  system,  England  has  no 
more.  No  longer  can  she  in  the  interest  of  her  manufactures 
forbid  a  colony  to  make  a  horseshoe  or  a  nail.  Instead  of  that, 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  lays  protective  duties  on  her  goods. 
The  chief  of  that  which  calls  itself  the  loyal  party  in  Canada 
has  asserted  Canada's  i-ight  to  do  this,  whether  Englishman, 
Scotchman,  or  Irishman  likes  it  or  not,  in  ringing  and  almost 
defiant  tones.  It  is  still  vehemently  maintained  that  the 
colony  cannot  in  lier  taiiff  discriminate  against  the  motliei' 
country's  goods  specihcally,  though  she  can  and  does  discrim- 
inate against  British  importation  in  the  aggregate.  This  little 
more  than  sentimental  privilege  is  all  in  the  way  of  coni- 
me.^cial  advantage  that  England   has  now.     It  is  said  that 
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trade  follows  the  flag.  It  follows  the  flag  at  flrst  to  a  new 
colony  which  has  no  manufactures  of  its  own.  But  apart 
from  this  and  from  national  tariffs  commerce  is  no  discerner 
of  nationalities.  If  the  trade  of  Canada  with  Great  Britain 
has  hitherto  exceeded  (though  before  the  passing  of  the 
McKinley  Act  it  had  ceased  to  exceed)  her  trade  with  the 
United  States,  it  is  not  because  the  British  market  is  mater- 
nal, but  because  it  is  free.  Find  the  merchant  who  in  mak- 
ing a  purchase,  even  of  the  bunting  for  the  flag  itself,  has 
asked  on  patriotic  grounds  where  the  goods  were  made,  and 
you  will  have  some  reason  for  saying  that  trade  follows  the 
flag.  Did  not  the  trade  of  England  with  her  American  Col- 
onies, instead  of  diminishing,  increase  from  the  time  when  the 
Union  Jack  was  exchanged  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  evil  as 
the  day  of  separation  had  been  ?  To  take  the  book  trade  as 
an  example.  At  the  very  time  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
Trent  affair,  Canadian  feeling  was  excited  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  vast  bulk  of  that  trade — prices  then  ruling  low  and 
copyrights  of  great  popular  works  not  having  expired — was 
going  to  the  United  States.  Patriotic  or  philanthropic  move- 
ments in  favour  of  or  against  pardcular  markets  have  been 
often  set  on  foot,  and  to  what  have  they  come  ? 

As  to  Emigration,  there  went  in  one  year  of  British  emi- 
grants to  Canada  49,168,  to  the  United  States  293,099;  while 
of  those  who  went  to  Canada  half  at  least  passed  on  to  the 
United  States.  What  the  emigrant  wants  is  bread.  That  an 
Englishman  ii^  quest  of  employment  will  meet  with  a  warmer 
welcome  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States  is,  as  has  al- 
ready been  said,  a  natural  impression,  but  not  the  fact.  Thei-e 
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is  nothftig  to  make  an  emigrant  prefer  the  British  dependency 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Colonies  as  his  new  home  except  the  anti- 
British  tone  of  American  politics  and  of  the  political  press  ; 
and  on  this  probably  few  intending  emigrants  bestow  a  thought. 
It  suffices  them  to  know  that  they  are  going  where  their 
friends  have  gone  before  them,  and  where  they  will  be  better 
off  than  they  are  at  home.  Besides,  as  we  have  seen,  the  emi- 
gration question  has  now  entered  on  a  new  phase,  and  the 
people  of  whom  the  mother  country  wishes  to  be  rid  the 
Colony  is  no  longer  inclined,  or  not  so  well  inclined  as  it  used 
to  be,  to  receive.  It  looks  as  though  England  might  have  for 
the  future  to  close  her  own  ports  against  the  influx  of 
foreigners,  knd  in  this  or  in  some  other  way  to  set  bounds  to 
the  growth  of  her  population  and  find  means  of  feeding  her 
offspring  at  home. 

Of  dominion  over  the  Colony  barely  a  shred  remains  to  the 
mother  country,  and  even  that  remnant  is  grudged,  and  is 
being  constantly  nibbled  away.  The  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Privy  Council  has  been  narrowed  by  the  interposition 
of  the  Canadian  Supreme  Court ;  there  is  a  smouldering  agi- 
tation for  the  transfer  of  the  military  command  from  a 
British  to  a  Canadian  officer,  and  with  regard  to  commercial 
matters  there  is  a  gradual  assertion  of  diplomatic  indepen- 
dence. This  we  have  seen.  The  appointment  of  a  Governor- 
General  is  about  all  that  remains ;  and  it  perhaps  may  not 
be  long  before  the  Colonies  generally  improve  upon  the  ex" 
ample  of  Queensland,  which  asserted  a  veto,  and,  under  some 
constitutional  form  of  recommending  a  name  to  Her  Majesty, 
take  the  appointment  to  themselves.  / 
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That  England  can  derive  no  military  strength  from  a  de- 
pendency 3000  miles  away,  without  any  army  or  navy  of  its 
own,  and  with  an  open  frontier  of  4000  miles,  will  surely  be 
admitted  by  all,  and  is  in  effect  proclaimed  by  Imperialists 
when  they  strive  to  goad  Canadians  into  setting  up  a  standing 
army.     She  cannot  even  derive  that  false  show  of  strength 
solemnly  styled  "  prestige  : "  the  weakness  is  too  patent  and 
too  confessed  to  deceive  even  an  opponent  capable  of  taking 
pasteboard  for  a  stone  wall.     Enlist  soldiers  in  Canada  Eng- 
land may,  if  she  chooses  to  pay  much  higher  wages  than  she 
pays  her  soldiers  now,  and  perhaps  bounties  into  the  bargain ; 
so,  as  the  enlistments  during  the  Civil  War  showed,  can  the 
American  Government.     The  soldiers  would  no  doubt  be  good, 
though  British  officers  might  have  some  trouble  with  demo- 
cratic recruits  not  brought  up  like  the  British  peasant  to  obey 
a  gentleman.     But  Canada  will  never  contribute  to  Imperial 
armaments  at  her  own  expense.     Even  Australia,  which  i.s 
more  British  than  Canada,  and  has  no  New  France  in  the 
heart  of  her,  seems  not  likely  to  send  another  regiment  at  hei* 
own  expense  to  an  Imperial  war ;  and  when  it  was  faintly 
proposed  in  Canada  to  emulate  Australia  in  devotion  there 
was  a  chorus  of  dissent.  Conservative  organs  showing  special 
anxiety  to  relieve  their  Government  of  the  suspicion.     The 
Conservative    leader   in  Canada   intimated  that   the    Colony 
will  help  the  mother  country  only  in  case  of  defensive  war  ; 
and  he  evidently  did  not  regard  as  defensive  the  war  in  Af- 
ghanistan or  that  in  Egypt.     The  other  day  the  question  was 
formally  put  to  the  Canadian  High  Conmiissioner.     The  Com- 
missioner's answer  was   that  Canada  would,  as  her  war  contri- 
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bution,  allow  th<'  British  Goveriiineiit  to  use  her  railways  for 
the  transput  of  troops  and  munitions,  paying  the  ordinary  fares 
and  rates.  To  this  has  come  down  the  promise,  held  out  by 
the  late  Sir  John  Rose,  of  a  force  of  four  hundred  thousand 
men  organised  and  ready  to  spring  t(j  arms.  The  mercantile 
marine  of  Canada  claims  the  fouitli  place  among  those  of  the 
world.  It  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  nursery  for  the  British  navy. 
The  mercantile  marine  of  Great  Britain  can  of  course  draw 
from  it  freely  in  case  of  need,  as  does  the  mercantile  marine  of 
the  United  States — for  of  those  American  fishermen  about 
whose  rights  diplomatists  contend  the  majority  are  said  to  be 
Canadians.  But  the  new  warships  require  seamen  specially 
trained  for  jthe  service.  Besides,  while  people  are  dilating  upon 
the  military  and  naval  resources  of  Canada  as  aids  in  time  of 
need  to  the  mother  country,  French  Canada  is  left  out  of  sight. 
Let  the  War  Office  ask  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner 
whether  he  thinks  that  Quebec  would,  under  any  conceivable 
circumstances,  send  contingents  or  subsidies  to  British  arma- 
ments, or  allow  the  Dominion,  which  is  controlled  by  the 
French  vote,  to  send  them.  The  most  likely  antagonist  of  Eng- 
land is  France,  and  in  a  war  between  France  and  England  the 
hearts  of  the  French  Canadians,  if  not  their  arms,  would  be 
on  the  wrong  side.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  raising  Papal 
Zouaves. 

"  There  are,"  says  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis,  ^  "supposed 
advantages  flowing  from  the  possession  of  dependencies  which 
are  expressed  in  terms  so  general  and  vague  that  they  cannot 
be  referred  to  any  determinate  head.     Such,  for  example,  is 

E>may  on  the  (loceriiiiKut  of  D^iJtuidoiiclts,  y.  239. 
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the  glory  which  a  country  is  supposed  to  derive  from  an 
extensive  Colonial  Empire.  We  will  merely  remark  upon 
this  imagined  advantage  that  a  nation  derives  no  true  glory 
from  any  possession  which  produces  no  assignable  advantage 
to  itself  or  to  other  communities.  If  a  country  possesses  a 
dependency  from  which  it  derives  no  public  revenue,  no  mili- 
tary or  naval  strength,  and  no  commercial  advantages  or  facil- 
ities for  emigration  which  it  would  not  equally  enjoy  though 
the  dependency  were  independent  .  .  .  such  a  possession 
cannot  justly  be  called  glorious."  These  are  the  words  of  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  and  a  colleague  of  Lord  Palmerston. 

Great  Biitain  may  need  a  coaling  station  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  of  North  America,  not  for  the  purpose  of  blockade, 
which  could  no  longer  have  place  when  all  danger  of  war  was 
at  an  end,  but  for  the  general  defence  of  her  trade.  Safe 
coaling  stations  and  harbours  of  refuge,  rather  than  territorial 
dependencies,  are  apparently  what  the  great  exporting  country 
and  the  mistress  of  the  carrying  trade  now  wants.  New- 
foundlanil  would  be  a  safe  and  uninvidious  possession,  and  it 
has  coal,  though  })ituminous  and  not  yet  worked.  The  Ameri- 
cans do  not  covet  islands,  for  the  defence  of  which  they  would 
have  to  keep  up  a  navy.  The  colony  itself  would  be  the 
gainer  ;  there  would  be  some  chance  of  the  development  of 
its  resources ;  with  nothing  but  the  tishery  the  condition  of 
its  peoplo  seems  to  be  poor.  Let  England  then  keep  New- 
foundland. Cape  Breton  is  rather  too  close  to  the  coast, 
<jtherwise  it  has  coal  in  itself,  and  Louisbourg  miglit  be 
restored.  • 

The  strength  of  England  is  and  always  has  been  in  herself. 
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not  in  her  dependencies.  Alone  she  fought  and  vanquished 
Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon,  as  well  as  Philip  II.  Some 
sepoys  sent  to  Egypt  in  the  war  with  France,  some  sepoys 
brought  to  the  Mediterranean  fourteen  years  ago  as  a  demon- 
stration against  Russia,  the  regiment  raised  by  Australia 
for  the  campaign  in  the  Soudan — these  are  about  the  total 
amount  of  military  contribution  ever  drawn  by  the  Imperial 
country  from  what  is  called  the  Empire.  Black  regiments 
were  raised  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  100th  Regiment  was 
originally  raised  in  Canada,  but  at  Imperial  expense.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  dependency  at  least  has  drawn  heavily  on 
Imperial  resources  in  an  hour  of  extreme  peril.  When 
Wellingtoii  faced  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  he  must,  as  he  looked 
on  the  raw  levies  or  foreign  auxiliaries  around  him,  have 
thought  with  bitterness  of  his  victorious  veterans  who  were 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Atlantic,  engaged  in  what,  as  the 
conquest  of  Canada  was  the  American  aim,  was  really  a 
Colonial  war.  Had  Canada  then  been  in  the  American 
Union  her  friendly  vote  might  have  turned  the  scale  of  its 
councils  generally  in  favour  of  England.  The  British  in 
the  United  States  have  hitherto  to  a  great  extent  declined 
naturalisation,  repelled  perhaps  by  the  political  feeling  against 
their  native  country.  But  they  have  now  been  persuaded  to 
take  the  wiser  course,  and  are  being  naturalised  in  great 
numbers.  As  soon  as  their  vote  makes  itself  felt,  the  influence 
of  the  Irish  vote  and  of  the  enemies  of  England  on  politics  will 
decrease.  The  Nova  Scotian  vote  is  said  to  have  told  the  other 
(iay  in  Massachusetts.  No  other  kind  of  aid  will  it  be  in  Can- 
ada's power  to  lend.     If  this  asse^'tion  is  still  questioned,  and 
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the  word  of  the  Canadian  Commissioner  does  not  suffice,  let  the 
Canadian  Government  be  called  upon,  while  yet  it  is  time,  to  say 
plainly  what  assistance,  military  or  naval,  it  is  able  to  aiford, 
and  in  what  contingency  the  assistance  will  be  afforded. 

Sir  Henry  Taylor  will  not  be  said  to  have  forfeited  his  charac- 
ter as  a  patriotic  Englishman  when  he  wrote,  as  Under-Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  to  Lord  Grey  :  "  I  cannot  but  regard 
the  North-American  Provinces  as  a  most  dangerous  possession 
for  this  country,  whether  as  likely  to  breed  a  war  with  the 
United  States  or  to  make  a  war  otherwise  generated  more 
grievous  and  disastrous.  I  do  not  suppose  the  Provinces  to  be 
useless  to  us  at  present,  hut  I  regard  any  present  uses  not  ob- 
tainable from  them  as  independent  nations  as  no  more  than 
the  dust  in  the  balance  compared  with  the  evil  contingencies." 
It  may  be  said  that  this  was  written  in  1852,  and  that  since 
that  time  we  have  had  new  lights.  Some  persons  may  have 
had  new  lights  ;  but  those  who  have  not  are  no  more  unpatrio- 
tic in  saying  that  the  possession  and  its  uses  are  as  dust 
in  the  balance  compared  with  its  evil  contingencies  than  was 
Sir  Henry  Taylor. 

Now  on  the  side  of  the  Colony.  The  disadvantages  of  de- 
pendence stare  us  in  the  face.  If  to  be  a  nation  is  strength, 
energy,  and  grandeur,  to  be  less  than  a  nation  is  to  have  less 
than  a  full  me.vsure  of  all  these.  Nor  can  any  one  who  has 
lived  in  a  dependency  fail  to  see  that  the  high  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence is  not  there.  Its  absence  is  marked  by  restless  and 
uneasy  self-assertion,  by  a  misgiving  which  sometimes  lurks 
under  an  outward  boastfulness,  by  a  constant  craving  for  the 
notice  of  the  Imperial  country,  coupled  with  a  jealousy  of  her 
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.superiority  and  of  the  .supposed  pretension.s  of  tho.se  who  Ix;- 
long  to  hei'.  To  live  not  to  yourself  but  to  another  man,  .said 
the  great  philosopher  of  old,  i.s  slavish,  and  a  dependency 
lives  to  the  Imperial  country,  not  to  herself.  The  full  prid*' 
of  country  cannot  have  place,  nor  can  the  full  attachment  to 
country.  The  social  centre  of  the  rich  and  eminent  is  in  ttie 
Imperial  capital,  and  in  their  social  centre  are  their  aspira- 
tions and  their  hejirts.  There  is  not  found  in  Canada  the 
same  public  munificence  which  there  is  in  the  United  States  ; 
nor  are  there  found,  as  in  the  United  States,  great  citizens 
who,  without  going  into  public  life,  without  coveting  its  prizes 
— recoilii  g  perhaps  from  it  altogether,  as  it  is  under  the  party 
system — still  take  an  active  interest  in  all  questions  which 
deeply  concern  the  welfare  of  the  community,  head  move- 
ments of  reform,  political  as  well  as  social,  throw  themselvess 
even  into  the  political  conflict  when  the  salvaticm  of  the  State 
hangs  in  the  balance,  and  in  a  measure  neutralise  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  faction  and  its  retainers.  The  dependency  shares,  it 
may  be  replied,  the  greatness  of  the  Imperial  nation.  It 
does  ;  but  only  as  a  dependent ;  it  bears  the  train,  not  wears 
the  royal  robe. 

Military  and  naval  protection  Canada  may  be  said  to  re- 
ceive ;  but  it  is  protection  of  a  very  precarious  kind.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  arm  of  England  would  save  Canada  from  in" 
vasion  :  the  most  that  is  alleged  is,  that  when  Canada  had  suf- 
fered all  the  evils  of  invasion  she  would  be  redeemed  by  the 
pressure  which  the  English  navy  would  put  upon  the  seaboard 
of  the  enemy.  The  destruction  of  American  cities,  swarming 
with  immigrants  from  Canada,  would  hardly  be  a  full  compeu- 
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sation  for  the  havoc  of  Canadian  homos.  What  amount  of 
naval  force  (rreat  Britain  would  he  able  to  spare  for  the  defence 
of  colonial  trade,  in  case  of  a  war  between  her  and  any  other 
maritime  power,  is  a  question  which  nmst  be  answered  by  the 
Admiralty,  whose  utterances  on  the  subject  hitherto  have  not 
V)een  comforting.  But  it  could  hardly  be  such  as  to  prevent  a 
rise  in  the  rate  of  insm-ance  such  as,  the  market  of  the  United 
States  being  half  closed  by  the  tariff,  would  ruinously  reduce 
Canadian  trade.  In  the  hist  naval  war  the  combined  fleets  of 
(treat  Britain,  France  and  Turkey  were  able  to  shut  up  the 
llussian  fleet  in  port.  But  the  single  navy  of  Creat  Britain, 
however  superior  to  any  single  antagonist,  would  hardly  be  able 
to  shut  up  in  port  the  combined  fleets  of  Russia  and  France. 
The  saving  to  Canada  of  militaiy  and  naval  expense  is  one  of 
the  great  inducements  always  held  f)ut  to  her  for  adhering  to 
the  connection.  The  othei-  is  the  saving  of  diplomatic  ex- 
pense, which,  however,  will  not  be  complete  if  the  proposal  to 
have  residents  at  seats  of  commerce,  in  addition  to  the  High 
Commissioner  at  London,  is  carried  out.  Diplomatic  expense 
is  not  found  intolerable  by  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Belgium, 
or  Sweden,  although  they  are  mixed  up  with  European  diplo- 
macy, of  which  Canada  would  be  clear. 

In  the  balance  against  this  clahn  to  protection  and  this 
saving  of  expense  must  be  laid  the  heavy  weight  of  a  constant 
liability  to  entanglements  in  the  quarrels  of  England  all  over 
the  world,  with  which  Canada  has  nothing  to  do,  and  about 
which  nothing  is  known  by  her  people.  Her  commerce  may 
any  day  be  cut  up,  and  want  brought  into  her  homes  by  a 
war  about  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  about  the  treatment  of 
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Armenia  or  Crete  by  tlie  Turks,  about  the  »'olations  of  the 
Danubian  principalities  to   Russia  imut  the   balance  of 

power  in  Europe.  No  r»ne  in  Canav.,i,  who  forms  his  estimate 
of  public  vsentiment  through  his  senses  and  not  through  h  .^ 
fancy  can  doubt  what  the  result  would  \m. 

That  in  all  diplomatic  questions  with  the  United  States,  the 
interest  of  Canada  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  TmpeT'ial  exigency 
of  keeping  the  peace  with  the  AnKM-icans  is  the  constant 
theme  of  Canadian  complaint.  "  T  do  not  think  " — these 
are  the  words  of  a  Canadian  knight  "  that  we  are  under  any 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  English  statesnicui,  that  we  owe 
them  much,  unless,  perchance,  it  may  be  the  duty  as  Christian 
men  to  forgive  them  for  the  atrocious  blunders  which  have 
marked  every  treaty,  transaction,  or  negotiation  which  they 
have  ever  had  with  the  United  States  whei'e  the  interests  of 
Canada  were  concerned,  from  the  (hiys  of  Benjamin  !Franklin 
to  this  hour,  not  excepting  their  lirst  or  second  treaty  of 
Washington."  By  the  treaty  of  1783,  confirming  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  England  not  only  resigned  the 
territory  claimed  by  eacli  State  of  the  Union  severally,  but 
abandoned  to  the  general  government  immense  territories 
"  unsettled,  unexplored,  and  unknown."  That  this  was  done 
partly  through  ignorance  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
Treaty  the  north-western  angle  of  demarcation  was  fixed  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  from  which  point 
of  departure  it  was  run  due  west  to  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi ;  whereas  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  were  after- 
wards  found  many  hundred  miles  to  the  south,  so  that  the 
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line  prescrilMid  was  inipraeticahle. '  This  is  the  heginuing  of 
a  long  and  uniform  story,  in  the  uourst;  of  which  not  only 
great  tracts  of  territory  but  geographical  unity  has  lH»en  lost. 
To  understand  how  deeply  this  iron  has  entere<l  into  the 
Canadian  soul  the  H^nglishnian  must  turn  to  his  map  and 
mark  how  much  of  geographical  compactness,  of  military 
security,  and  of  commercial  convenience  was  lost  when  (Jreat 
Britain  gave  up  Maine.  The  British  statesman  would  with 
truth  reply  that  he  had  done  all  that  diplomacy  could  do,  that 
he  had  gone  to  the  very  verge  of  war  with  the  United  States, 
and  that  with  a  world-wide  empire  and  woi'ld-wide  enmities 
on  his  hands  he  could  not  afford  to  go  beyond.  The  Cana- 
dian, if  he  were  reasonable,  would  acquiesce,  but  he  would  feel 
that  the  siucerest  wish  to  protect  without  the  power  was 
not  protection.  A  large  portion  of  Minnesota,  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  Washington,  Canada  also  thinks  she  has  wrong- 
fully lost.  These  are  causes  of  discontent ;  discontent  may 
one  day  breed  disafteotion  ;  disaffection  may  lead  to  another 
calaniit«jus  rupture ;  and  instead  of  going  forth  into  the 
world  when  the  hour  of  maturity  has  arrived  with  the  parent's 
blessing,  the  child  may  turn  in  anger  from  the  parental  door. 
About  the  advantages  of  ])olitical  tutelage  hardly  a  word 
need  be  said.  Practically  the  idea  has  been  abandoned.  How 
could  a  demooracy  in  Europe  regulate,  to  any  good  purpose, 
the  progress  of  a  democracy  in  America  ab(jut  the  concerns  of 
which  it  knows  almost  nothing,  and  which  is  superior  to  itself 
hi  average  education  and  intelligence  ?    British  democracy  has 

^  See  article  "  How  Treaty -making  unmade  Canada,"  by  the  late 
Lieut. -Colonel  Coffin,  Ottawa,  in  the  Canadian  Monthly,  May,  187ti. 
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(Miougli  to  do  in  regulating  itself.  In  forinof  (lays,  when  th<! 
BritiHli  (Jovernnient  consiHtod  of  the  chief  men  of  the  nation 
exercising  real  power  the  illusion  of  tutelage  war.  possible  ;  hut 
who  can  t)elieve  that  a  colony  is  the  l>etter  for  ))eing  guiih^i 
by  the  delegates  (»f  an  English  caucus?  Even  the  best  in- 
formed in  England  are  still  too  uninstructed  about  Canada  to 
interfere  usefully  in  her  affairs.  If  the  days  are  gone  by 
when  the  Admiralty  could  send  out  sentry-boxes  for  the 
troops,  water-casks  for  a  flotilla  on  Canadian  lakes,  and  spars 
for  the  use  of  vessels  in  a  land  of  pine,  the  writer  has  seen 
posted  in  England  a  proclamation  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
which  Ontario  was  called  '*  that  town,"  and  he  has  heard  a 
well-educated  Englishman  congratulate  a  Canadian  on  the 
removal  by  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  question  of  all 
causes  of  enn  .ty  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain.  The 
correspondents  of  the  British  Press  in  Canada  are  constantly 
falling  into  the  hands  of  partisan  informants  and  cabling  to 
England  what  every  one  in  Canada  knows  to  be  untrue.  The 
House  of  Commons  notoriously  cannot  be  got  to  attend  to 
colonial  questions.  In  the  debate  on  the  Quebec  Act  it  was 
near  being  counted  out,  and  in  the  division  which  was  to  de- 
cide the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  dependency  only  seventy- 
two  members  took  part.  An  Act  relating  to  South  African 
Confederation  was  passed  in  an  all-night  sitting  held  to  beat 
Obstruction.  Nobody  blames  people  for  knowing  or  caring 
little  about  matters  with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do. 
Canadians  know  and  care  little  about  Australia  or  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  But  to  talk  of  tutelage  is  absurd.  If  British 
monarchists  have  continued  to  cherish  the  hope  of  establish- 
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in^  through  tho  agency  of  Canada  lieroditary  monarchy  and 
aristociacy  .xi  tliis  Contitiont,  and  tlius  wresting  from  dem(»- 
cracy  a  part  of  its    Dominion,   hit  that  hope   be  for  ever  hiid 
aside.       The   structui«i   and    spirit   of    Canadian   as   well    as 
American  society,  it  nmst  l>e  repeated,  are  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic.      The    liomagc   paid    to    titled    visitors   from   the  old 
country  and  the  social  worship  of  the  (xovei-nor-General  are 
indications  meiely  of  personal  habit,  not  of  any  political  return 
to  the  past.     Americans  and  Canadians  are  in  this  respect  the 
same.     In  the  hereditary  princii)le  tliere  is  not  on  the  Ameri- 
can Continent  a  spark  of  life.   The  alxlication  of  the  Brp'^ilian 
dynasty  was  the   knell.     Democracy  on  the  American  con- 
tinent and  elsewhere  may   some  day    pass   through   faction 
into  anarchy,   and     out  of  the  anarchy  a  strong  government 
may  arise  :  this  is  among  those  possibilities  in  the  womb  of  the 
future  which  no  external  power  can  help  to  the  birth  ;  but  on 
the  soil  of  the  New  World  hereditary  monarchy  and  aristoc- 
racy can  never  grow. 

Canada  has  received,  it  is  true,  large  advances  of  British 
capital.  Her  present  debt  to  England  has  been  reckoned  at 
8650,000,000,  though  of  the  portion  invested  in  tiie  construc- 
tion of  Canadian  railways  most  may  be  practically  written  off. 
How  far  facility  of  borrowing  is  r-eally  a  blessing  to  any 
country  is  a  question  which  need  not  be  discussed.  English 
capital  is  now  pouring  into  the  United  States  ;  it  has  poured 
into  the  Argentine  Republic,  Spain,  Russia,  Egypt,  Turkey, 
Mexico,  and  every  country  in  which  it  appeared  that  profit- 
able investments  could  be  found.  Investment  is  as  cosmo- 
politan as  trfwle.     Let  Canada  keep  up  her  credit  and  the 
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Britisli  investor  will  not  curiously  inquire  whether  the  Gover- 
nor-General is  sent  out  from  Enj^land  or  elected  by  the  Cana- 
dians themselves. 

Sentiment  then,  apparently,  is  the  s(ile  life  of  the  present 
connection.  Of  sentiment  no  one  wishes  to  speak  irreverently. 
Nor  does  any  one  wish  to  deny  that  it  may  often  rightly  call 
for  the  saci'itice  of  matei-ial  interest.  13ut  to  be  sound,  it 
must  after  all  have  its  root  in  some  kind  of  utility,  and  when 
the  root  is  dead  the  days  of  the  flower  are  numbered.  Be- 
sides it  would  be  but  the  exchange  of  one  sentim^rit  foi- 
another  more  certain  to  endure.  Why  is  the  tilial  sentiment 
of  less  value  than  the  sentiment  of  dependence '?  It  is  surely 
rather  the  nobler  of  the  two.  The  Greek  colony  which  kept 
the  tire  taken  from  the  mother  country's  altar  always  burning 
on  its  saci'ed  hearth  and  assigned  to  the  representatives  of  the 
mother  country  places  of  honour,  efiectively  preserved,  in  its 
classic  fashion,  the  bond  of  the  heart  ;  and  why  should  not 
the  same  thing  be  done  in  forms  suited  to  our  time  by  a  Col- 
ony at  the  present  day  ?  Pi'oti'acted  dependence  may  imperil 
the  filial  tie  if  resentment  is  caused  on  either  side  by  the 
failure  to  render  services  which  can  no  longer  be  rendetecl 
and  perform  duties  which  can  no  longer  be  performed. 

Section  II.     Ixdkpkxdence 

Confedeiation  was  followed  by  a  nujvement  in  the  direction 
of  Independence,  chieHy  among  the  young  men  of  Unturio, 
which  was  called  "Canada  First."     The  name  was  the  title  tjf 
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a  pamphlet     written  in  lr^71  by  Mr,  W.  A.  Foster,  a  barrister 
f»f  Torrtntri,  which  fired  a   number  of  young  hearts.     To  in- 
dependence the  movement  manifestly  tended,  if  this    was  not 
its  avowed  or  definite  aim.     The  authors  of  Confederation,  to " 
induce  the  people  to  accept  their  policy,  had  set  before  them 
glowing  pictures   of  the   resources  of  the  country,  and  made 
strong    appeals    to    patriotic    pi'ide,    hope,    and  self-reliance. 
These  produced   their  natural  effect  on  ardent  and  sanguine 
souls.     Tt   happejied   that  just   at   the  same   time  the  gener- 
ation   of    immigrants   from    England    which    had    occupied 
many  of  the  leading  places  in  the  professions  and  connnerce 
was  passing  off  the  scene,  and  leaving  the  field  clear  for  natives. 
"'  Canada  First "  was  rather  a  circle  than  a  party  ;  it  eschewed 
the  name  of  party,  and  the  Country  above  Party  was  its  cry. 
Some  of  the  group  were  merely  nativists  who  desired  that  all 
])ower   and    all    places    should  be    filled  by  born  Canadians, 
that  the  policy  of    Canada    should    be    shaped    by  her  own 
interest,  and  that  she  should  be  first  in  all  Canadian  hearts. 
With  some  a  "  national  policy  "  for  the  protection  of  Cana- 
dian manufactures  was  probably  a  principal  object.      But  that 
to  which  the  leading  spirits  more  or  less  consciously,  more  or 
less  avowedly,  looked  forward  was  Independence.     That  they 
aimed    at   raising    Canada    above  the    condition    of    a    mere 
dependency  and  investing  her  with  the  dignity  of  a  nation 
they  loudly  proclaimed,  and   they   would  have  found  that  this 
fould  not  be  done  without  putting  off  vlependence.      "Canada 
First "  was  violently  denounced  and  assailed  by  tlie  politicians 

^Xow  embodied  in  i\  volume  entitled  "  Cunuda  First ;  a  Menioiial  of 
tile  late  W.  A.  Foster,  Q.C"  Toronto  :  Hunter,  Rose  &  Co.,  1890. 
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of  the  two  old  })arties,  who  betrayed,  in  their  treatment  of  the 
generous  aspirations  to  which  they  had  themselves  appealed, 
the  real  source  of  their  policy   and  the  spirit  in  which  they 
had  acted  as  the  authors  of  Confederation.     The    Court   of 
Ottawa  also    exerted    its    influence,    including    its    influence 
over  the  masters  of  the  Press,  in  the  same  direction.     The 
movement  found  a  leader,   or  thought  that  it  had  found  a 
leader,  in  a  native  Canadian  politician,  who  was  the  child  of 
promise   and    the    morning    star    of   that  time.     But  at  the 
decisive  moment  party  ties  prevailed,  the  leader  was  lost,  and 
the  movement  collapsed,  not  however  without  leaving  strong 
traces  of  its  existence,   which  are  beginning  to  show  them- 
selves among  the  younger  men  at  the  present  day. 
,  In  one  respect,  at  all  events,  the  men  of  "  Canada  First " 
were  right.     They  saw  or  at  least  felt — even  the  least  bold 
and  the  least  clear-sighted  of  them  felt — that  a  community  in 
the  New  World  must  live  its  own  life,  face  its  own  responsi- 
bilities, grow  and  mould  itself  in  its  own  way ;  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations  in  North  America  could  no  more  be  tied  for 
ever  to  the  apron-strings  of  the  mother  country  than  England 
could  have  been  tied  for  ever  to  the  api  on-strings  of  Fries- 
land,  or  France  to  those  of  the  mother  country  of  the  Franks. 
There  was  nothing  on  the  face  of  it  impracticable  in  the 
aim  of  "  Canada  First."     There  is  nothing  in  nature  abso- 
lutely  to  forbid  the  existence   on  this   Northern    Continent 
of  a  nation  independent  of  the   United  States.      American 
aggression  need  not  be  feared.     The  violence  and  unscrupu- 
lousness  bred  of  slavery  having  passed  away,  the  Americans 
are  a  moral  people.     It  would  not  be  possible  for  any  dema- 
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gogue  now  to  excite  them  to  an  unprovoked  attack  upon 
another  free  nation  or  even  to  a  manifest  encroachment  on  its 
rights.  If  they  had  been  rapacious  they  would  have  shown  it 
when  they  had  an  immense  army  on  foot,  with  a  powerful 
navy,  and  when  they  were  flushed  with  victory.  The  New 
England  States,  and  the  non-slavery  element  of  the  nation 
generally,  were  opposed  to  the  War  of  1812.  An  independeiit 
Canada,  however  inferior  to  them  in  force,  might  rest  in 
perfect  safety  by  their  side.  But  when  "  Canada  First "  was 
born  the  North-West  had  only  just  been  acquired.  British 
Columbia  was  as  yet  barely  annexed,  and  the  absolute  want 
of  geographical  compactness  or  even  continuity  was  not  so 
apparent  as  it  is  now.  Enthusiasm  was  blind  to  the  difficulty 
presented  to  the  devotees  of  Canadian  nationality  by  the 
separate  nationality  of  Quebec,  or  if  it  was  not  blind,  sue, 
ceeded  in  cajoling  itself  by  poetic  talk  about  the  value  of 
French  gifts  and  graces  as  ingredients  for  the  fusion, 
without  asking  whether  fusion  was  not  the  thing  which  the 
French  most  abhorred.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of 
things  why  Ontario  should  not  be  a  nation  if  she  were  minded 
to  be  one.  Her  territory  is  compact.  Her  population  is 
already  as  large  as  that  of  Denmark,  and  likely  to  be  a  good 
deal  lai'ger,  probably  as  large  as  that  of  Switzerland ;  and  it  is 
sufficiently  homogeneous  if  she  can  only  repress  French 
encroachment  on  her  eastern  border.  She  would  have  no 
access  to  the  sea :  no  more  has  Switzerland,  or  Servia. 
Already  a  great  part  of  her  trade  goes  through  the  United 
States  in  bond.  The  same  might  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
Maritime  Provinces — supposing  them  to  have  formed  a  legis- 
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lative  union-  -Quehec,  RHt.ish  Colunnliia,  or  the  NorthA\'ost. 
In  the  North-West,  rating  its  cultivable  area  at  the  lowest, 
there  would  bt;  room  for  no  mean  nation.  '  But  the  thread  of 
each  Province's  destiny  has  now  become  so  intertwined  with 
the  rest  that  the  skein  can  hai'dly  })e  disentangled.  That  the 
North-West,  if  it  is  not  released  horn  the  strangling  tariff, 
may  one  day  take  a  course  of  its  own  is  likely  enough,  but  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  the  course  which  it  takes  will  l)e  Inde- 
pendence. 

Let  the  young  men  of  our  Canadian  cities,  in  whose  hearts 
the  aspiration  after  Independence  seems  recently  to  have  been 
born  afresh,  before  they  finally  choose  their  course  look  the 
ffvcts  of  geography,  race,  language  and  conmiercial  grfivitation 
fairiy^^in  the  face,  measure  the  difficulties  of  national  union 
and  assure  themselves  that  those  difficulties  are  capable  of 
being  ultimately  overcome.  The  risk  which  they  would  I'un 
by  cherishing  an  utterly  hopeless  aspiration  is  not  merely  that 
of  waste  of  energy  and  disappointment,  Canada  is  now  arbit- 
ress  of  her  own  destinies  and  mistress  of  her  own  hand  ;  if  she 
chooses  to  enter  into  closer  relations  with  another  power  it 
will  be  of  her  free  will  and  on  equal  terms.  But  if  by  the 
protraction  of  a  desperate  struggle  against  material  conditifuis 
she  is  wasted  and  brought  low,  the  result,  instead  of  l)eing 
independence  or  an  honourable  union  of  any  kind,  may  be 
annexation  indeed. 

Section  III. — Imperiai.  Fkdkkation 

It  was  probably  the  sight  of  the  tie  visibly  weakening  and 
of  the  approach  of  Colonial  independence  that  gave  birth,  by 
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a  recoil,  to  Tnipfrial  Fpderation.  But  the  movement  has  been 
strangely  reinforced  from  another  source.  Home  Rulers, 
who,  under  that  specious  name  would  sui'iendei-  Ireland  to 
the  Parnellites,  think  to  salve  their  own  patriotism  antl  recon- 
cile the  nation  to  their  policy  by  saying  that  in  breaking  up 
the  United  Kingdom  they  are  but  providing  raw  materials 
for  a  far  ampler  and  grander  union.  Fn  the  case  of  the  late 
Mr.  Forster,  the  only  statesman  Avho  has  very  seriously  em- 
braced the  project,  something  might  be  due  to  the  Nemesis  of 
imagination  in  the  V)reast  of  a  Quakei". 

The  Imperial  Federationists  refuse  to  tell  us  their  plan. 
They  bid  our  l)osoms  dilate  with  trustful  enthusiasm  for 
arrangements  wliich  are  yet  to  be  re\ealed.  They  say  it  is 
not  yet  time  for  the  disclosure.  Not  yet  time  when  the  last 
strand  of  political  connecti<m  is  worn  almost  to  the  last 
thread,  and  when  every  day  tlie  sentiment  opposed  to  central- 
isation is  implanting  itself  more  deeply  in  Colonial  hearts  I 
While  we  are  bidden  to  wait  patiently  for  the  tide,  the  tide  is 
running  strongly  the  other  way.  Now  Newfoundland  claims 
the  right  of  making  her  own  commercial  agi'eements  with  the 
United  States  independently  of  other  Colonies.  Disintegra- 
tion, surely,  is  on  the  point  of  being  complete. 

At  least  we  may  be  told  of  whom  the  Confederation  is  to 
consist.  Are  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  to  be  included  ? 
Is  Quashee  to  vote  on  Imperial  policy?  But  above  all,  what 
is  to  be  done  with  India  1  Is  it,  as  a  Canadian  Federationist 
of  thoroughgoing  democratic  tendencies  demanded  the  other 
day,  to  be  taken  into  Federation  and  enfranchised  ?  If  it  is, 
the  Hindoo  will  outvote  us  live  to  one,  and  what  he  will  do 
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with  us  only  those  who  have  fathomed  the  Oriental  mystery 
can  pretend  to  say.  Is  it  to  remain  a  dependency  ?  If  it  is, 
to  whom  is  it  to  belong  ?  To  a  Federation  of  democratic 
communities  scattered  over  the  globe,  some  of  which,  like 
'  Canada,  have  no  interest  in  it  whatever  ?  Its  fate  as  an 
Empire  would  then  be  sealed,  if  it  is  not  sejiled  already  by 
the  progress  of  democracy  in  Great  Britain.  Or  is  it  to 
belong  to  England  alone  ?  In  that  case  one  member  of  the 
Confederacy  will  have  an  Empire  apart  tive  times  as  large  as 
the  rest  of  the  Confederation,  requiring  separate  armaments 
and  a  diplomacy  of  its  own.  How  would  the  American 
Confederation  work  if  one  State  held  South  America  as  an 
Empire?  Some  have  suggested  that  Hindostan  should  be 
represented  by  the  British  residents  in  India  alone.  If  it 
were,  woe  to  the  Hindoo  ! 

Again,  the  object  of  the  Association  surely  must  be  known. 
Every  Association  of  a  practical  kind  must  have  a  definite 
object  to  hold  it  together.  The  objects  which  naturally  sug- 
gest themselves  are  common  armaments  and  a  common  tariff. 
But  Canada,  as  we  have  seen,  refuses  to  contribute  to  common 
armaments,  and  Australia,  though  she  sent  a  regiment  to  the 
Soudan,  now  apparently  repents  of  having  done  it.  Great 
Britain  is  a  war  power ;  the  Colonists,  like  the  Americans,  are 
essentially  unmilitary,  and  here  would  be  the  beginning  of 
troubles.  As  to  the  tariff,  the  Canadian  Protectionists,  who 
make  use  of  Imperial  Federation  as  a  stalking-horse  in  their 
struggle  against  free  trade  with  the  United  States,  are  always 
careful  to  say  that  they  do  not  mean  to  resign  their  right  of 
laying  protective  duties  on  British  goods.    Victoria  also  seems 
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wedded  to  her  Protective  system.  What  remains  but  im- 
provement of  postal  communication  and  a  Colonial  Exhibition, 
neither  of  which  surely  calls  for  a  political  combination  unpre- 
cedented in  history  1 

Unprecedented  in  history  the  combination  would  be.  The 
Roman  Empire,  the  thought  of  which  and  of  its  Civis  Rom- 
anus  sum,  is  always  hovering  before  our  minds,  was  vast,  but 
it  was  all  in  a  ring-fence.  Moreover,  it  had  its  world  to  itself, 
no  rival  powers  being  interposed  between  Rome  and  her  Pro- 
vinces. It  was  an  Empire  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
Its  members  were  all  alike  in  strict  subordination  to  its  head. 
The  head  determined  the  policy  without  question,  and  danger 
to  unity  from  divided  counsels  there  was  none.  We  confuse 
our  minds,  as  was  said  before,  by  an  improper  use  of  the  term 
Empire.  The  name  applies  to  India,  but  to  nothing  else  con- 
nected with  Great  Britain  unless  it  be  the  fortresses  and 
Crown  Colonies.  Our  self-governed  Colonies  are  not  members 
of  an  Empire,  but  free  communities  virtually  independent  of 
the  mother  country,  which  for  the  purpose  of  Confederation 
would  be  called  upon  to  resign  a  portion  of  their  indepen- 
dence. Of  the  Spanish  Empire  is  is  needless  to  speak.  Its 
name  is  an  omen  of  disaster  and  a  warning  against  the  blind 
ambition  which  mistakes  combination  for  union  and  colossal 
weakness  for  power.  After  all,  the  Roman  Empire  itself  fell, 
and  pai'tly  because  the  life  was  drawn  from  the  members  to 
the  head.  • 

The  Achffian  League,  the  Swiss  Bund,  the  Union  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  American  Union,  all  were  perfectly  natural 
combinations,  not  only  suggested  but  commanded  by  a  com- 
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\wux\  peril.  Tn  U»ro(>  out,  nt'  Ww.  ffiur  rases  tlie  cDrnmunities 
which  entered  into  the  compact  were  kindred  in  all  respects  ; 
in  the  case  of  the  Swiss  Bund  they  were  equal.  In  the  case 
of  the  Confederation  n()W  proposed,  tlu^y  would  l)e  neitlier 
kindred  jn)r  eciual  ;  and  fasten  tlie  people  of  tlie  British 
Islands,  those  of  self-governed  Colonies,  tlie  Hindoo,  the  Afri- 
can, and  the  Kaftir  together  with  what  legislative  clamps  you 
will,  y(>u  cannot  produce  the  unity  of  political  character  and 
sentinjent  which  is  es.sential  to  communitv  of  councils,  much 
more  to  national  union.  . 

Steaju  and  teh^graph,  we  are  told,  have  annihilated  distance. 
They  have  not  annihilated  the  parish  stee[)le.  They  have  not 
carried  the  thoughts  of  the  ordinary  citizen  beyond  the  circle 
of  his  own  life  and  work.  They  have  not  (jualified  a  common 
farmer,  tradesman,  ploughman,  or  artisan  to  direct  the  politics 
of  a  world-wide  State.  How  much  does  an  ordinary  Canadian 
know  or  care  alxmt  Australia,  an  oi-dinary  Australian  about 
Canada,  or  an  ordinary  Englishman,  Scotchman,  or  Irishman 
about  either?  The  feeling  of  all  the  Cohmists  towards  the 
mother  country,  when  you  appeal  to  it,  is  thoroughly  kind,  as 
is  that  of  the  mother  country  towards  the  Colonies.  But 
Canadian  notions  of  British  politics  are  hazy,  iind  still 
more  hazy  are  British  notions  of  the:  politics  of  Canada. 
When  John  Sandfield  Macdonald,  the  Prinu?  Minister  of 
Ontario,  died,  his  death  was  chronicled  by  British  jouinals  as 
that  of  Sir  Jolni  A.  Macdonald,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Dominion. 

The  different  Provinces  of  Caruida  cannot  be  made  to  sink 
their  local  interests  in  that  of  the  Dominion.     H(^\v  nuich  less 
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could  all  the  Colonies  be  made  to  sink  their  local  interests  in 
that  of  the  Imperial  Federation  ! 

About  India  Englishmen  know  more,  because  their  interest 
in  it  is  so  «^'reat ;  but  Canadians  know  nothinj^.  The  framers 
of  these  vast  political  schemes,  having  their  own  eyes  fixed  on 
the  political  tirniament,  forget  that  the  eyes  of  men  in  general 
are  tixed  on  the  path  they  tread.  The  suffrage  of  the  Feder- 
ation ought  to  be  limited  to  far-reaching  and  imaginative 
minds. 

A  grand  idea  may  be  at  the  same  time  practical.  The  idea 
of  a  United  Continent  of  North  America,  securing  free  trade 
and  intercourse  <jver  a  vast  ai'ea,  with  external  safety  and  in- 
ternal peace,  is  no  less  practical  than  it  is  grand.  The  benefits 
of  such  a  union  would  be  always  present  to  tiie  mind  of  the 
least  instructed  citizen.  The  sentiment  connected  with  it 
would  be  a  foundation  on  \thich  the  political  architect  could 
build.  Imperial  Federation,  to  the  mass  of  the  people  com- 
prised in  it,  would  be  a  mere  name  conveying  with  it  no  deli- 
jiite  sense  of  l)enetit  on  which  anything  could  be  built. 

To  press  this  receding  vision  a  little  closer,  what  would  be 
the  relation  of  the  Federal  Covermnent  to  the  British  mon- 
archy 1  Would  the  same  Queen  be  sovereign  of  both?  Would 
she  have  two  sets  of  advisers  ?  Suppose  they  should  advise 
her  different  ways  I  Would  sle  appoint,  as  she  does  now, 
the  heads  of  all  the  other  numbers  of  the  Federation  ?  It 
would  hardly  do  to  let  the  Pi-esident  of  tlie  United  States 
appoint  all  the  State  Governors.  How  would  the  Suprenae 
Court  be  constituted  1  Such  an  autiiority  would  certainly  be 
needed  to  interpret  the  Constitution,  and  the  British  monarchy 
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would  havo  to  b«  a  Huitor  before  it.  How  would  the  jhicri^es 
of  the  Federal  Goveriiinent  be  enforced,  say,  in  case  of  refusal 
to  send  the  war  contingent  ?  How,  again,  would  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  Federal  Parliament  be  a|»jM)rtion<'d  ?  If  by 
population,  the  representation  of  the  liritish  Islands  would  so 
outnumber  the  rest  that  the  rest  would  de(>m  their  represent- 
ation practically  a  nullity,  and  jealousy  and  cabals  would  at 
once  arise.  The  very  number,  too,  would  bt^  a  difKculty.  If 
Great  Britain  had  members  in  proportion  to  St.  Helena  and 
Fiji,  the  Parliament  would  have  to  me(!t  on  Salisbury  Plain. 
These  are  not  questions  of  detail,  nor  do  th(^y  attach  only  to 
a  particular  scheme ;  they  are  fundamental,  and  attach  to 
every  scheiiie  that  can  be  conceived. 

The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  must  ceas(;  to  be  a  Sove- 
reign Power.  The  Imperial  Congress  itself  woukl  not  be  a 
Sovc  eign  Power.  Like  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
it  would  be  subject  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  would 
have  so  much  authority  only  as  that  Constitution  assigned  it. 
The  Sovereign  Power  would  be  the  people  of  the  Empire  at 
large,  and  a  curious  Sovereign  they  would  be. 

The  same  person  could  not  be  the  head  at  once  of  a  Feder- 
ation and  of  one  of  the  conmiunities  included  in  it  any  mon; 
than  the  same  person  could  be  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Her  Majesty 
would  have  to  choose  between  the  British  and  the  Pan- 
Britannic  Crown. 

Canada  is  a  Confederation  in  herself.  Movements  are  on 
foot  for  a  Confederation  of  the  Australian  Coloni(;s  and  of 
those  of  South  Africa.     A  Confederation  of  the  West  India 
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IslaiidH  liiiH  hIno  Ih'iwi  propoNrd.  VVosliouhl  (lius  liiivr  a  .stiik- 
in^  iioviOty  in  politioiil  urttliitccturr  in  tlio  .sliupc^  of  a  (/oiit'twl- 
eration  of  (yoiifodiU'atioMH.  hut  it  NitniitM  (Mntain  tluit  Nttw 
Zealand  would  not>,  and  that  Honut  i.solatc^d  C)oloni«>s  <'ould  not, 
join  any  l*\>(l(>t'ation,  in  which  msi^  the  inrnihci's  of  thi^  ('iritral 
PailianiiMit  vvoidd  ^'present  paitly  h\'(irratioiiN,  partly  Hin^dn 
coinniuniti(>s.  Strange,  apparently,  woidd  \tv  the(:oin[ili(wttion 
of  fealties,    oMi^ations,  and    sentinientH    which  would  hence 


arise 


This  Union,  so  (;oniplex  in  its  niac^hinery,  with  its  nutnilxtrs 
soattei'ed  ov(^r  the,  woi-Id,  and  distracted  hy  interests  as  wid(! 
apart  as  the  sliores  »>f  its  nieiiihers,  Jlonie  lluhu's,  think  tln?y 
could  maintain,  while  they  hid  us  despair  of  inaintainin;^  the 
Parliamentary  Union  of  Ireland  with  (Iniat  Hritain. 

Even  to  assemble  the  (Jcuitraliscid  Conv(!ntion  wouhl  he 
no  easy  task.  Tin*  ^ovc^rnuKints,  British  and  Colonial,  are 
all  party  governmentH  and  all  liable  to  constant  change.  Th(» 
delegate  trusted  by  ojie  pai'ty  would  not  have  the  confidence; 
of  the  other,  and  befon;  tlui  C(»nv<Miti(m  would  proceed  to 
business  som(;body's  ci(Ml(MitiaIs  would  be  withdrawn.  We 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  Canadian  Conftnleration  how  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Piinci!  Kdward  Island  Hew  ofF 
from  the  agreement  at  which  tluur  delegat(!s  had  arriv(;d.  In 
truth  tliere  would  probably  be  a  gen(!ral  falling  away  as  soon 
as  payment  for  Imperial  armamcsnts  came  into  vi(!\/. 

The  Federation  would  be  nothing  if  not  diplomatic.  But 
whose  diplomacy  is  to  prevail  ?  That  of  Great  Britain,  a 
European  Power  and  at  the  same  time  Mistress  of  India? 
That  of  Australia,  with  her  Eastern  i'(jlations  and  h(!r  Chinese; 
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t|U«!stum  ?  Oi"  tluit  of  Cuimdn,,  Ixmiid  up  with  tlu*  American 
(Jotitiaent,  iiiditrei'eiit  t<»  evei'ytliiri^  in  Eui()j)e  or  Asia,  and 
concerned  *m\y  with  her  relation  t«»  the  lliiite<i  States  ? 
Austraha,  we  have  l)eeM  told,  already  betrays  her  intention 
of  breaking  away  fi'oin  Kn^land  should  British  j)olicy  ever 
take  a  line  advei-se  to  her  special  interests  in  the  East,  and 
such  a  line  l^ritish  policy  must  takt;  if  the  special  interests  of 
Australia  ai-e  ever  to  lead  her  into  a  conflict  with  the 
Chinese. 

Switzerland,  tlie  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States,  all 
federated  undei-  the  pressure  of  necessity,  which,  stern  and 
manifest  as  it  was,  had  yet  scai'cely  the  power  to  overcome 
the  centralised  forces.  To  do  the  work  of  that  necessity 
there  ought  at  least  to  be  an  equally  strong  desire.  But 
what  proof  have  we  of  the  existence  of  such  a  desire '( 
Australia,  far  from  being  eager,  seems  to  be  adverse  ;  in  some 
of  her  cities  the  missionary  of  Imperial  Federation  can  scarcely 
find  an  audience.  From  South  Africa  comes  no  audil)le 
response.  In  British  Canada  the  m  ■  ^ment  has- no  apparent 
strength  except  what  it  derives  h'om  an  alliance  with 
Protectionism,  which,  as  lias  already  been  said,  repudiates  a 
commercial  union  <»f  the  Empire  and  insists  on  maintaining 
its  separate  tarift".  To  the  French  nationalists  of  Quebec  any- 
thing that  would  bind  their  country  closer  to  Great  Britain  is 
odious,  and  they  were  disposed  to  receive  the  present 
(;lovernor-General  coldly  because  they  suspected  him  of 
favouring  such  a  policy.  In  great  Britain  itself  the  move- 
ment shows  no  sign  of  strength.  Foi*  several  years,  undei' 
Lord  Beaconstield,    Imperialism  had  everything  its  own  way, 
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ytii  not  (I  step  was  taken  towards  Federation.  Tliia  was  the 
grand  opportunity  ;  but  Federationists  faileil  to  grasp  it  by 
the  forelock.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  this  hour  beyond 
holding  a  meeting  of  Colonists,  absolutely  witliout  authority, 
which  dined,  wined,  and  talked  about  postal  coniinunicatioas, 
all  power  of  dealing  with  the  great  (juestion  having  been 
expressly  withheld.  Lord  Beaconsfield's  successor  in  the  Tory 
leadership  has  plainly  declined  to  connnit  himself  to  the  pro- 
ject. We  seem  to  be  a  long  way  from  a  spontaneous  and 
overwhelming  vote  ;  nothing  short  of  which  would  sutHce. 

The  approach  to  centralisation  at  once  sets  all  tlie  centri- 
fugal forces  in  action  ;  it  did  this  even  in  the  American 
federation,  so  that  the  project  narrowly  escaped  wreck  ;  and 
miscarriage  would  beget,  instead  of  closer  union,  discord, 
estrangement,  and  perhaps  rupture.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  the 
warning  example  of  the  rupture  with  the  American  Colonies. 

What  is  the  real  motive  for  encountering  all  the  difficulties 
and  perils  of  this  more  than  gigantic  undertaking,  for  running 
laboriously  counter  to  the  recent  course  of  Colonial  history,  as 
well  as  to  the  natural  tendencies  of  our  race,  and  for  taking 
the  political  heart  and  brain,  as  it  were,  out  of  each  of  these 
free  communities  and  transferring  them  to  London  ?  We  are 
told  that  the  Federal  Empire  would  impose  peace  upon  the 
world.  This  assumes  that  dispersion  is  strength,  and  that 
Great  Britain  would  be  made  more  formidable  in  war  by  being 
bound  up  with  unwarlike  communities.  But  suppose  it  true' 
surely  the  appearance  of  a  world-wide  power,  grasping  all  the 
waterways  and  all  the  points  of  maritime  vantage,  instead  of 
propagating  peace,  would,  like  an  alarm  gun,  call  the  nations 
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to  batitle?  The  way  to  make  peace  on  earth  is  to  promote 
the  coming  not  of  an  exclusive  military  league  hut  of  the 
Parliament  of  Man,  the  moral  Parliament  of  Man  at  least,  by 
enlarging  the  action  of  international  law  and  repressing  the 
ambitious  passions  to  which,  however  philanthropic  may  be 
our  professions.  Imperialism  really  appeals. 

If  no  distinct  object  can  be  assigned,  if  no  definite  plan  can 
be  produced,  if  the  projectors  are  conscious  that  there  is  no 
practical  step  on  which  they  can  venture,  surely  the  project 
ought  to  be  frankly  laid  aside  and  no  longer  allowed  to 
darken  counsel,  hide  from  us  the  real  facts  of  the  situation, 
and  prevent  the  Colonies  from  advancing  on  the  true  path. 

There  is  a  Federation  which  is  feasible,  and,  to  those  who 
do  not  measure  grandeur  by  physical  force  or  extension,  at 
least  as  grand  as  that  of  which  the  Imperialist  dreams.  It  is 
the  moral  federation  of  the  whole  English-speaking  race 
throughout  the  world,  including  all  those  millions  of  men 
speaking  the  English  language  in  the  United  States,  and 
parted  from  the  rest  only  a  century  ago  by  a  wretched 
quarrel,  whom  Imperial  Federation  would  leave  out  of  its 
pale.  Nothing  is  needed  t(  bring  this  about  but  the  volun- 
tary retirement  of  England  p  a  political  power  from  a  shadowy 
Dominion  in  a  sphere  which  is  not  hers. 

Unless  all  present  appearances  on  the  political  horizon  are 
delusive,  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  upheaval  of  the  labour 
world,  and  the  social  problems  which  are  coming  into  view, 
will  give  politicians  more  serious  and  substantial  matter  for 
thought  than  the  airy  fabric  of  Imperial  Federation. 

The  old  project  of  jS^iving  the  Colonies  representation  in  the 
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Imperial  Parliamoiit.  appears  to  have  been  laid  aside.  The 
objections  urged  against  it  by  Burke  on  the  ground  of  distance 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  removed  by  steam,  though  it 
might  even  now  be  difficult  to  call  together  a  world-wide 
Parliament  in  time  of  maritime  war.  But  the  objection  still 
decisive  is  that  the  Colonies  would  not  put  their  affairs  into 
the  hands  of  an  Assembl;^  in  which  their  representation  would 
l)e  overwelmingly  outnumbered.  Nor  could  they  trust  re- 
presentatives domiciled  in  London  who,  under  the  influence  of 
London  society,  would  be  apt  to  become  more  British  than  the 
British  themselves.  These  new  countries,  which  have  such 
difficulty  in  finding  suitable  men  for  their  own  legislatures, 
would  have  difficulty  in  finding  men  to  represent  them  at 
Westminster  at  all.  They  might  hav^e  to  fall  back  on  ex- 
patriated men  of  wealth,  in.  whom,  as  representatives  of  Colon- 
ial sentiment,  very  little  confidence  could  be  placed.  Sup- 
posing that  the  members  for  the  Colonies  remained  colonial, 
and  tried  to  make  up  for  their  lack  of  numbers  at  Westmin- 
ster by  combining  among  themselves  and  log-rolling,  they 
misfht  become  a  serious  addition  to  the  distractions  of  the 
British  Parliament,  which  assuredly  need  no  increase. 

Let  it  be  taken  as  certain  and  irreversible  that  the  Colonies 
will  not  part  with  any  portion  of  their  self-government.  If  a 
scheme  can  be  devised  by  which  they  can  be  governed  by  an 
Assembly  at  Westminster  without  any  loss  to  them  of  self- 
government  it  may,  supposing  it  be  presented  to  them  in  an 
intelligible  and  practicable  form,  stand  a  chance  of  considera- 
tion at  their  hands. 

A  crumb  of  comfort  has  just  fallen  to  the  advocates  of  Tm- 
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porial  Federation  in  the  shape  of  a  peerage  conferred  on  a 
Colonist.  This  is  hailed  as  representation  of  the  Colonies  in 
the  British  Parliament.  The  number  of  such  peers  must  al- 
ways be  very  small,  while  the  House  in  which  they  sit  ^  is  not 
that  of  power  but  that  from  which  power  has  departed. 
But  who  can  less  represent  Colonial  sentiment  than  a  million- 
aire transplanted  to  Mayfair  ?  A  millionaire,  to  be  made  a 
peer  a  man  must  be,  and  to  have  made  money  out  of  the 
Colony  rather  than  to  have  done  service  in  it  will  be  the 
indispensable  (qualification  for  the  honour.  In  particular 
cases  the  two  qualifications  may  no  doubt  be  combined ;  but 
the  general  fruits  of  the  practice  are  likely  to  be  false  ambi' 
tion  and  Enhanced  desire  of  gain. 

The  Imperial  Federationists  seem  now  to  be  splitting  into 
sections  with  different  policies  and  organs.  Apart  from  the 
advocates  of  an  Imperial  Parliament,  whose  confidence  seems  to 
be  failing,  stand  the  advocates  of  a  fiscal  league,  or,  if  the 
German  words  are  preferred,  of  a  Kriegsverein  and  a  Zoll- 
verein.  The  advocates  of  a  Kriegsverein  have  had  their  an- 
swer, so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  from  the  Canadian  Com- 
missioner, who  tells  them  that  liberty  of  transit  over  Can- 
adian roads,  at  the  regular  rates,  will  be  Canada's  contribution. 
They  are  now  confronted  by  fact.  The  advocates  of  a  Zoll- 
verein  will  find  themselves  confronted  by  fact  as  soon  as 
they  choose  to  put  to  the  protected  manufacturer  of  Canada 
the  question  whether  he  is  willing,  in  consideration  of  Imperial 
discrimination  in  her  favour,  to  reduce  the  import  duties  on 
British  goods.  Had  the  apostle  of  fiscal  Imperialism,  who 
fancies  that  he    has  all    Canada  in  his  favour,   mooted  that 
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point  before  an  audience  at  Toronto  or  Montreal  a  chill  would 
at  once  have  come  over  the  assembly.  -^ 

'  The  latest  scheme  is  that  proposed  by  the  Canadian  Com- 
missioner, who  suj5j;ests  that  to  cement  the  Imperial  fabric  he 
and  his  two  fellow  Commissioners  from  Australia  and  South 
Africa  should  be  made  Privy  Councillors  and  members  at  once 
of  the  Imperial  and  the  Colonial  Cabinet.  He  at  the  same 
time  lauds  the  practice  of  making  Colonial  peers.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  among  these  Conmussioners  only  one  would  be 
found  capable  of  thus  mentally  bestriding  the  ocean  and  shar- 
ing at  once  the  councils  of  two  Cabinets,  perhaps  belonging  to 
opposite  parties  and  having  different  ends  in  view.  The 
scheme  has  found  as  yet  but  one  adherent. 

Section  IV. — Political  Union 
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Political  Union  is  the  proper  term.  Annexation  conveys 
the  idea  of  force  or  pressure  applied  to  the  smaller  State,  not 
of  free,  equal,  and  honourable  union,  like  that  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  union  of  the 
two  sections  of  the  Pjnglish-speaking  people  on  this  Continent 
should  not  be  as  fi'ee,  as  ecjual,  and  as  honourable  as  the  union 
of  England  and  Scotland.  We  should  call  it  their  reunion 
rather  than  their  union,  for  before  their  unhappy  schism  they 
were  one  people.  Nothing  but  the  historical  accident  of  a 
civil  war  ending  in  secession,  instead  of  amnesty,  has  made 
them  two.  When  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  England  and  those  of 
Scotland  w  3re  reunited  they  had  been  many  centuries  apart ; 
^hose  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  l)een  separated 
for    one    century   only.     The  Anglo-Saxons  of    England  and 
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Scotland  had  the  memory  of  many  wars  to  estrange  them  ;  the 
Anglo-Saxons  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  liave  the 
memory,  since  their  separation,  of  only  one  war. 

That  a  union  of  Canada  with  the  American  Commonwealtli, 
like  that  into  which  Scotland  entered  with  England,  w<juld  in 
itself  be  attended  with  great  advantages  cannot  be  questioned, 
whatever  may  lie  the  ccmsidei'ations  on  the  other  side  or  the 
reasons  for  delay.  It  would  give  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  Continent  as  complete  a  security  for  ])eace  and  imnmnity 
from  war  taxation  aw  is  likely  t(j  be  attained  by  any  connnunity 
()!•  group  of  connuunities  on  this  side  of  tlie  Millennium.  Can- 
adians aliuost  with  one  voice  say  that  it  would  greatly  raise 
the  value  of  property  in  Canada  ;  in  other  words,  that  it 
wt)uld  bring  with  it  a  great  increase  of  prosperity.  The  writei- 
has  seldom  heard  this  seriously  disputed,  while  he  has  heard  it 
admitted  in  the  plainest  terms  by  men  who  were  strongly  o[)- 
posed  to  Union  on  political  or  sentimental  grounds,  and  who 
jiad  spent  theii-  lives  in  tiie  seivice  of  Separation.  The  case 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Scotland  or  Wales  in  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  island  of  which  they  are  parts,  and  upon  their  union  witii 
which  their  commercial  prospeiity  depends.  The  Americans,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  would  gain  in  full  proportion  as  Kngland  gaiiis 
by  her  commeicial  union  with  Wales  and  Scotland.  These  in- 
ducements must  be  always  present  to  the  minds  of  the  Canadian 
people,  and  they  ai'e  specially  present  when  the  trade  of 
Canada  with  the  rest  of  hei'  Continent  is  barred  by  sucli 
legislation  as  the  McKinley  Act,  when  her  security  is  threat- 
ened by  the  innninence  of  war  in  Europe,  or  when  fioiu 
internal  causes  she  happens   to    be    acutely  feeling  the  com- 
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mercial  atrophy  to  which  her  isolation  condemns  her 
Canadians  wlio  live  on  the  border,  and  who  from  the  shape 
of  the  country  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  have 
always  before  their  eyes  the  tields  and  cities  of  a  kindred 
people,  whose  immense  prosperity  they  are  prevented  from 
sharing  only  by  a  political  line,  while  socially,  and  in  every 
other  respect,  the  identity  and  even  the  fusion  is  complete. 
Added  to  all  this  is  the  growth  of  Federal  taxation.  Political 
union  would  relieve  Canada  of  the  vast  expense  of  her  separ- 
ate Federal  government ;  while  her  heavy  public  debt  would 
be  transferred  to  the  shoulders  of  the  only  comnmnity  in  the 
world  which  tinds  difficulty  not  in  raising  revenue  but  in 
spending  it. 

On  the  othei'  hand,  there  is  the  aiFection  of  the  Colonists 
for  the  motlier  country,  which  has  always  been  kind  to  them 
in  intenti*  u,  even  if  she  has  not  had  the  power  to  defend  their 
rights  and  hei'  interference  has  ceased  to  l)e  useful.  This 
might  prevail  if  union  with  the  rest  of  the  race  on  this  Conti- 
nent, under  the  sanction  of  tlie  mother  countiy,  would  really 
be  a  breach  of  filial  aftecti<jn.  But  it  would  be  none.  It 
would  be  no  more  a  bi'eacli  (jf  aftection  than  the  naturalisa 
tion,  now  fully  recognised  by  British  law,  of  multitudes  both 
of  Knglishmen  and  of  Canadians  in  the  United  States.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  calamitous  rupture  oi  the  last  century  had 
never  taken  place,  that  the  whole  race  on  this  Continent  had 
remained  united,  and  had  pai'ted,  when  the  time  came,  from 
the  mothei-  country  in  peace;  where  would  the  outrage  on  love 
or  loyalty  have  been?  Admitted  into  the  councils  of  their 
own  Continent,  and  exercising   their   fail*  share  of  influejice 
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there,  Canadians  would  render  the  mother  country  the  best  of 
all  services,  and  the  only  service  in  their  power,  by  neutralis- 
ing the  votes  of  her  enemies.  Unprovoked  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  American  Republic  to  Great  Biitain  would  then 
become  impossible.  It  is  now  unlikely,  but  not  impossible, 
since  there  is  no  wickedness  which  may  not  possibly  be  com- 
mitted by  demagogism  pandering  to  Irish  hatred,  while 
Canada  as  a  dependency  of  England  is  at  once  an  irritant 
and  a  tempting  mark. 

Nor  need  Canada  give  up  any  of  the  distinctive  character 
or  historical  associations  which  she  has  preserved  through  the 
continuance  of  hec  connection  with  the  mother  country. 
Scotland  is  still  Scotch,  and  her  idol.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was 
the  type  at  once  of  paoriotic  Britons  and  of  Scotchmen.  The 
Federal  system  admits  of  wide  local  diversities,  and  if  Ontario 
or  Nova  Scotia  clings  to  the  British  statute-book,  to  the  British 
statute-book  she  may  cling.  There  is  no  reason  even  why  Can- 
adians, who  like  to  show  their  spirit  by  military  celebrations, 
should  not  celebrate  Canadian  victories  as  the  Scotch  cele- 
brate Bannockburn.     Americans  would  only  smile. 

As  a  State,  Ontario  would  enjoy  a  larger  measure  of  self- 
government  than  she  enjoys  as  a  Province  of  the  Dominion. 
She  would  elect  her  own  governor,  make  her  own  criminal 
law,  appoint  her  own  judges,  have  the  command  of  her  own 
militia.  She  would  be  free  from  the  alien  domination  of 
Quebec.  It  is  assumed  that  she  would  have  to  exchange  her 
Cabinet  system  of  government  and  legislation  for  that  which 
prevails  in  a  State  of  the  American  Union ;  but  this  would 
not  be  enjoined  by  the  American   Constitution,  which  only 
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requires  a  republican  foiiii  of  government.  Certain  things, 
such  as  the  basis  of  our  Canadian  banking  system,  might  have 
to  be  guarded  by  the  treaty  of  union,  as  were  the  Ciiurch  and 
law  of  Scotland. 

Of  the  antipathy  to  Americans,  kept  up  within  select 
circles  and  in  certain  interests,  there  is  absolutely  none  among 
the  Canadian  people  at  large.  It  would  be  strange  if  there 
were  any,  considering  how  many  of  them  have  brothers,  sons, 
or  cousins  on  the  American  side  of  the  Line.  "Bombard  New 
York  !"  said  a  Canadian  to  the  writer  when  somebody  was  de- 
claiming in  that  vein ;  "  why,  my  four  sons  live  there  !  "  On 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  a  British  shell  could 
scarcely  burst  without  striking  a  Canadian  home.  The  masses 
do  not  read  much  history  or  cherish  antiquarian  feuds.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  to  visit  Canada,  he  would 
be  received  as  cordially  as  he  is  in  any  part  of  his  own  Repub- 
lic ;  more  cordially,  perhaps,  since  in  Canada  the  people  of 
both  parties  would  unite  in  the  ovation. 

If  the  language  held  by  Canadian  Jingoes  or  "Paper 
Tigers,"  as  they  are  called,  about  American  character  were 
the  truth  or  anything  like  the  truth,  union  with  such  people 
ought  indeed  to  be  declined  at  any  sacrifice  of  military 
security  or  commercial  profit.  But  even  those  who  hold  it 
hardly  believe  it.  An  Imperialist  journal  in  London  the 
other  day  ended  an  a?'ticle  on  the  probable  influence  of  Ameri- 
cans in  England  by  saying  that  they  are  too  like  the  English 
in  all  essential  respects  to  produce  any  change  in  English 
character.  That,  as  regards  the  normal  American,  is  the  fact. 
The  present  writer  has  known  tlie  Americans  not,  like  most 
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of  their  critics,  only  in  the  cities,  but  in  the  country  and  the 
country  town.  As  a  lecturer  and  lesident  in  an  American 
University  he  has  been  bi-ou^fht  into  contact  with  American 
youth  ;  he  has  friends  among  Ameiicans  of  all  vocations  and 
professions  ;  he  has  seen  the  people  undei-  the  oi-deal  of  civil 
war,  seen  theii"  conduct  in  the  field,  their-  care  of  the  w<junded, 
and  their  treatment  of  their  captured  enemies  ;  and  to  him 
the  idea  that  Canadians  would  undergo  moral  disparagement 
by  the  union  seems  of  all  reveries  the  most  absurd. 

There  are  varieties  in  different  parts  of  the  Union  too  little 
noticed  by  ci'itics  of  American  cliaivicter.  That  vast  common- 
wealth has  its  black  spots.  In  certain  districts  lawlessness  and 
want  of  respect  for  human  life  remain  as  the  traces  of  slavery, 
whose  cause  Canadian  Jingoism  ardently  espoused.  The  Houtli 
is  disgraced  by  the  lynching  of  negroes  and  Kentucky  hy  un- 
punished murders.  New  York  has  its  shoddy  wealth,  which 
the  better  Ameiicans  despise,  and  which  British  aristo  jracy, 
though  scoinful  of  American  demociacy,  sometimes  takes  to 
its  arms.  But  in  Massachusetts  there  aie  neither  unpunished 
nmrders  nor  offensive  displays  of  shoddy  wealth,  and  there 
need  be  none  in  Ontario.  Rapid  coimnercial  development  has 
bred  gambling  speculation,  and  with  it  unsciupulousness,  of 
which  Canada  also  has  her  pioportionate  share,  though  in 
both  cases  the  amount  of  knavery  is  small  compared  with 
that  of  sound  and  honest  trade.  Party  politics  are  the  same 
on  ))oth  sides  of  the  Line,  and  on  neither  side,  happily,  are 
they  the  whole  of  life.  The  Canadian  politician  exactly  re- 
sembles the  Ameiican,  and  none  the  less  when  he  has  been 
knighted,      Both  countries  would  be  in  a  bad  way  if  the  Boss 
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ruled  society  and  tiade.  Political  cori'uption  is  on  a  far  larger 
.scale  in  the  wealthier  country,  but  it  in  fully  as  shameless  in 
the  poorei'  c{ranti'y.  About  the  American  Press  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said,  but  not  more  than  there  is  about  two  suc- 
cessive personal  organs  of  a  Prime  Minister  «)f  Canada.  Can- 
ada has  the  advantage  of  not  having  broken  with  her  histo''y 
(jr  bearing  on  her  political  character,  like  the  American,  the 
trace  of  a  revolution  ;  but  America  is  giadually  renewing  her 
historical  associations,  and  since  she  has  had  herself  to  contend 
with  rebellion  and  been  threatened  within  by  the  Anarchists, 
the  revolutionary  sentiment  has  been  losing  force.  In  the 
wealthier  country  and  that  which  had  the  start  in  civilisation 
is  found  a  higher  standard  of  living,  with  more  of  science  and 
culture  ;  in  the  other  nv.ire  fiugality  and  simjjlicity  of  life. 
Both  comnmnities  are  threatened  l)y  the  same  social  dangers 
and  disturl)ances  ;  nor  is  there  any  c(jnservative  force  in  one 
which  there  is  not  in  the  other,  the  phantom  of  monarchy  in 
Canada  being,  as  has  been  shown,  no  conservative  forc<!  at  all, 
but  rather  sei-\  iiig  to  disguise  the  action  of  forces  the  reverse 
of  conservative.  There  is  continual  harping  on  the  laxity  of 
the  Amei'ican  divorce  law,  and  Canada  was  told  that  if  she 
traded  more  with  the  Americans  Canadi;Mi  wedlock  would  be 
in  danger  from  the  contagion.  Illinois  and  Iruliana,  where  the 
laxity  prevails,  are  not  the  Unitetl  States.  Hcjwever,  scai'cely 
had  the  warning  been  penned,  when  we  had  proof  that,  even 
as  it  is,  no  impassable  gulf  of  sentiment  on  the  subject  of 
matrinujny  divides  us  from  Illinois. 

Democracy  and  the  elect! \e  system  of  government  are  every- 
where on  their  trial  :  the  verdict  of  experience  has  no  more 
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been  pronounced  in  their  favour  in  Canada  than  it  has  in  the 
United  States,  nor  is  the  ordeal  made  less  severe  either  by 
political  dependence  or  by  commercial  isolation.     ^ 

Snobbishness,  to  tell  the  truth,  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
this  affectation  of  contempt  for  Yankees.  It  is  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  vulgarity  tries  to  make  itself  genteel.  If 
a  man  indulges  in  violent  and  offensive  demonstrations 
against  those  whom  he  accuses  of  American  sympathies,  the 
next  thing  you  hear  about  him  is  that  he  is  an  agent  for  some 
American  company,  that  he  is  peddling  for  an  American 
house,  or  that  he  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Line.  Very  likely  you  find  that  he  has  sent  his  sons  into  the 
United  States  to  share  the  advantages  which,  in  the  name 
of  grand  British  sentiment,  he  calls  on  his  Canadian  neigh- 
bours to  forego.  Perhaps  his  own  income  is  official,  or  drawn 
from  some  source  which  makes  him  independent  of  the  mater- 
ial prosperity  of  those  around  him. 

The  good  feeling  of  Canadians  towards  their  mother  coun- 
try is  genuine,  strong,  disinterested,  and  cannot  be  too  highly 
prized.  But  there  is  a  blatant  loyalty  which  it  is  easy  to 
prize  too  highly,  which  is  not  more  genuine  than  a  good  deal 
of  the  orthodoxy  in  a  country  controlled  by  a  powerful  State 
Church,  and  which  betrays  its  spuriousness  as  soon  as  it  is 
tried  by  the  touchstone  of  personal  interest.  We  have  already, 
in  our  historical  retrospect,  had  occasion  to  observe  that  when 
by  untoward  circumstances  interest  is  divorced  from  senti- 
ment the  loyalism  which  before  had  been  most  fiery  in  its 
demonstrations  can  suddenly  grow  cold.  If  England  ever  has 
occasion  to  call  on  her  children  in  Canada  for  a  real  sacrifice 
she  may  chance  to  repeat  the  experience  of  King  Lear. 
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The  fear  thai  with  the  addition  of  Cana(Ui  the  Union  wouhl 
be  too  large  and  tliat  its   cohesion  might  give  way,  which  is 

,'  felt  both  by  Canadians  and  Americans,  though  natural,  seems 
not  to  be  well  founded.  Slavery  being  extinct,  there  is  no 
longer  any  visible  line  of  cleavage.  »So  long  as  the  freedom 
of  the  system  is  preserved,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  its 
possible  extension,  provided  the  territory,  though  vast,  is 
within  a  ring  fence.  Nobody  is  likely  to  rebel  against  an 
arrangement  which,  without  fettering  local  self-development, 
gives  safety  against  attack  from  without,  peace  and  freedom 
of  intercourse  within.  People  must  be  revolutionary  indeed 
if  they  can  take  arms  against  mere  immunity  from  evils.     The 

'  tariff  question  does  not  form  a  line  of  cleavage,  and  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  settled  by  the  ballot.  If  300,000,000  Chin- 
ese can  get  on  together  under  a  centralised  Government, 
surely    100,000,000    of    the   higher   race  may    get    on    well 

,  under  a  government  infinitely  more  elastic.  The  problem  of 
races  at  the  South  no  doubt  is  still  serious,  but  there  is  no 
tendency  to  a  renewal  of  secession,  and  the  South  is  becoming 
daily  smaller  and  less  important  in  proportion  to  the  Union. 
The  growth  there  of  manufacturing  industries  will  both  modify 

.  political  character  and  bind  the  States  to  their  Northern  mar- 
ket. Socialistic  revolution,  such  as  would  take  a  Stai-e  out  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  occupation  of  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the 
Chinese,  are  contingencies  which  might  threaten  the  Union, 
but  at  present  they  are  very  remote,  while  to  Chinese  irrup- 
tion Canada  on  the  Pacific  is  more  open  than  the  United 
States. 

Again,  Canadians  who  heartily  accept  deneocracy  wish  that 
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{\wrv  sluMiM  li(!  two  Hxp^M'inu'ntR  in  iton  this  Oontinent  rather 
thnn  one,  and  the  wish  is  shiu'ed  by  tlMm^'htful  Anjenoans  not 
a  few.  hut  we  have  seen  that  in  i*eality  two  (experiments 
are  not  being  made.  Universal  sufTVa<^e  and  party  govern- 
ment are  the  same,  and  their  ettet^ts  are  the  same  in  both 
llepublics.  After  the  hist  general  (^letrtion  few  will  contend 
that  party  government  in  Canada  is  morce  innnaeulate  or  more 
delicately  responsive  to  public  opinion  than  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  Differences  there  aie,  such  as  that  between  tie  Presi- 
dential and  the  Cabinet  system,  of  a  suboi'dinate  kind,  yot  r  ot 
unimportant,  and  such  as  might  inake  it  worth  while  to  forego 
for  a  time  at  least  the  advantages  of  union,  supposing  that  the 
dangers  and  economical  evils  were  not  too  great,  and  if  the 
territorial  divisi«»n  were  not  extravagantly  at  vai'ianc(e  with 
the  tiat  of  Nature.  The  experiments  of  political  science 
nuist  be  tried  with  some  reference  to  terrestr-ial  convenience. 
Besides,  those  who  scan  the  future  without  prejudice  nuist  see 
that  the  political  fortunes  of  the  Continent  are  embarked  in 
the  great  Republic,  and  that  Canada  may  best  promote  her 
own  ultimate  interests  by  contributing  without  unnecessary 
delay  all  that  she  has  in  the  way  of  political  character  and 
force  towards  the  saving  of  the  main  chance  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  common  hope.  The  native  American  element  In 
which  the  tradition  of  self-government  resides  is  hard  pressed 
by  the  foreign  element  untrained  to  self-government,  and 
stands  in  need  of  the  reinforcement  which  the  entrance  of 
Canada  into  the  Union  would  bring  it.  Canadians  feel  all 
this  without  being  distinctly  conscious  of  it  ;  they  are  taking 
less  interest  irv  British   and   more  in   American   politics  ;  in 
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Rritish  pfiljtics  flicy  would  lfik»>  Imi  Hitlr  inlfrost  if  their 
attontion  were  not  turried  that  way  Wy  the  efforts  of  the  Irish 
to  draw  the  world  into  their  ohin  feud.  A  Presidential  elec- 
tion makes  ahnost  as  much  stir  in  (^anada  as  it  does  in 
the  United  States.  Tliere  is  s<tm(^thin^'  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  reco^nisin;^'  destiny  without  delay.  The  reasoning,'  of  l^ord 
Durham  with  rejL>;ai(l  to  Frtjndi  Canada  holds  good  in  some 
measure  wit}>  repaid  to  Canada  altogethei-  in  its  i-eiation  to 
the  Anght-Saxon  Continent.  He  thought  it  best  to  make  the 
counti-y  at  once  that  which  after  the  lapse  of  no  lojig  time  it 
must  be. 

Lord  Durham's  name  reminds  us  of  anotlu  r  reason  for  not 
jRitting  off  the  uniticat  ion  of  the  English-speaking  race.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  forces  of  Canada  alone  are  not 
sufficient  to  assimilate  the  French  element  ov  even  to  prevent 
the  indefinite  consolidation  and  growth  of  a  French  nation. 
Either  the  coiujuest  of  Quebec  was  utterly  fatuous  or  it  is  to 
be  desired  that  the  American  Continent  should  belong  entirely 
to  the  English  tongue  and  to  Anglo-Saxon  civilisation,  and 
this  nothing  but  English  union  can  bring  to  pass. 

The  Americans  in  general  are  not  insensible,  pei'haps  they 
are  more  sensible  than  they  sometimes  affect  to  be,  of  the 
advantages  and  the  accession  of  greatness  which  would  accrue 
to  the  Republic  by  the  entrance  of  Canada  into  the  Union. 
They  expect  that  some  day  she  will  come  to  them,  and 
are  ready  to  welcome  her  when  she  does.  But  few  of  them 
much  desire  to  hasten  the  event,  and  hardly  any  of  them 
think  of  hastening  it  by  fiscal  pressure.  Of  conquest  there 
is  absolutely  no  tho;ight.     Only  a  few   "  Tail-twisters  "  talk  of 
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it.  The  Southern  violence  and  the  Western  lawlessness  which 
forced  the  Union  into  the  War  of  1812  are  things  of  the 
past.  The  American  people  could  not  now  be  brought  to 
invade  the  homes  of  an  unoffending  neighbour.  They  have 
no  craving  for  more  territory.  They  know  that  while  a 
despot  who  annexes  may  govern  through  a  viceroy  with  the 
strong  hand,  a  republic  which  annexes  must  incorporate,  and 
would  onlv  weaken  itself  by  incorporating  disaffection.  The 
special  reason  for  wishing  to  bring  Canada  at  once  into  the 
Union,  that  she  might  help  to  counterbalance  thr  Slave 
Power,  has  with  the  Slave  Power  departed.  So  far  as  the 
Americans  are  concerned,  Canada  is  absolute  mistress  of  her 
own  destiny,  while  she  is  welcome  to  cast  in  her  lot  with 
the  Repu))lic.  To  suppose  the  Americans  indifferent  to  the 
unity,  the  security  and  the  independence  of  the  Continent, 
would  be  to  suppose  them  narrow-minded  and  poor-spirited 
indeed. 

Of  Canadian  opinion  the  one  thing  that  can  be  said  .ith 
certainty  is  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  especially 
those  who  dwell  along  the  border  of  Ontario,  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  in  Manitoba  or  other  districts  of  the  North- West, 
and  those  who  are  engaged  or  wish  to  be  engaged  in  the 
mining,  lumbering,  or  shipping  trade,  strongly  desire  freedom 
of  commercial  intercourse  with  their  own  Continent.  Such 
appears  to  be  the  wish  of  the  people  and  of  their  leaders  in 
Quebec  also,  as  well  indeed  it  may  be,  since  the  American 
market  is  almost  the  only  market  which  Quebec  has.  ^     The 

1  It  seems  that  an  impulse  has  recently  been  given  to  shoe-making  m 
the  City  of  Quebec,  where  labour  is  cheap,  and  that  shoes  made  at 
Quebec  find  a  market  in  the  Western  Provinces. 
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tendency  of  the  priesthood  is  isolation,  as  the  safeguard  of 
their  dominion  and  of  their  tithe ;  but  their  position  is  in  all 
respects  somewhat  altered  by  the  exodus,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  would  dare  to  oppose  themselves  directly  to  the 
welfare  of  the  masses.  On  the  question  of  political  union  apart 
from  connnercial  union  there  are  no  means  oi  gauging  popular 
sentiment,  the  question  never  having  been  brought  definitely 
before  the  people,  and  expression  not  being  free.  But  the 
English  inquirer  had  better  be  cautious  in  receiving  the  confi- 
dent reports  of  official  persons,  or  listening  to  public  profes- 
sions of  any  kind.  The  very  anxiety  shown  to  gag  opinion  by 
incessant  cries  of  disloyalty  and  treason  shows  that  there  is  an 
opinion  which  needs  to  be  gagged.  People  were  taken  by 
surprise  when  in  1849,  under  the  pressure  of  commercial  dis- 
tress, a  manifesto  in  favour  of  annexation  appeared  with  the 
signatures  of  a  number  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country.  In 
these  democracies,  where  everybody  from  his  cradle  is  think- 
ing of  votes,  and  to  be  in  a  minority  is  perdition,  political 
courage,  whether  in  action  or  speech,  is  not  a  common  virtue. 
Politicians  especially  tremble  at  the  very  idea  of  a  prema- 
ture declaration  of  any  kind.  But  the  notion  that  a  man  who 
at  a  meeting  of  ordinary  Canadians  should  avow  his  belief  in 
an  ultimate  reunion  of  the  two  sections  of  his  race  would  be 
"stoned"  or  even  hissed,  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be 
a  mistake.  A  bold  man  had  avowed  annexationist  opinions 
in  official  company  at  Ottawa.  One  of  the  company,  horrified 
at  his  profanities,  told  him  that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
denounce  them  if  he  were  not  restrained  by  social  confidence. 
"  Come  down,"  was  the   reply,   "  into  the  street,  collect  the 
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lii,i(^ost  crowd  you  can,  and  I  will  soon  relieve  you  of  the 
restraint  of  social  confidence."  The  other  day  an  ex-Governor- 
General  undertook  to  assure  the  world  that  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  political  unionism  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  a 
candidate  in  an  election.  Almost  on  the  very  day  on  which 
his  ex-Excellency's  paper  reached  Caiiada  an  avowed  unionist 
was  elected  by  a  large  majority  for  a  county  in  Ontario. 
Political  union  is  not  the  platform  of  either  party,  and,  as  a 
rule,  nobody  can  get  himself  elected  without  a  party  nomina- 
tion. But  supposing  a  candidate  had  the  party  nomination 
and  were  locally  strong  the  suspicion  of  annexationism  would 
do  him  veny  little  harm.  Of  this,  indeed,  we  have  already 
had  practical  proofs,  besides  the  example  just  cited.  Since 
the  passing  of  the  Jesuits'  Estates  Act  and  the  revelation 
in  connection  with  it  of  priestly  influence  and  designs,  the 
saying  of  Loi'd  Durham's  Report  that  the  day  might  come 
when  English  Canadians  to  remain  English  would  have  to 
cease  to  be  British,  or  something  like  it,  has  been  heard  on 
many  sides. 

There  is  a  conflict  of  forces,  and  we  must  judge  each  for 
himself  which  are  the  primary  forces  and  likely  to  prevail. 
Prevail  the  primary  forces  will  in  the  end,  however  long  their 
action  may  be  suspended  by  a  number  of  secondary  forces 
arrayed  against  them.  In  the  case  of  German  and  in  that  of 
Italian  unity  the  number  and  strength  of  the  secondary  forces 
arrayed  against  the  event  were  such,  and  the  action  of  the 
great  forces  was  so  long  suspended  by  them,  that  it  seemed 
even  to  sagacious  observers  as  if  the  event  would  never  come. 
It  came,  irresistible  and  irreversible,  and  we  see  now  that 
Bismarck  and  Cavour  were  the  ministers  of  destiny. 
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In  the  present  case  there  are,  on  one  side,  geography, 
commerce,  identity  of  race,  language,  and  instilnitions,  which 
with  the  mingling  of  population  and  constant  intercourse  of 
every  kind,  acting  in  ever-increasing  intensity,  have  brought 
about  a  general  fusion,  leaving  no  bai-riers  standing  but  the 
political  and  fiscal  lines.  On  the  other  side,  there  is  British 
and  Imperial  sentiment,  which,  however,  is  confined  to  the 
British,  excluding  the  French,  Irish  and  other  nationalities, 
and  even  among  the  British  is  livelier  as  a  rule  among  the 
cultivated  and  those  whose  minds  are  steeped  in  history  than 
among  those  who*  are  working  for  their  bread ;  while  to  set 
against  it  there  is  the  idea,  Wxiich  can  hardly  fail  to  make  way, 
of  a  great  continent  with  an  almost  unlimited  range  of  pro- 
duction, forming  the  home  of  a  united  people,  shutting  out  war 
and  presenting  the  field  as  it  would  seem  for  a  new  and  happier 
development  of  humanity.  Again,  there  are  bodies  of  men, 
official,  political,  and  commercial,  whose  interests  are  bound 
up  with  the  present  state  of  things,  whose  feelings  naturally 
go  with  those  interests,  who  in  many  cases  suffer  little  from 
the  economical  consequences  of  isolation,  and  who,  gathered  in 
the  capital  or  in  the  great  cities,  exercise  an  influence  out  of 
proportion  to  their  numbers  on  public  opinion  and  its  organs. 
To  a  remarkable  extent  the  question  whether  Canada  shall 
remain  severed  from  her  continent  or  unite  with  it  is  a  ques- 
tion between  the  city  and  the  country.  leat  public  under- 
takings involving  a  large  expenditure,  produce  fortunes  to 
which  titles  are  sometimes  added,  and  which  form  strong  sup- 
ports of  the  existing  system,  though  they  are  no  indications  of 
general  prospeiity,  and  the  interests  of  their  possessors  are  as  far 
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as  possible  from  being  identical  with  that  of  the  farmer,  who 
meantime  is  paying  ruinous  duties  on  his  farm  implements  and 
on  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Repulsion  is  also  created  by 
the  scandals  of  American  politics,  by  the  turmoil  of  Presiden- 
tial elections,  and  by  such  enormities  as  the  Ptision  List,  while 
scandals  and  evils  at  home,  being  familiar,  are  less  noted.  Men 
of  British  blood,  moreover,  even  when  they  are  friendly  to  closer 
relations  with  the  United  States,  are  disgusted  by  the  anti- 
British  language  of  the  American  Press  and  of  some  of  the 
American  politicians.  Above  all  there  is  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting any  community,  but  especially  a  democracy  in  which  there 
is  no  strong  initiative,  to  quit  the  groove  in  which  it  has  long 
been  running..  On  the  American  side  there  is,  to  countervail 
the  promptings  of  high  policy  and  natural  ambition,  the  parti- 
san's fear  of  disturbing  the  adjustment  of  parties.  There  is  the 
comparative  indifference  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union 
to  an  acquisition  in  the  North.  There  is,  moreover,  a  want  of 
diplomatic  power  to  negotiate  a  Union.  The  southern  poli- 
ticians were  statesmen  after  their  kind,  secure  in  their  seats 
and  devoted  to  public  life.  They  governed  the  country  as 
a  nation,  though  with  ends  of  their  own.  Their  successors, 
besides  being  by  no  means  safe  in  their  seats,  are  to  a  great 
extent  delegates  of  local  interests,  each  of  which,  like  the  mem- 
bers of  a  Polish  diet,  has  and  exercises  a  veto  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation.  Upon  successive  attempts  to  pursue  a  definite 
policy  towards  Canada,  the  veto  has  been  put  by  one  local  in- 
terest or  another.  If  negotiations  for  a  Union  were  set  on 
foot,  the  party  out  of  power  would  of  course  dp  its  best  to  make 
them  miscarry,  and  a  patriotic  Press  would  not  fail  to  lend  its 
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aid.  Every  sort  of  susceptibility  and  jealousy  on  such  occa- 
sions is  wide  awake.  The  great  English  statesmen,  trained  in 
the  highest  school  of  diplomacy,  who  negotiated  the  Union 
with  Scotland  found  their  task  hard  though  they  operated  un- 
der far  easier  conditions.  However,  if  the  primary  forces  are 
working  towards  an  event,  sooner  or  later  the  crisis  arrives ; 
the  man  appears,  and  the  bidding  of  Destiny  is  done.  It  is  foi- 
the  man  that  Political  Unionism  now  waits,  and  must  wait  till 
some  politician  of  mark  dares  to  step  beyond  the  conventional 

line.    Of  the  growth  of  the  sentiment  there  is  no  doubt. 

'.  '  ■  ' 

Section  V. — Commercial  Union  ^ 

Pending  the  solution  of  the  political  problem  with  its  com- 
plex bearings  and  conflicts  of  sentiment,  continental  free  trade, 
many  think,  would  be  clear  gain  and  is  independent  of  politi- 
cal relations.  "  I  am  confident,"  said  Mr.  Bayard,  the  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State,  to  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  "  that  we  both 
geek  to  attain  a  just  and  permanent  settlement — and  there  is 
but  one  way  to  procure  it,  and  that  is  by  a  sti'aightforward 
treatment  on  a  liberal  and  statesman-like  plan  of  the  entire 
commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries.  I  say  commercial, 
because  I  do  not  propose  to  include,  liowever  indirectly  or  by 
any  intendment,  however  partial  and  oblique,  the  political  re- 

1  For  all  that  relates  to  the  question  of  Commercial  Union,  and  the 
whole  subject  of  Canadian  commerce  and  industry  in  connection  with 
that  movement,  see  the  ^'Handbook  of  Commercial  Union:  a  collection 
of  papers  read  before  the  Commercial  Union  Club,  Toronto,  with 
speeches,  letters,  and  other  documents  in  favour  of  Unrestricted  Reci- 
procity with  the  United  States."  Toronto:  Hunter,  Rose  &  Co.  [294 
pp.  Crown  8vo,  25  cents  =  is.  stg.]  1888.  ' 
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lations  of  Canada  and  tho  United  States,  nor  to  affect  the 
legislative  independence  of  either  country."  Of  the  sincerity 
of  Mr.  Bayard's  words  his  character  is  a  sufficient  pledge. 

The  movement  in  favour  of  Connnercial  Union  in  Canada 
originated  with  a  Farmers'  Convention  in  Toronto,  and  was 
taken  up  by  the  Farmers'  Institutes  of  the  Province.  On  the 
farmer  s  mind  had  dawned  the  fact  that  he  was  the  sheep,  and 
the  protected  manufacturer  was  the  shearer.  The  special  organ 
of  the  movement  was  the  Commercial  Union  Club,  an  asso- 
ciation independent  of  political  party.  The  policy  of  lleci- 
procity,  however,  has  been  emb'"aced  by  the  Liberal  Party 
now  in  Opposition,  and  is  the  main  plank  in  the  party  plat- 
form. On  the  American  side  a  resolution  in  Congress  author- 
ising the  President  to  treat  for  Commercial  Union  with  the 
Canadian  Government  was  brought  forward  by  Mr*.  Hitt,  of 
Illinois,  and  was  passed  unanimously  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, while  in  the  Senate  there  was  only  one  adverse 
vote.  Another  resolution  pointing  the  same  way  was  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Butterworth,  the  member  for  Cincinnati,  one 
of  the  ft)remost  men  in  the  Republican  party,  and  like  Mr. 
Hitt,  thoroughly  friendly  both  to  Canada  and  to  Great  Britain. 
Life  has  been  given  to  the  movement  by  the  public  spirit  and 
energy  of  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman,  a  Canadian,  who  has  won  his 
way  to  a  high  place  in  American  commerce  without  ceasing  to 
be  a  Canadian,  and  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to 
keep  up  attacinnent  both  to  Canada  and  to  England  and  to 
sustain  the  honour  of  the  British  flag  at  New  York,  so  that  he 
is  well  placed  for  dealing  with  any  question  in  the  interest  of 
all  three  countries.     A  word  of  justice  is  due  to  him,  since  he 
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has  not  been  fairly  treated  by  certain  journals  in  England 
whose  confidence  is  abused  by  their  correspondents  in  Canada 
on  this  and  on  other  Canadian  (juestions.  That  he  loves  the 
land  of  his  birth  he  rever  fails  to  prove.  Many  a  young  Can- 
adian seeking  his  fortunes  in  the  great  commercial  city  has 
owed  to  Erastus  Wiman  not  only  kind  advice  and  encourage- 
ment but  a  helping  hand.  ^ 

Tiiat  the  market  of  her  own  continent  is  the  natural 
market  of  Canada,  both  as  a  seller  and  a  buyer,  even  so  strong 
V  an  Imperialist  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  admits,  and  no  one  but  a 
pro\  3cted  manufacturer  or  a  fanatical  Tory  would  deny.  Sir 
Johix  Macdonald  always  professed  to  be  doing  his  utmost  to 
bring  about  Reciprocity.  His  motto  was  Reciprocity  of 
-  Trade  or  Reciprocity  of  Tariffs,  meaning  plainly  that  if  he 
had  recourse  to  reciprocity  of  tariffs  it  was  only  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  reciprocity  of  trade.     His  Protectionist 

^  '  Tariff  Act  contained  a  standing  offer  of  reciprocity  in  natural 
products.  This,  as  has  been  said  before,  was  illusory,  inas- 
much as  the  Americans  evidently  could  not,  in  common  justice 
to  their  own  interests,  allow  their  manufactures  to  be 
excluded  while  they  admitted  the  natural  products  of  Canada; 
but  it  was  at  all  events  the  homage  paid  by  political  strategy 
to  commercial  wisdom.  If  the  offer  has  now  been  cancelled, 
this,  it  may  safely  be  said,  is  not  because  conviction  has 
changed  on  the  commercial  question,  but  because  the  irrita- 
tion bred  by  the  M'Kinley  Act  presents  an  opportunity  for  an 
appeal  to  that  feeling  against  American  connection  which  is 

'    the  life  of  the  existing  system.     Mr.  Chapleau,  one  of  Sir  John 
,^  Macdonald's  French  colleagues,  declared  for  Reciprocity  in  the 
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teeth  of  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Colby,  another  member  of  the 
same  Government,  against  it,  as  well  as  of  the  general  action 
of  the  Administration,  showing  thereby,  apparently,  his  sense 
of  the  fact  that  Reciprocity  is  a  prime  necessity  in  the  French 
Province.  Let  any  one  scan  the  economical  map  of  tlie  North 
American  continent  with  its  adjacent  waters,  nark  its 
northern  zone  abounding  in  minerals,  in  bituminous  coal,  in 
lumber,  in  fish,  as  well  as  in  special  farm  products,  brought  in 
the  north  to  hardier  perfection,  of  all  of  which  the  southern 
people  have  need  :  then  let  him  look  to  its  southern  regions, 
the  natural  products  of  wh'ch  as  well  as  the  manufactures  pro- 
duced in  itg  wealthy  centres  of  industry  are  needed  by  the 
people  of  the  northern  zone  :  he  will  see  that  the  continent  is 
an  economic  whole,  and  that  to  run  a  Customs  line  athwart  it 
and  try  to  sever  its  members  from  each  other  is  to  wage  a  des- 
perate war  against  nature.  Each  several  Province  of  the 
Dominion  is  by  nature  wedded  to  a  commercial  partner  on  the 
south,  though  a  perverse  policy  struggles  to  divorce  them. 
The  Maritime  Provinces  want  to  send  their  lumber,  their 
bituminous  coal,  and  their  fish  to  the  markets  of  New  Eng- 
land; Ontario  and  Quebec  want  to  send  their  barley,  eggs,  and 
other  farm  products,  their  horses,  their  cattle  and  their  lum- 
ber to  New  York  and  other  neighbouring  States ;  Manitoba 
and  the  North- West  want  to  send  their  superior  wheat,  their 
barley,  their  wool,  and  the  fish  of  their  great  lakes  to  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis ;  British  Columbia  wants  to  send  her  bitum- 
inous coal,  her  salmon,  and  the  timber  of  which  she  is  the 
mighty  mother,  to  California  and  Oregon.  All  of  them  want 
to  get  American  manufactures  as  well  as  the  products  of  a 
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more  southern  climate  in  return.  There  are  articles  so  scien- 
tific and  so  costly  that  only  for  a  very  large  market  can  they 
be  made.  It  must  be  long  })efore  Canada  can  produce  a  tirst- 
rate  printing  press.  Even  when  an  article  is  made  in  the 
Dominion,  the  freight  from  one  of  the  scattered  Provinces  to 
another  may  be  ruinous.  British  Columbia  was  paying  for 
nails  a  price  for  transit  exceeding  their  first  cost  at  Montreal.^ 
Canada  is  not  one  market  but  four,  widely  separated  from 
each  other,  and  each  of  them  sparse  in  itself.  .    , 

It  is  in  regard  to  minerals,  perhaps,  that  the  case  of  Canada 
is  the  hardest.  She  has  all  the  economic  minerals  except  tin. 
She  has  vast  stores  of  magnetic  and  hematatic  iron,  such 
as  would  make  the  best  of  iron  and  steel.  In  some 
districts  she  is  rich  in  copper  and  nickel.  She  has  valu- 
able veins  of  silver  and  gold-bearing  quartz,  the  former  in 
the  Lake  Superior  district,  the  latter  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
British  Columbia.  She  has  abundance  of  coal,  both  in  British 
Columbia  and  in  Nova  Scotia,  Chemical  minerals  she  has 
also  in  abundance,  and  stores  of  mineral  manure.  Yet  the 
total  valuo  of  her  mineral  exports  for  1890,  was  little  over 
$5,000,000,  nearly  half  of  the  amount  is  bituminous  coal, 
while  she  imported  hard  coal  to  nearly  the  same  value.  She 
exported  of  minerals  in  1889  to  the  United  States  84%  and 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  possessions  only  13%  of 
her  total  production.  Her  chief  mineral  export  to  Great 
Britain  is  of  phosphates.  What  she  wants  is  a  free  market, 
free   inflow   of   American   capital,    free   purchase   of   mining 


See  Handbook  of  Commercial  Union,  p.  56. 
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iiiacliiiiory.'  On  the  American  shore  of  Lake  Superior  mining 
is  rif(.i,  and  its  yield  is  immense;  on  the  Canadian  shore,  which 
is  not  less  rich  in  minerals,  it  sleeps.  Continual  appeals  are 
made  to  the  (lovei'nment  by  Protectionist  patriotism  to  "open 
up"  the  mines,  as  though  a  Government  could  open  up  produc- 
tion of  any  kind  otherwise  than  by  giving  it  fair  play.  With 
free  trade  Port  Arthur,  in  the  centre  of  an  immensely  rich 
mining  district,  instead  of  being,  as  it  now  is,  a  mere  village, 
might  be  a  mining  city.  Let  the  mines  be  opened  and  there 
would  be  a  mining  population  such  as  would  give  the  Cana- 
dian farmer  a  home  market  for  which  he  would  not  have  to 


pay. 


For  the  home  market  which  Protectionism  gives  him  he 


pays  both  in  the  price  and  quality  of  the  goods.  An  interest 
or  a  country  trying  to  make  itself  prosperous  by  such  means 
is,  as  has  been  truly  said,  like  a  man  trying  to  lift  himself  up 
by  his  boot-straps.  v  ,         v  < 

The  shipping  interest  of  Canada,  again,  pines  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  coasting  trade.  Canadian  vessels  are  not  allowed 
to  trade  between  American  ports,  and  have  often  to  retui-n 
without  a  cargo.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Canadian 
marine  is  fast  disappearing  from  the  Lakes.  Of  the  vast 
trade  in  ore  and  grain  on  the  Upper  Lakes  less  than  ten  per 
cent,  is  now  carried  in  Canadian  bottoms.  The  Canadian 
tonnage  passing  through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  has  fallen 
to  four  per  cent.,  the  rest  being  American.  The  new  Cana- 
dian-built tonnage  in  five  years  was  not  over  five  per  cent,  of 
that  launched  from  Lake  shipyards.  There  is  little  use  in 
constructing  at  immense  expense  a  special  lock  for  Canada 

1  See  Handbook  of  Gomvierctal  Union,  pp.  73  et  seq,  / 
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alon^sidt!  of  tlie  Anuirican  lock  at  the  "  H(M),"  whilo  Caruulian 
ahippinp  is  being  made  the  victim  of  a  policy  of  extoriniria- 
tioM.  Th(i  Dominion  Siaiisiical  Ahmtract,  for  IS89,  achnits  a 
deci'ease  of  the  amount  even  of  the  seagoing  trade  of  the 
country  carried  in  Canadian  bottoms  compared  with  that 
carried  in  foreign  bottoms.  There  has  also,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  V)een  a  steady  decline  in  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  the  vessels  built  in  the  Dominion  during  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  that  is  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
Protectionist  policy  of  Hir  John  Macdonald.  Protectionists 
who  profess  that  it  is  an  object  of  their  system,  by  multiplying 
industries,  to  diversify  national  character,  should  consider 
whether  a  variety  of  it  will  not  perish  with  the  mariner. 

The  Americans,  on  their  side,  want  to  buy  things  which 
Canada  has  to  sell ;  they  want  an  extended  market  for  the 
products  of  a  more  southern  climate,  such  as  fruits ;  they 
want  an  extended  market  for  their  manufactures.  They  can 
manufacture,  as  a  rule,  better  and  more  cheaply,  because  they 
do  it  on  a  larger  scale  and  can  specialise  ;  whereas  the  manu- 
facturer with  a  small  market  is  obliged  to  produce  several 
.  kinds  of  goods  to  keep  his  hands  employed.  All  this  is 
strongly  felt  at  Detroit,  Buffalo,  and  other  commercial  cities 
along  the  frontier  which  find  themselves  cribbed  and  confined 
by  the  Customs  line.  It  has  been  objected  by  some  American 
Protectionists  that  America  would  be  giving  a  market  of  65,- 
000,000  in  exchange  for  one  of  5,000,000,  as  though  markets 
when  thrown  together  were  exchanged  and  not  enjoyed  in 
common.  According  to  this  reasoning,  the  60,000,000  of 
Americans  outside  the  State  of  New  York  would  be  better  off 
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without  the  5,000,000  of  that  Stato.  But  American  capital 
also  wants  free  acceHH  to  the  natural  reHourcen  of  Canada,  her 
mineral  resources  especially,  wliich  await  only  the  touch  of 
capital,  together*  with  the  opening  of  the  market,  in  order  tf) 
turn  them  into  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the 
continent.  Mr.  Rlaine,  the  political  leader  of  the  Protection- 
ist party  in  the  United  States,  has  shown  himself  alive  to  the 
need  of  new  markets  by  declaring  in  favour  of  Reciprocity, 
and  he  will  not  be  long  in  finding  that  the  American  com- 
munity reciprocal  trade  with  which  would  be  of  most  value  is 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  chief  demand  of  the  half- 
civilised  masses  of  South  America  is  for  cottons,  with  which 
they  are  supplied  to  their  satisfaction  by  England. 

It  is  alleged  by  Protectionists  that  there  cannot  be  a  prt)fit- 
able  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  b6cause  the 
products  of  the  two  countries  are  the  same.  The  products  of 
the  two  countries,  even  their  natural  products,  leaving  out  of 
sight  special  manufactures,  are  not  the  same.  Tn  the  United 
States  are  included  regions  and  productions  almost  tropical. 
Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  has  bituminous  coal,  for  which 
there  are  markets  in  the  United  States,  and  plenty  of  nickel, 
of  which  the  United  States  have  but  little.  Canada  has  lum- 
ber to  export,  and  the  United  States  want  all  they  can  get. 
Both  countries  produce  barley,  but  the  Canadian  barley  is  the 
best  for  making  beer,  and  its  exclusion  by  the  McKinley  Act 
brought  out  a  heavy  vote  at  Buffalo  against  the  party  of  Mr. 
McKinley.  This  is  the  first  answer.  The  second  and  the 
most  decisive  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  tariff,  Canada  has  actually 
been  trading  with  the  United  States  more  than  with  England 
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or  any  other  country  .a  the  world,  and  nearly  hm  umrh  as  with 
all  the  other  countries  in  the  world  put  together.  In  a  year 
before  the  McKinley  Act  her  expiirts  to  Great  Britain  wei-e 
138,105,126;  her  iniportw  from  Great  Britain  were  $42,249,- 
555.  Her  exports  to  the  United  States  were  |48,522,404  ; 
her  imports  from  the  United  States  were$5(),.'J()8,990.  Of  the 
total  trade  of  Canada,  in  the  same  yeui-,  4  l..'i5  per  cent,  was  with 
Great  Britain  ;  49.05  was  with  the  United  States  ;  while  only  9 
per  cent,  was  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  take  even  the  case 
of  farm  products,  of  18,799  horses  which  Canada  sold  in  one 
year,  the  United  States  bought  18,225.  Of  443,000  sheep, 
they  bought  363,000.  Of  1 16,000  head  of  cattle,  they  bought 
45,000.  Of  $107,000  worth  of  poultry,  they  bought  $99,000 
worth.  Of  $1,825,000  worth  of  eggs,  they  bought  all.  Of 
$593,000  worth  of  hides,  they  bought  $413,000  worth.  Of 
1,416,000  pounds  of  wool,  they  bought  1,300,000  pounds.  Of 
$9,456,000  worth  barley,  they  bought  all.  Of  $743,000  worth 
of  hay,  they  bought  $670,000  worth.  Of  $439,000  worth  of 
potatoes,  they  bought  $338,000  worth.  Of  $83,000  worth  of 
vegetables,  they  bought  $75,000  worth.  Of  $254,000  worth  of 
miscellaneous  agricultural  products,  they  bought  $249,000 
worth.  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  believe  that,  were  the 
tariff  wall  out  of  the  way,  the  United  States  would  be  their 
best  customer  for  a  great  deal  of  high-class  wheat.  In  spite  of 
the  fisheries  disputes  and  taxes,  out  of  $7,000,000  worth  of 
tish,  the  United  States  take  annually  about  $3,000,000 
worth.  ^ 

1  See  speech  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  of  Sir  Richard  Cart- 
wright,  ex- Minister  of  Finance,  March  14,  1888.        . 
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The  case  is  specially  strong  with  regard  to  some'  of  the 
smaller  Provinces.  Prince  Edward  Island  exported  in  1889 
(jnly  $800  worth  of  agricultural  products  to  Great  Britain, 
while  she  exported  to  the  United  States  $466,000  worth. 
The  total  export  of  her  own  produce  to  all  countries  in  that 
year  amounted  to  $974,000,  of  which  $686,000  worth  went  to 
the  United  States.  The  exports  of  British  Columbia  for  1889 
amounted  to  $4,284,000,  of  which  $2,782,000  in  value  went 
to  the  United  States,  and  only  $870,000  went  to  Great 
Britain.  To  these  Provinces  the  tariff  war  is  ruinous,  and 
they  have  some  reason  for  demanding  compensation  in  sub- 
sidies from  the  Dominion. 

High  as  the  tariff  wall  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  is,  trade,  we  see,  has  climbed  over  it.  Wherever  an 
opening  is  made  in  the  wall,  trade  at  once  rushes  through. 
Before  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  eggs,  the  trade  in  them 
was  n^n  nal ;  it  rose,  when  the  duty  was  removed,  to  over 
$2,000,000  in  1889.    The  M'Kinley  tariff  sends  it  down  again. 

Smuggling,  as  might  be  expected,  is  rife  along  the  whole 
Line,  with  the  usual  consequences  to  popular  morality  and 
honest  trade.  When  a  border  township  in  which  the  potato 
crop  is  short  cannot  go  to  the  adjoining  township  for  potatoes, 
a  severe  appeal  is  made  to  the  hamlet's  respect  for  law. 

To  Manitoba  and  the  North- West,  neither  of  which  have 
manufactures,  nor,  as  farm  products  are  their  staple,  are 
likely  to  have  them,  the  tariff  is  a  curse,  without  even  a 
shadow  of  compensation.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  in 
that  region  it  will  be  possible  for  ever  to  maintain  the  Cus- 
toms line,   the  frontier  being  merely  an  imaginary  boundary 
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drawn  across  the  prairie  for  800  miles,  with  identically  the 
same  population  on  each  side  of  it,  so  that  a  village,  even  a 
house,  may  be  placed  astride  tiie  line,  and  the  housewife  with 
a  new  kettle  may  be  liable  to  duty  in  passing  from  one  room 
to  the  other ;  while  the  Ottawa  Government,  for  the  benefit 
of  which  the  duties  are  imposed,  is  remote  and,  with  too 
good  reason,  unbeloved.  But  the  case  of  Manitoba  is  hardly 
worse  than  that  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  which 
get  nothing  to  make  up  for*  their  exclusion  fi-om  their  natural 
market  in  New  England. 

The  assertion  that  the  British  market  is  better  for  Canada 
than  the  American  market  has  already  been  met  by  the 
figures.  If  for  a  time  the  English  market  was  better  than  the 
American,  the  reason  was  that  the  British  market  was  open, 
whereas  the  American  market-  was  half  closed  by  the  tariff. 
Remove  the  Customs  line  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  the 
American  compared  with  ^hat  of  the  British  market.  No 
people  are  individually  so  rich  as  the  Americans,  or  so  ready 
to  pay  freely  for  everything  they  want  or  fancy.  The  Ameri- 
can market  is  always  increasing  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
population.  It  is  also  secure,  whereas  that  of  England,  or  any 
transma.ine  country,  would  become  very  insecure  if  England 
were  at  \  ar  with  a  maritime  power.  Canada  would  then  be 
without  a,  ly  free  market  at  alL 

The  nea^'  market  must  as  a  rule  be  the  best,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  freights,  but  in  many  cases  on 
account  of  the  perishableness  of  goods.  It  must  be  best  for 
fruits,  fish,  vegetables,  and  even  for  poultry  and  eggs.     It  is 
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the  best  for  horses,  the  breeding  of  which  is  a  great  Crnadian 
industry,  and  might  be  a  greater.  The  American  comes  to 
Canada  and  buys  the  horses  on  the  spot,  whereas  if  the 
horses  are  sent  to  England,  unless  they  at  once  take  the  fancy 
of  the  market,  they  may  eat  up  a  great  part  of  their  price 
before  they  are  sold.  Not  till  the  American  market  is  opened 
can  its  full  value  be  understood.  Commercial  Union  between 
Scotland  and  England  gave  a  value  to  black  cattle  and  kelp 
which  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen.  Production  would 
adapt  itself  to  the  new  demands,  and  new  roads  to  wealth 
would  be  found.  Besides,  Canada  wants  to  buy  as  well  as  to 
sell,  and  the  near  market,  even  irrespectively  of  freights,  is 
preferable  as  the  most  convenient  and  the  most  likely  to  pro- 
duce exactly  the  kind  of  goods  required.  This  will  be 
acknowledged  by  the  buyers  of  farm  machines  and  implements 
in  the  North-West.    -  .  .    %♦'    " 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  engage  in  this  discussion  carried 
on  with  so  much  vehemence  as  to  the  relative  values  of  the 
British  and  American  markets.  When  the  American  market 
was  opened  the  British  market  would  not  be  closed.  Canada 
would  enjoy  them  both. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  rather  than  succumb  to  the  force 
of  nature,  and  allow  Canada  to  secure  her  destined  measure 
of  prosperity  by  trading  with  her  own  continent,  England 
should  put  back  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  economical  history, 
institute  an  Imperial  ZoUverein,  and  restore  to  the  Colonies 
their  former  protection  against  the  foreigner  in  her  market. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  a  policy  in  which  Great 
Britain  would  have  to  take  the  initiative,  and  which  no  British 
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statesman  has  shown  the  slightest  disposition  to  embrace. 
The  trade,  both  of  imports  and  exports,  of  England  with  the 
Colonies  in  one  year  was  £187,000,000  ;  her  total  trade  in  the 
same  year  with  foreign  countries  was  £554,000,000.  Is  it 
likely  that  she  will  sacrifice  a  trade  of  £554,000,000  sterling 
to  a  trade  of  £187,000,000  sterling?  Of  a  total  import  of 
wheat,  the  chief  food  of  her  people,  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  the  year  1889,  amounting  to  150  million  bushels,  100 
million  bushels  were  received  from  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  while  Canada  and  the  Australian  colonies  supplied  only 
a  trifle  over  8  million  bushels  and  British  India  17  million 
bushels.  The  framers  of  an  Imperial  Zollverein,  moreover, 
would  have  some  lively  work  in  reconciling  the  tendencies  of 
strong  Protectionist  Colonies,  such  as  Victoria  and  Canada, 
with  the  free  trade  tendencies  of  Great  Britain  and  New 
South  Wales.  The  Conservative  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
if  he  has  been  correctly  reported,  holds  that  the  adoption  of 
Protection,  on  which  the  Imperialists  of  Canada  insist  as  a 
condition  of  any  arrangement,  would  in  England  kindle  a 
civil  war.  Canadian  Protectionists  will  never  give  up  their 
tariiff.  They  reserve  it  whenever  they  talk  of  Imperial 
Federation.  How  can  there  be  an  Imperial  Zollverein  with 
an  internal  war  of  tariffs  among  its  members  1 

The  Canadian  Government  s^iows  its  sense  of  the  situation 
and  of  the  real  effect  of  its  policy  by  trying  to  open  up  new 
markets  in  distant  countries,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Brazil,  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  in  France,  in  Spain,  in  Australia — in 
the  Moon.  It  thus  hopes  to  stay  the  craving  of  Canadian 
commerce  and  industry  for  their  natural  market.     It  has  been 
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compared  to  the  father  who  told  his  boy  that  he  could  not  be 
taken  to  the  circus,  but  that  if  he  was  good  he  should  be  taken 
to  see  his  grandmother's  tomb.  If  the  Canaditan  manufac- 
turer, as  the  Protectionists  aver,  is  unable  to  compete  in  his 
own  market  with  the  American,  how  can  he  compete  with 
him  in  the  markets  of  other  countries  ? 

It  maj  safely  be  said  that  all  the  natural  interests  in 
Canada,  the  farming  interest — which  is  much  the  greatest  of 
all — the  lumber  interest,  the  mining  interest,  and  the  shipping 
interest,  would  vote  for  a  measure  which  would  admit  them 
freely  to  the  American  market.  On  the  other  side  are  only 
the  protected  manufacturers  and  other  interests  favoured  by 
fiscal  legislation.  But  the  manufacturers  and  their  confeder- 
ates are  strongly  organised,  whereas  the  farmers  and  the 
consumers  generally,  are  comparatively  unorganised ;  so  that, 
as  was  often  said  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the  fight 
between  Protection  and  Free  Trade  is  a  fight  between  an 
army  and  a  mob.  The  Protectionists  have  a  firm  hold  upon  the 
present  Government,  the  existence  of  which  is  completely 
bound  up  with  their  system,  and  which  looks  to  them  largely 
for  its  election  fund.  It  has,  however,  been  already  said  that 
they  are  the  hot-house  industries  which  are  alarmed.  Of  the 
Canadian  manufacturers  who  feel  that  their  business  is  natural 
and  has  a  sound  basis  not  a  f^w  avow  themselves  ready  for  an 
open  market.  They  would  have  in  some  cases  to  put  their 
production  on  a  new  footing,  making  fewer  articles  and  on  a 
larger  scale,  but,  this  being  done,  they  do  not  fear  the  compe- 
tition. They  would  still  have  the  advantage  of  somewhat 
cheaper  labour.    Lord  Mountstephen,  than  whom  there  can  be 
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no  higher  authority  on  this  point,  in  a  circular  addressed  in 
1875  to  the  heads  of  the  woollen  trade,  with  which  he  was 
then  connected,  said  that  if  Canada  could  have  free  inter- 
change with  the  United  States  of  all  products,  whether  natural 
or  manufactured,  she  "  would  become  the  Lancashire  of  the 
continent,  and  increase  in  wealth  and  population  to  a  degree 
that  could  hardly  be  •imagined."  That  some  of  the  weaker 
houses  might  suffer  is  acknowledged,  and  is  to  be  lamented. 
All  possible  consideration  is  due  to  those  whom  Parliament 
has  encouraged  to  invest.  But  the  interest  of  the  community 
cannot  be  sacrificed,  nor  can  commerce  and  industry  be  kept 
on  an  unsound  basis,  for  the  sake  of  a  few.  Besides,  it  will 
be  mercy  to  shut  the  door  of  unsound  investment.  But  this 
is  the  bane  of  the  Protectionist  policy ;  when  its  unwisdom 
appears,  you  can  hardly  draw  back  from  it  without  doing 
injury  to  artificial  industries  which  it  has  created,  and  those 
engaged  in  them.  Not  that  the  artisans  will  suffer.  ^  For 
them  the  expansion  of  natural  industries  would  furnish  fresh 
employment,  if  not  in  Canada  in  the  United  States,  to  which 
they  pass  with  little  hesitation  when  the  labour  market  in- 
vites. 

Canadians  are  told,  to  scare  them  from  Commercial  Union, 
that  if  the  tariff  wall  were  out  of  the  way  they  would  become 
"  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  Yankees." 
Hewers  of  wood  for  the  Yankees  they  are  already  to  their 
own  great  profit.  It  is  not  obvious  why  the  producer  of  raw 
materials  should  be  deemed  so  much  beneath  the  factory  hand  ; 
perhaps   looking   to  the  effect  of  manufactures  on   national 

See  Handbook  of  CommercicU  Union,  pp,  122  et  seq.     Mr.  Jury, 
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charaotor  i!»  Kiiijj;la?ul  wt»  niiglit.  think  that,  a  nation  would  he 
wiso  in  contenting  itself  with  so  nuu'h  ot't'aetory  lit'(^  as  Nature 
ha«l  allotted  it.  Whatever  yields  most  wealth  will  raises  hijj;h- 
est  tlu>  condition  of  the  )>eo|)le,  thrii-  standard  of  livinj;,  and 
their  jLteneral  civilisation.  Another  i>nii;ltear  is  the  fear  that 
Canadian  cities  will  he  swallowed  up  l>v  New  V<n'k,  though 
the  citii's  of  the  State  of  New  York  itself,  lUdValo,  Hochester, 
Syracuse,  Oswego,  and  even  .\li)any,  which  is  within  four 
houi's'  I'un  of  N(>w  York,  arc  si[r«)winn  all  the  time.'  These 
vairue  alarms  remind  us  of  those  laised  on  commercial  iirrounds 
by  the  oj)|)onents  of  tln>  union  l»>twetMi  l*in,i>iand  and  vScotland. 
The  Enjilisili  were  told  that  their  wealth  would  he  dcnoured 
by  the  hungry  Scots,  the  Scotch  were  told  that  they  would 
become  c«)nnnercia.l  slaves  to  tlH>  wealthy  Knglish,  a>ul  ''with 
their  ufrain  spoilii'.a;  on  their  hands,  staiul  cursing  the  da,y  of 
their  birth,  dreading  tlu'  expense  o\'  tluMr  burial."  The  able 
and  elo(]uent  Lord  Hclhax  en  fornuilly  paus(>d  m  the  middle  of 
his  speech  that  he  might,  shed  a  tear  over  the  apj)roaching  nun 


of  his  country,  which  hv  foresaw    in   a   vision   of  w<t 


Lord 


Marclnnont    in    rej)ly   said   thai   he   th<»ught  a    short  answer 


would  sutlice. 


Behold,  h(>  di'camed  ;  but,  lo,  when  he  awoke 


behold,  it  was  a  dream.  "  The  reality  was  what  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  in  his  book  on  Scotland  calls  "'The  Hurst  of  hidustry." 
It  was  the  works  and  warehouses  of  (Jlasgow,  the  shipbuilding 
yards  of  the  Clyde,  and  the  farms  of  the  Lothians. 

To  make  up  for  the  dearth  of  economical  arguments  against 
"Reciprocity  its  opponents  appeal  to  T^oyalty  and  the  Old  Flag. 
"Discriminate^  against  the  Mother  Country  I    Never!"    So  with 

•  See  llandhook  of  Gommercial  Union.,  pp.  ^iS  et  xc.q.     Mr.  Janes. 
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uplifted  hands  and  eyes  cry  Protectionists  who  are  running  to 
Ottawa  to  jjfet  hij^her  duties  laid  on  Ihitish  <j;oods,  and  would 
not  be  Horry  to  shut  the  j^ate,  if  they  eould,  a<{ainst  British  im- 
portation alto^either.  (\anada  does  already  discriminate  against 
(ireat  Britain,  if  not  on  any  specific  aitiiile,  on  tlu^  a^^re^at(> 
trade.  It  was  demonstrated  that  slu^  had  been  collectin<;  about 
four  per  cent,  more  in  the  af^jjjrejUfatcMHi  British  than  on  Anu'ri- 
can  goods,  and  athnittin<(  ntort':  American  than  Biitish  products 
free.'  When  th«>  privileujes  enjoyed  by  the  Colonies  in  the 
British  market  were  withdrawn  atid  the  connnercial  unity  of 
the  Kmpirci  was  broken  u}),  notice  was  in  etf'ect  jj;iven  to 
each  nuMuber  of  the  Empire  to  do  the;  l)est  that  it  ciadd  foi'  it- 
self under  its  own  circumstances.     Tl 


le  circumstances  o 


f  Ci 


in- 


ada  are  those  of  a  country  connnercially  bound  up  with  anothei' 

itself  and   with  a  hvj^U  taritV.      It  is 


country  much  larji;er  than  i 


th 


surely  too  nuich  to  expei 


i   that  all   Canada  shall  i-emain  in  a 


state  of  connnercial  ati-ojihy  f«>r  the  sake  of  a  few  exj)ortiniif 
hous«'s  in  (iieat  Britain.  The  British  [Uiople  themselves  would 
never  be  brouijht  to  make  such  a  saciitice.  The  disci'imina- 
tion  would  not,  like  the  duties  im})ose<l  by  Canadian  Protec- 
tionists on  Ih'itish  i!,()o(ls,  be  directed  ai»ainst  l>i-itish  connnerc(^ ; 
it  would  be  merely,  like  the  iHpialisation  (»f  (>xcise,  ji  necessity 
incidental  to  an  arrangement  for  the  bcniMit  of  Canada  with 
the  ITnited  States  ;  so  that  no  breach  of  yood  feelini;'  woukl  be 
involved.  Not  a  penny  wimld  be  taken  from  the  B»ritish  Crown. 
Nor  would  England  be  really  a  loser  ;  she  would  gain  by  the 
enhanciHl  value  of  her  \ast  Canadian  investments  more  than 
she  would  lose  by  the  reduction  of  her  exports. 

1  See  Haiidhook  of  Coinmurial  Union  pp.  175*7  seq.     Mr.  Dryden, 
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It  is  further  Jillcged  that  Comniorcial  Union  would  be  An- 
nexation in  disguise.  When  railways  were  introduced  it  wjis 
thought  that  a  gauge  uniform  with  the  American  would  be  an- 
nexation in  lisguis^'f^^  and  a  difference  of  gauge  was  insisted  on 
accordingly.  '■  c;  ere  a  Jiatural  tendency  on  the  part  of  Can- 
ada to  politici.  ;.,  ?  If  there  is,  increased  intercourse  of 
any  kind,  whether  locoju.  Mve  or  commercial,  will  no  doubt  help 
it ;  but  nothing  can  help  it  more  than  the  fusion  of  population 
by  the  exodus  which  the  separatist  policy  keeps  up.  The  ene- 
mies of  Reciprocity  forget  that  they  are  themselves  the  most 
active  of  annexationists,  if  not  in  regard  to  the  Canadian  ter- 
ritory, in  regard  to  the  Canadian  people.  Canada  would  be 
as  much  as  ever  mistress  of  her  own  political  destinies,  nor 
could  any  step  towards  political  union  be  taken  without  the 
free  vote  of  her  citizens.  If  her  nationality  is  sound  what 
does  she  require  more  ?  That  would  be  a  weak  nationality  in- 
deed which  should  depend  on  a  Customs  line.  The  German 
Zollverein,  which  is  pointed  out  as  a  warning  example,  would 
never  have  unitied  Germany  or  tended  nuich  to  her  unification 
had  not  she  already  been  a  nation,  though  in  a  state  of  politi- 
cal disruption.  Negotiations  are  now  on  foot  for  a  Customs 
Union  among  the  nations  of  central  Europe.  No  nation  seems 
to  fear  in  this  case  that  political  change  will  follow.  Swit' 
zerland  and  Servia  do  not  think  that  if  they  enter  the  Customs 
Union  they  will  be  swallowed  up  by  the  great  powers.  If  the 
reciprocity  in  natural  products  enjoyed  under  the  Elgin  treaty 
did  not  impair  Canada's  independence,  why  should  reciprocity 
in  manufactui'es  destroy  it  ?  Not  only  did  the  Elgin  treaty 
not  impair  independence  but  it  put  an  end  to  the  movement  in 
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favour  of  annexation,  which  commercial  distress  had  generated, 
and  which  had  led  to  the  Annexationist  manifesto  of  1849.  In 
entering  into  any  contract,  the  parties,  whether  nations  or  men, 
must  give  up  their  independence  to  the  extent  for  which  they 
covenant;  in  no  other  sense  would  a  commercial  treaty,  however 
extensive,  if  freely  mfide  (m  both  sides,  be  on  either  side  a  sur- 
render of  independence.  Dependent  on  the  Americans  hiv  her 
winter  ports  Canada  already  is,  and  lai-ge  bianche  of  her  rail- 
way system  are  on  their  soil  and  in  their  power.  A  'ericans 
who  desire  immediate  Annexation  are  always  against  Com- 
mercial Union. 

To  be  consistent  or  even  rational,  the  par    sans  of  Separa- 
tion ought  to  oppose  the  increase  of  railway  communication 
with  the  United  States  as  well  as  increase  of  trade.     Instead 
of  this  they  are  eagerly  building  international  railways,  con- 
structing international  bridges,  opening  international  tunnels, 
and   doing   everything   in    their   power  to  facilitate  transit, 
and  thereby  to  produce  a  reduction  of  freights,  which  will 
have  practically  the  same  effect  as  a  removal  of  duties.     It 
has  been  noted  how  the  President  of  the   C.   P.    R.,   after 
issuing  a  Separationist  manifesto  for  political  purposes,   con- 
gratulated himself  and  his  stockholders  on  having  obtained 
access  for  his  line  to  New  York.  ■'^ 

Commercial  Union  would  include  union  of  the  Coasting 
trade,  of  Fisheries  and  of  Waterways.  It  would  in  this  respect 
place  the  two  American  commonwealths  of  the  English  race 
on  the  footing  of  family  participation  in  the  once  undivided 
heritage,  thus  bringing  to  pass  that  for  which  Shelburne,  the 
most  enlightened  of  British  statesmen  in  his  day,  having  Pitt 
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for  his  collt;ague,  strov(!  in  vain,  after  the  disastrous  division  in 
the  last  ceuturyJ  But  it  was  also  generally  understood  t<^)  in- 
clude pooling  of  revenues,  and  in  this  respect  to  differ  from 
Unrestricted  Reciprocity,  the  present  platform  of  the  Liberal 
pai'ty,  which  denotes  merely  the  removal  of  the  Customs  line. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  pooling  on  the  basis  of  relative 
population  would  be  an  arrangement  fiscally  advantageous  to 
Canada.  The  loss  of  revenue  might  otherwise  be  too  great ; 
though  even  the  necessity  of  direct  taxation,  should  it  be  in- 
curred, would  be  preferable  to  the  continuance  of  a  system 
which  heavily  shackles  industry  and  trade.  Connnercial 
Union,  so  understood,  would  of  course  involve  closer  relations 
to  the  United  States  than  would  be  implied  by  Unrestricted 
Reciprocity.  An  assimilation  of  internal  revenue  duties  would 
in  both  eases  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  removal  of  the 
Customs  line.  It  was  Commercial  Union  that  formed  the  ob- 
ject of  Mr.  Hitt's  resolution  and  received,  in  principle,  the 
approbation  of  Congress.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  willing  to  entertain  the  proposal  under  any  other 
name.  They  believe  the  old  Reciprocity  treaty  to  have  been 
unfair  to  them  and  Reciprocity  has  an  ill  sound  in  their  ears. 

The  situation,  however,  has  been  changed  since  the  move- 
ment in  favour  of  Commercial  Union  by  the  passing  of  the 
McKinley  Act  and  the  train  of  events  which  has  followed.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Act  was  levelled  against 
Canada-  more  than  against  the  other  countries  which  are  suf- 

1  See  "The  New  Empire,"  by  Mr.  O.  A.  Howlaiul,  who  has  worked 
up  this  passage  of  history  very  fully  and  in  a  most  interesting  way. 

'■^  It  is  curious  to  note  that  Mr.  McKinley  having  been  elected  as 
governor  of  his  State  chooses  a  Canadian  as  his  secretary. 
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fering  from  its  operation.  It  was  simply  a  measure  of  Ameri- 
can Protectionism  specially  intended  to  secure  to  the  Republi- 
can party  the  vote  of  the  farmer,  who  had  begun  to  suspect 
that  he  was  paying  for  the  system.  In  the  battle  at  the  polls 
which  followed,  the  Act  was  not  defendinl  by  its  authors  as  a 
blow  struck  against  Canadian  independence  in  the  interest  of 
American  ambition,  or  on  any  but  commercial  grounds.  By 
Canadian  Protectionists,  instead  of  being  denounced,  it  ought 
to  have  been  hailed  as  a  glorious  triumph  of  that  principle  of 
monopoly  which  they  say  is  to  make  all  nations  rich  and  happy. 
But  the  McKinley  Act  does  pinch  Canada,  and  especially  the 
Canadian  farmer,  very  hard.  The  Canadian  farmer  is  suffer- 
ing and  the  value  of  his  farm  declines.  He  looks  wistfully 
across  the  line  to  a  market  where  his  })arley,  hay  and  eggs 
would  fetch  higher  prices,  and  his  horses  are  in  great  demand. 
He  hears  that  the  St.  Clair  Tunnel  has  been  opened  with  great 
jubilation  and  pomp,  but  that  his  produce  will  not  be  allowed 
to  go  through  it.  A  war  in  Europe  might  raise  prices  for 
him,  though  at  the  cost  of  humanity  ;  but  a  maritime  war  in 
which  England  was  engaged  would  raise  insurance  for  him 
also.  His  outlook  is  gloomy,  and  if  his  outlook  is  gloomy  that 
of  the  country  which  depends  on  him  cannot  be  bright ;  for  the 
growth  of  a  great  city  at  the  expense  of  the  small  towns  and 
villages  is  no  proof  of  general  prosperity.  Again,  as  in  1849,  the 
truth  proclaimed  by  Lord  Elgin  is  forcibly  impressed  that  "  fi-ee 
navigation  and  reciprocal  trade  with  the  United  States  are 
indispensable."  Again,  as  in  1849,  despair  of. reciprocal  trade 
is  giving  rise  to  a  movcmenjo  m;  faVoui-  ^)f  !p''l;tica,l: union.  The 
official  class  and  all  v^'ho  I'rof.t  by  the  presenjb  system  without 
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paying  the  cost  haflten  to  extinguish  the  seditious  flame,  but 
the  flame  npreads  in  spite  of  their  eflforts.  That  there  is  plenty 
of  latent  fuel  for  it  even  in  quarters  ostensibly  most  adverse 
no  one  who  knows  the  real  state  of  Camulian  sentiment  can 
doubt.     The  movement  is   already    finding   organs   and    can 
hardly  fail  before;  long  to  find  a  leader.     Whether  the  Ameri- 
cans are  still  willing,  as  they  apparently  were  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Hitt's  resolution,  to  open  the  commercial  gate,  is  a  ([ues- 
tion  which  cannot  be  answered  while  opinion  in  the  United 
States  remains  so  strangely  unsettled  as  it  is  at  present.     At 
the  Congressional  election  which  followed  the  passing  of  the 
McKinley  Act  the  nation  seemed  to  condemn  the  policy  of  the 
Act  by   an  overwhelming  majority  ;  yet  its  author  gains  his 
election  in  Ohio  and  there  are  other  symptoms  of  a  relapse, 
which,  though  it  cannot  last  for  ever,  unless  the  light  of  reason 
with  regard  to  economical  questions  becomes  extinct,  may  last 
long  enough  to  ruin  the  Canadian  farmer.     The  Government 
at  Ottawa,  meanwhile,  after  holding  out,  for  a  political  pur- 
pose, hopes  of  commercial  negotiations  with  the  Americans, 
has  cancelled  its  engagement  at  Washington  and  avowedly 
fallen  back  on  that  National  Policy  which  the  Census  has  de- 
cisively condemned.     It  looks  as  if  there  would  presently  be 
two  political  parties  in  Canada :  on  one  side,  that  of  Separa- 
tion, with  the  money  power  at  its  back,  and  looking  to  British 
'  Toryism    for  support;  on  the   other   side,   that   of   Political 
Union,  looking  for  support  to  the  forces  of  its  own  continent. 
The  struggle  between  these  two  parties  may  be  long,  but 
the  end  »an  hardly  W,   d<)ubifui. .,  Events   in    Europe   may 
hasten  its  coming,  while  ,tl?ere  are.  yarious  influences  which 
may  retard  the  dtejfs  of  Deetiiiy  bjere.' .'  ' 
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